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Forcwoid 

“Thi: Colonics,” said Lord Passficld to me, "shall have more 
Go-opcialion ” There was only time, howevci, for him to issue a 
memorandum to colonial govcinmcnls on the subject during his 
tenure of office as Colonial Sccretarjf, and little if any, action 
icsultcd 

I do not associate myself mth all tlie hard things that have been 
said about the Colonial Office and colonial administrators Civil 
servants arc busy people, ivath little knowledge of technical matters 
Many of them were under a delusion that Co-opciation in the 
Colonics IS concerned only with agiiculturc, some, not realising 
the technical nature of Co-opci ation, tiled to found co-opciativc 
societies, which soonci or latci came to grief They had attempted 
a task for uliich only a trained co-opciatoi is qualified 

The Fabian Colonial Bureau is, therefore, doing valuable service 
in rcvieiving the position of the movement in those Coloracs m 
which It exists, and laying down clearly the lines of advance in all 
terntoncs The Final Act of tlic Hot Spnngs Confcicncc, quoted 
in the body of this icport, urges all eountiics to examine then legal 
arrangements for the encouragement of Co-operation, and to pro- 
mote societies for consumers and pi oducers This report endeavours 
to facilitate tlic work recommended by the conference Material 
has necessarily been drawn from vaiious souiccs, and there arises a 
certain diversity of opinion inside the document, which svill not 
puzzle or mislead a reader who is forewarned In fact, a dilfcicncc 
of approach stimulates thought, and indicates the wide langc of 
experience which is contained m the conclusions Terms may even 
be used m dificicnt senses Thus, in a quotation from Sir Fiank 
Stockdale, the word "fiagmentation” is synonymous with a sub- 
division of holdings , in another quotation from Mr Calvert it is 
employed, as elsewhere in this report, to mean scatter mg of fields 
(the common meaning), and Mr Maher of Kenya bungs out tlic 
essential difference of the two evils, so often associated m peasant 
agncultui c 

The mam ideas of the rcpoil, with all of which I hcaitily agree, 
arc three There should be, m the first place, a suitable co-operative 
law, (Simpler than the Fnendly Societies or the Industrial and 
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Provident Societies Acts, and conferring on the Registrar an adequate 
power of control and education of the colonial people, to whom the 
co-operative soaety is a strange and possibly a dangerous instrument 
It should provide for all types of Co-opcration Whether there 
should be in the Colomal Office an archetype of co-operative laws, 
as herem suggested, is an mterestmg point It would prevent the 
restnehon of Co-operation to one form, and would preclude such 
freah legislation as the requirement of a mimmum of fifty members 
in certain Paafic Islands Secondly, there must be a Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, fully trained for lus duty', and independent 
of offier departments He has to deal with all departments and 
serve their purposes The pages of this report, which describe the 
functions and quahfications of registrars, are convmcing , if colomal 
governments had acted as there advised, the failure in Co-operation 
would have been less frequent and less disastrous 

Lastly, “Co-operation is adult education in the business of life”, 
so says this report, and there was never a truer word Co-opcration 
for Better Living is not less important m the colonial sphere than 
Co-operation for economic advantage, and it may be organised 
m Better Living Soaebes The movement ivill take vanous 
directions according to the varying needs of the terntoncs, and 
should extend to the urban as well as the rural population, and to 
the consumer no less than to the producer Housing and sanitation, 
education and handicrafts, credit, thrift and consumers’ stores, ivill 
be ivithin the scope of the movement, in addition to agncultural 
supply and marketing If this view of co-operative opportumty is 
impressed on colonial governments, pohbcal development is likely 
to be smoother and healthier than where economic gam is held 
out as the sole prize to be pursued by peoples who are only now 
learmng to take their place in the Bnbsh Commonwealth or m the 
community of nations 

NOTE — The proposals here made for the Colonies are, in my 
opimon, applicable also to temtones, such as the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, which arc under the Foreign Office 

C F STRICKLAND 

Oxford 
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Introduction 


The Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 laid down a 
principle of fust importance — that, under present circumstances. 
Colonics cannot build up a reasonable standard of well-being if 
they rely on their own resources alone It is tlicrcforc the duty of 
the Metropohtan poivcr to give constructive and concrete help to 
Colonies to secure for them an adequate minimum of social welfare 
Britain has now officially shouldered the task of furthering the 
development and welfare of the colonial peoples But such a policy 
should not take tlic form of benevolence A direct attack upon the 
glaring deficiencies of colonial life must be made, but at tlic same 
time the colonial peoples must be enabled and encouraged to tackle 
their problems by their mvn efforts and in their own way 
Among the most important forms of organisation through ivhich 
the colonial peoples can learn sclf-rcsponsibihty and leadership, and 
fit themselves to aclucvc political and economic progress, arc trade- 
union and co-operative movements Remarkable emphasis has been 
given to this by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons ^ 
Stressing the need for educational advance. Colonel Stanley said 

“I want to include under that heading many subjects which would 
have made the educational formalist of the ninctcentli century wince 
I do not mean by education just the literary education w'hich was his 
dream, nor tlic classrooms, the books and the teachers which were his 
tools I do not even mean the tivcnUeth-century cqmi alcnt of ‘ the 
three R’s ’ The education I have m mind goes far beyond the teacher’s 
voice It cannot only be found m books It cannot be learnt by 
heart It docs not end with schooldays Sometimes it does not even 
begin until schooldays are over The sort of education that we want 
as a basis for political development is education by life for life It 
must, of course, include the more formal kind of literary education 
I want, too, to deal with subjects which I consider just as important 
— education through local government, education tlirough community 
effort, such as trade unions and co-operatives, and education in the 
actual practice m administration ” 

Positive action has already been taken for the encouragement of 
trade umonism in the Colonies The appointment of a Labour 
Adviser to the Secretary of State and of a Labour Advisory Com- 
mittee to tlie Colomal Office, special officials of tlic Colonial Office 
* Debate on the Colonial Estimates, Hansard, 13th July 1943, Column 52 
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concentrating on these subjects and die creation of Labour Depart- 
ments mth trained staffs in most of the Colonies, have all helped to 
make trade umonism a reality m the lives of many of the colonial 
peoples within the last decade But there are vast numbers of 
small producers and peasants working on thetr own account — 
forming, indeed, die majonty of the colonial peoples — ^who are 
outside die scope of trade-umon activity Agnculturc is hkely to 
remain the mam source of occupation in the Golomes, and how is 
the future •well-being of this major part of the people to be achieved^ 
This report puts forward the neiv that these many millions of 
small cultivators can adueve their oivn progress, given opportunity, 
encouragement and initial help, through a planned development of 
co-opciative association and enterprise as a fundamental part of 
colonial ccononaic and social policy Go-operation has been highly 
developed m most prosperous agricultural countries, but is stiU all 
but non-existent m the majonty of the Colonies The colomal 
agncultunstns, for the most part, poor, ilhterate and unaccustomed 
to the Western ideas of science and commerce which are penetrating 
to his home Government help is required to assist him in the 
difficult transition from the old to the new economy The 
Co-operative Movement can be a vital instrument m this transition 
peiiod, not only for improving standards of Imng and education 
but for effecting the advance tlirough the people’s own efforts 
In the fciv Colonics — Ceylon, M^aya, Nigena, Palestine, Cyprus 
and Mauritius — where Co-opeiativc Departments have been 
estabhshed, progress has already been made in improving the 
conditions of life and outlook amongst those sections of the com- 
mumty that the limited personnel of these Departments have been 
able to reach This progress has been achieved isnth little, if any, 
financial assistance from go% crament other than the cost of providmg 
a handful of trained teachers and advisers In hlalaya, Ceylon and 
hlauntius the greater part of the co-operative effort has had to be 
dev'oted to the primary task of overcoming, through co-operative 
credit and thrift societies, the scourge of indebtedness to the money- 
lender The work has only begun, but wherever relief from this 
burden of debt has been gained (or where, as in parts of Africa, its 
incidence is not hcav'y) the way is open for a planned development 
of co-operative marketing and processing, consumers’ societies, 
co-operative farming, stock-breeding, fisheries, co-operativ^c use of 
graving land, land reclamation and drainage, co-operative settle- 
ments, liousc-buildmg societies, co-operative dairjang, and so on 
* See “Labour Supervision m the Ckjlonitl Empire,” 1937-43 Colomal ^o 183 
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through the whole range of colonial economics Through co- 
opciativc associations the technological advances in agiicultural 
method, which open up new hon7ons of prospciity to the farmer, 
could be brought to die knowledge, and within the icach, of the 
colomal peasant But equally tvith material advance co*opciation 
must aim at creating an educated and progressive citircnry Sir 
Horace Plunkett defined co-opcration as “Better Farming, Better 
Business, Better Living ” He did not intend Bettci Living to be 
merely an accidental consequence, but rather a diicct object of all 
co-operative effort 

It is a fundamental principle of all co-operative activity that 
material progicss is of litdc avail without a coi responding educa- 
tional advance in self-reliance, responsibility and citizenship But 
once the stage of government assistance in guidance and education 
has been passed, die co-operative movement in any Colony should 
proceed on its own momentum as a dynamic people’s movement 
It will then produce its own Icadcis and educationists from the 
ranks of its own members, and gam confidence, cxpeuencc and 
ability with each step forward This stage has already been i cached 
in Ceylon, where die co-opcrati\'c movement is piogiessing rapidly, 
and IS well on the way tow'ards independence 

Once a Colony has developed its co-operative economy in a 
reasonably wide field, a long step forward has been taken in its 
capacity for democratic self-government But although this fact 
may be given recognition in ofliaal speeches, the actual extent to 
w'hich it has been understood and cncouiagcd is still incredibly 
small For the majonly of colonial peoples co-opcration docs not 
yet exist Even where separate Co-opciativc Departments hav'c 
been set up, the personnel is too small to reach more dian a small 
section of the population Some Colonies liavc no co-operative 
law, oi have legislation designed for the needs of prmlcgcd gioups, 
and not suited for Native societies The history of many cmbr^^onic 
co-operative expeuments is one of opportunities lost and chances 
marred by the lack of understanding of co-operative pnnciplcs 
Identical mistakes have been repealed in different Colonies, and 
co-operation has had to combat the opposition of pnvatc trading 
Intel csts unable to sec that a prosperous Native community offers 
more economic opportunity than a poverty-stricken one 

In contrast to this dark background there arc a few bnght spots 
There have been agricultural offiaals m many Colonics who have 
given constant support and encouragement to the development of 
colonial co-opcration Having an intimate knowledge of the 
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problems underlying agncultural progress they have reahsed that 
the broad masses of people can best be reached by the scientific 
departments of government, through co-operative assoaations 
There have been a number of distinguished colomal adimmstrators 
and authorities, notably Mr C F StneUand, who have pressed 
this vuew There have been Commissions of Inquiry set up by the 
Colonial OEBce (the latest of which was the West African Cocoa 
Commission of 1938), which have recommended repeatedly that 
co-operative association should be given wholehearted encourage- 
ment With few exceptions, however, httle positive action has so 
far been taken to carry out their recommendations It is par- 
ticularly encouraging, therefore, to note that the important role 
is'hich co-operative movements can and should play m post-war 
reconstruction was strongly emphasised at the Umted Nations 
Conference on Food and Agnculture at Hot Spnngs, Virgmia, in 

1943" 

In the -work of post-war reconstruction and planmng co-operative 
assoaations of producers will have a vital part to play The in- 
creasing international control of production and marketing of 
pnmary products, the emergence of commodity and price control 
boards, will bnng no benefit to the small producer unless be is 
orgamsed and capable of efficient partiapation For this the 
co-operative assoaation of colomal producers is imperative if the 
interests of the countless small cultivators are to be defended The 
fundamental interdependence of the producer and the consumer 
must, however, be recogmsed It has rightly been pomted out that 
“all men on earth are consumers of food,”” and in the general 
objective of raising consumption levels and nutritional standards 
the need for adequate representation of consumers cannot be 
ov erstressed The development of co-operative consumers’ soaeties, 
almost non-existent— and certainly very difficult — at present in the 
Colomes, would be of the utmost value in this connection and also 
in the general education of the consumer in wase spending 

If co-operation on an adequate scale is to develop m the Colonies, 
more active encouragement along a broad Ime of policy must come 
from London and the Colomal Gov ernments This book outhnes 
the principles on which such a pohey should be based, and the steps 
which would be necessary to carr^'- it into effect 

> Cffld 6451, pp 27-28, see also Section Reports of the ConTerence, IQI'5, Cmd 6a6i, 

- pp_ 23, 24 ^ 

Cmd'e^gi^p U">*ed NaUons Conterences on Food and Agnculture, 1943, 
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mcreasing money economy, the cultivator’s opportunity for c'penditure 
increased and he got hopeIcssl\ into debt ” ’ 

This IS a dismal catalogue of ills ind difTeicnt commentators 
emphasise different items Some stitss the evils of ignorance, or 
lay the blame on ill-hcaldi, others coiicentiatc on the unccononnc 
return of tiic holding A discussion of all the items would take us 
too far afield IVc must be satisfied to deal bnefiv with a few ol the 
major economic causes of tlie peasant’s pov erty 
A potent cause of pov ertv is the concentration of the cash economy 
of the Colonies on one or two staple crops for export Tins leads to 
dependence on a woild marlct liable to violent fluctuations against 
which the Colonias have no defences In tlic Gold Coast cocoa 
accounted for 6o per cent of exports in 1937, in the Gambia 90 per 
cent of the exports w ere groundnuts In Barb idos and the Leew ard 
Islands sugar formed 90 pci cent and 80 per cent of exports, 
respectively, in Jamaica sug-ir products and bananas together 
constituted 85 per cent of the expoi i trade in 1 938 Such specialisa- 
tion involves a substantial sacnficc tn the grove mg of othci crops, 
either for export or subsistence The icsults have been disistrous 
Any general depression in the level of world pnees immediately 
affects the main source of the Colonies’ income, while the backward- 
ness of farming to meet local food tcquncments has had adverse 
effects upon the nutrition and health of the inhabitants There is 
need for a larger internal trade in almost all Colonies 

Concentration on these staple crops has been accompanied by the 
emergence of a fcv\ powerful and strongly established European and 
Amcncan firms which purchase tlic bulk of tlic cocoa, palm products, 
groundnuts, bananas, sugar and cotton They usually work 
through a compheated “advance” system 01 ihrougli middlemen 
In West Afnea thousands of pounds sterling are advanced annually 
by tire large European cocoa-buyang firms to their iWrican buy ers, in 
order that they may' pay cash to lesser buyers and so on A long 
chain of middlemen often stretches from where the crop is collected, 
on isolated bush farms far in the interior, to tlic port of shipment 

and each gets his commission \\flicn the Cocoa Commission 
inquired mto the situation in the Gold Coast, tlnrteen European 
firms alone were handling 98 per cent of tlic total crop, 40 per cent 
passing through the hands of die United Afnea Company In tlie 
West Indies a high proportion of the banana export trade was, at 
the outbreak of vvar, m the hands of the United Fruit Company, a 

^ No 2 Bulletin on^e Kefen e Bants’ Agniailtural Credit Department, quoted p 1 4.2, 
Impmal Conferirce^nfilgncultural CQ-operahonj 1938 
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vast American concern, and whicli with ils associated companies, 
including Elder & Fyffcs, represented a viitual monopoly m winch 
the English and American markets had been appoitioned between 
tlie vanous compames, amongst whom there was no competition 
Producers were paid on a sliding scale based on market pi ices and 
drawn up by the United Fruit Company on terms not unfavourable 
to Itself 

The colomal peoples have been unable to develop any defensive 
orgamsation against such modern business methods, or against 
the fluctuation of markets They lack any sort of economic in- 
dependence, and one of the main reasons for tins is indebtedness 
This problem has reached such overwhelming proportions, 
especially in tlie Asiatic Colonics, that the peasant has become, in 
effect, a debt-slave to tlie moneylender The independent producer 
has been reduced to tlie position of a worker for the minimum 
necessary to keep body and soul together The peasant rarely rises 
above this bare subsistence-level He knows that if his efforts were 
to raise him above this, the difference would be wholly absorbed 
by the moneylender His outlook is well summarised in the old 
Punjab saying “In good times the moneylender cats us, in bad 
times we eat him ” In the East — but not only there — by far the 
greater part of the peasants’ borrowings, whether for purposes 
connected with the production of crops or for extravagant cere- 
monial occasions, such as weddings and funerals (to which they are 
closely bound by social custom), is provided by the moneylender 
The problem of land and land tenure is also far-reaching The 
ease with which, in certain Colomes, tlie small producer’s holding 
can be moitgaged with little hope of recovery is an important 
contributory factor in rural indebtedness There have been repre- 
hensible developments in the way of large-scale acquisition of land 
by outside interests or immigrants, and the breaking down of 
economic holdings into uneconomic smaller units 
On tins subject Sir Frank Stockdale, in his 1943 Report on the 
West Indies,^ wntes 

“In regard to land tenure it has been largely held that only tlie 
freehold is acceptable by the people it has been found, however, 
that when the objectives for agncultural development aie explained, 
and illustrations given of the disastrous results to the commumty of the 
fieeliold system (especially the fragmentation of holdings, the in- 
debtedness of the land, and the accumulation of land by mercantile 


‘ Vide Report by Sxr Frank Stock dak on Daelopment and Welfare in the K'cil Indies, i9}0-4a 
Colonial No 184, 1943 
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interests nt tlie expense of the ngricultural community), the repre- 
senidUxes of the people hive been pitpircd to consider iltenntivc 
systems of tenure, in fict, the Gosemnicnts of the Let u irds, St Luen, 
Birbados ind Innidad hi\c ilrcady adopted a system of long-ltmi 
leases for land settlements ” * 

In a dct.iilcd summar> of the economic caiisus of poverty in the 
Punjab, where conditions aic in many w'lys similat to colonial 
conditions, a distinguished administiatoi points out tli it 

“more thin anytlung else the lack of sidled direction is responsible 
for the poterty of the country The miss of the people bite not 
known hoi< to increase dicir outturn the Punj ib is poor liecausc 
It is not organised on the lines that lead to t calih Of positive 
causes, the greatest is undoubtedly waste The waste of human 
matenal due to the high death rate, whicli removes from productive 
employment many who arc of die best ages, or who have gathered 
skill or cxpcnencc There is waste due to prcvcntible illness, and 
the inefficiency that comes from frequent sufli ung riicie js 

vvastc in the defective agncultural system tint results m men doing 
Uttfe or no work for a considerable portion of the vear in the 
number of unncccssan middlemen engaged in distnhution in 
unnecessary litigation in the relation between 1 indlord ind 
tenant in the miserable system of rural credit, whcicbv i large 
number of usurers entangle the unv ary peasant into a net fiom which 
there is only one escape from the depredations of insects and other 
animals in the use of infertile seed of manure from the 
weak sense of discipline, the real economic nnpoi lance of which is not 
realised The real w astc of fragmentation is seldom undci-siood 

in failure to put land o that use which yields the higliest profit 
in the hcav 7 mortality among cattle m the vast areas left 
to hfaturc to wreak her capncious will on If tlie wasted in- 
telligence, skill, human labour, capital and rcsouiccs could bt utilised 
to the full m the production of wealth, tlicrc would be no longer 
occasion to deplore tlie povfrty of the province 


Over and above these man-made factois depressing colonial living 
standards, there is a harsh and hostile nature to be conquered 
Most of tlie Colonies arc in the tropics, where man lias not vet 
succeeded in controlling his chvironmcnt Tlie fight against human, 
animal and plant diseases , against the cncroaclimcnt of the desert, 
against the chmatc, the strWglc to secure water supplies and to 
prevent the depredations of pests, all these battles have still to be 
won before a healthy and prosperous life can be forged in tropical 
conditions No form of political or economic organisation provides, 
in itself, the answer to these p roblcms 
Why has this degrading colo lual povcrlv been allowed to continue? 

1 Colonial No 184,0/1 at , pp ^2-33 

» Thi l^ealih and Welfare of the PiWfr, by H Calvert, 1938, pp 357-389 
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Failure to effect any adequate impiovcmcnt has undoubtedly 
had Its roots m the lamer-faire attitude of Biitish governments 
Colonial policy was less directed to promotion of colonial welfare 
and prosperity than to tlie maintenance of law and order so that 
trading companies might pursue, without interruption, tlicir 
business of seciirmg a steady flow of raw materials to the wealthier 
industrial countries 

“British colonial administrators, reflecting and indeed prolonging 
the attitude of their km in Britain, lavished their attention upon 
pohtical development, while the more powerful economic forces weie 
alloived their free and devastating attack upon native society ” ^ 

This attitude marked not only the early stages of “opening up” 
and expansion, but persisted until 1940, when colonial economic 
policy was rc-defined in the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act Apart from large-scale enterprises in the “opening up” 
penod — ^such as roads, railways and harbours — there has been no 
programme of planned development Even tliose large-scale enter- 
prises were developed in a most haphazard fashion, and financed 
mainly by loans on the London money market The financial 
policy of the Colonial Office, up till 1940,* in effect made planned 
development impossible since tins laid down that each Colony 
should be self-supporting and that its budget should be balanced 
annually The more backward a colonial territory, the greater its 
need of economic development, but the lower the taxation ivhich 
could be laiscd to finance it and other calls upon revenue ivith 
higher priorities The first step away from this was made in 1929, 
when the Colonial Development Fund was inaugurated But this 
fund only tnade free giants to Colonies which would “provide 
commerce with or industry in the United Kingdom ” It was not 
until 1 940 that a new attitude was defined 

Schemes for economic development remained, therefoic, dependent 
upon such icvenue as could be raised witliin the terntoiy This 
revenue already had to cover public debt charges, such as interest 
and sinking-fund charges on costs of railway and harbour con- 
struction,® salaries of Government officials, social services and defence 

^ Miss M Perinm in an article m The Times, 14th March 19 j.a 

“ An example of the heavy public debt avhicli a Colony has to bear ts gi\ en in tlie 
case of the Gold Coast In 1937-38 intcicst and sinking fund charges due on the public 
debt of tlie Colony amounted to £659,720, whereas m tlie same vear expenditure on 
economic development was onl> £577,567, and on social scnices £61 1,336 This debt 
has been incurred mainly in the building of the railw ay, which cost upward of £ 1 0,000,000, 
and in the construction of a deep-tvater harbour at Tiikoi adi at a cost of over £3,000,000 
— mde Dr Rita Hmdcn, Plan for Africa, 1941, pp 145-155, and Economic Sitrv^ of the 
Colonial Empire, y 117 
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expenditure It is not surprising that tliere has been little or no 
surplus to finance a programme of economic development 

The more obvious and direct causes of colonial poverty which 
ive have sketched here — ^impenal latsser-faire, debt slavery, cx- 
ploitation by powerful economic interests, undue speaalisation 
on a few crops, lack of organisation — ^ivere aggravated by the 
indirect but equally important effects of the changing currents of 
world economy on inelastic colonial agricultural systems The - 
pnmary producers have been the sufferers in the world markets of 
the twentieth century'', the Colonies have suffered particularly 
severely in having no ^temative to which to turn Their lack of 
home market agncultural organisation, the absence of industnes, 
the failure of their people to enter into trade, have rendered their 
economies painfully bntde and I’ulnerable 

2 The Need eor Co-operation 

No pohey can succeed, or be ultimately acceptable to the colonial 
peoples, if based on their treatment as poor relations There is no 
future for a world organised by the wealtlucr industrial countries 
on the basis of rehef or chanty for their poorer agncultural 
neighbours The colonial peoples will themselves wish to play an 
increasing r 61 e m the conduct of their own affairs and in the 
bamshment of poverty ffom their hves To this end the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement is of fundamental importance 

This is as stressed at the Umted Nations Conference at Hot Spnngs 
in 1943 The Conference was concerned wTth the improvement of 
agncultural methods and output and the raising of food standards 
in all countries The value of a co-operative approach in achiexung 
these ends was recogmsed in a number of resolutions, and one 
resolution was devoted specifically^ to the encouragement of the 
co-operative mo\ ement 

“ Resolution XVI! — Cooperative Movements 

IVhereas 

1 The cooperative movement has been of very great importance in 
many countnes, both to urban and rural populations, especially in 
agncultural distncts, where fanning is based on small umts and in urban 
areas of low-mcome famibes, 

2 The proper fonctiomng of cooperative societies may^ facibtate 
adjustments of agncultural producuon and distnbuhon, as members have 
confidence in the recomme'idations and guidance of their own co- 
operatw'e organizations, which they know operate m the interests of their 
members and of soaety in general, 

3 The democratic control and educational programs, which are 
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features of the cooperative movement, can play a vital part m the training 
of good democratic citizens, and assist m induang a sound conception of 
economic matters , 

The Untied Mahons Conference on Food and Agriculture Recommends 

I That, in order tq make it possible for people to help themselves in 
lowering costs of production and costs of distribution and marketing 
(c) All countries study the possibilities of the further establishment of 
producer and consumer cooperative societies in order to render 
necessary production, marketing, purchasing, finance and other 
services , 

{b) Each nation examine its laws, regulations and institutions to 
determine if legal 01 institutional obstacles to cooperative de- 
velopment exist, in ordei to make desirable adjustments , 

(c) Full information as to the present development of cooperatives in 
different countries be made available thiough the permanent 
organization recommended in Resolution II ” ^ 

Anothei icsolution of the Hot Springs Conference ivas devoted to 
the question of agncultuial credit In view of what has been said 
above concerning the indebtedness of the peasant, this resolution is 
of particular impoi lance 

'‘Resolution XVI— Agricultural Credit 

Whereas 

1 Capital development and adequate credit facilities arc necessary if 
agncultural production is to be restored, increased and intensified, 

2 Agricultural ciedit in some countries has frequently been obtainable 
only at rates which the farmer could not afford to pay , 

3 The agricultural communities in many countnes have been unable 
to obtain information on the orgamzation and development of agricultural 
credit systems in other countnes , 

4. In some countnes full agncultural development has been or may 
be obstructed by difficulties in providing adequate capital , 

The United Mahons Conference on Food and Agriculture Recommends ‘ 

1 That every endeavour be made to ensure an adequate supply of 
credit to agriculture, 

2 That to this end full use be made of all types of smtable pnvate, 
cooperative and public credit institutions , 

3 That the rate of interest be as low as possible and the conditions 
regarding initial cost, redemption, etc , be as favourable as possible for 
the borroivcrs, particularly ivith a view to helping the small farmer , 

4 Tliat, in view of tlie importance of agncultural credit, its leqmre- 
ments be duly recognized by international action taken as a result of this 
Conference ” ^ 


^ Final Act of ibe United Mahons Conference on Food and Agneulture, 1943, Cmd 6451, 
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This Recommendation makes clear that co-operative credit is 
not the only fonn of credit ivhich needs to be developed, but there 
are certain aspects of the colonial debt problem which can best 
be solved in this way ^ It remains the case, however, that so 
far co-operative credit societies have only touched the fringe 
of the problem, largely due to the microscopic scale on which 
they have been developed even by the most progressive colonial 
governments It is doubtful if co-operative credit societies in 
any Colony supply more than 5 per cent of the requirements for 
productive purposes 

The task of freeing the peasant from debt implies also the equally 
formidable one of preventing its recurrence So inveterate has the 
habit of borrowing become that in Malaya, for example, where the 
Government paid off his debts to give him a clean start, the Malay 
promptly borrowed again from the Chinese for unproductive 
purposes Any practical steps to achieve freedom from debt slavery 
in the Colonies must be accompanied by education of the indmdual 
in thrift, the reahsaUon of his responsibility in controlling his own 
affairs, the progressive abohtion of evil customs, and the adjustment 
of his ideas to a changing economy 
How these two essential ends — to free the peasant from debt 
slavery, and to make lum realise his responsibility for controlling 
his affairs — are to be achieved by the development of co-operative 
credit, and how far this work needs to be implemented and extended 
by State action, is the subject of Chapter X of this book But it 
should be understood from the outset that m most instances there is 
only one practical alternative to co-operative credit for the small producer — 
and that is usury This is pardcularly the case in tlie sphere of short- 
term credit for productive purposes, which is a year-by-year 
necessity for thousands of small producers in almost every Colony 
Co-operation has no less a part to play in the marketing of the 
peasant s produce It is not claimed tliat co-operation is a panacea 
for all marketing problems and effective under all conditions 
There may be* cases where the grower ivill benefit most by a free 
competitive market, and other cases where marketing through 
Government boards will secure the best results But in many 
circumstances of particular relevance to colomal conditions, co- 
operative marketing offers the best prospects 
The outstanding example of a colomal problem m which co- 
operative marketing has an especially important function to fill 
IS in the struggle against the big trading firms The germs of this 
^ This IS discussed more fully m Chapter X 
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development are indeed already in existence In Nigeria and the 
Gold Coast theie has long been protest and resentment among 
Native growers against the monopolistic buying agreements con- 
cluded by European concerns to control West African cocoa and 
palm-products crops in then own interests The Cocoa Buying 
Agreement of 1937 brought tilings to a climax and resulted in an 
organised general hold-up of cocoa in the Gold Coast Tlieic is 
also the classic instance of the struggle of the small Jamaica banana 
growers agmnst the big American fiuit firms ^ 

The European and American combines imposing monopoly 
conditions on unorganised colonial producers, or the trend towards 
Goicrnment Control Boaids on which Native groivers arc not so 
far represented, do not hoivcver complete tlie picture of exploitation 
The publicity focussed on tliese paiUculai examples, due to tlie 
lesulting unrest among the more politically conscious peoples of 
West Afnca and the West Indies, has rci’calcd the conditions of 
economic injustice and poveity prevaihng among small producers 
in those regions The full extent of exploitation and subjection 
winch prevail to an even gi cater degiee among wcakei and less 
vocal communities has not yet been revealed Only the outwaid 
signs of apathy and stagnation, and the known facts of universal 
acute poverty and indebtedness give a clue to the position, and to 
the gieat need foi protective co-operative associations of pioducers 

There are other directions in which colonial co-operation has a 
part to play The striking evidence of malnutiition among colonial 
peoples,^ which was revealed by the Nutrition Report in 1939,® has 
compelled the general admission that colonial agriculture must be 
reoiganised — and there is some measure of agreement on the 
necessity foi a great extension of mixed farming This need for 
new agricultural cnterpnscs — dairying, mai ket-gardening, poultry- 
farming, piggeries, etc — ivhelhci caused by fundamental changes in 
the world market for the main export crops, as in the case of sugar, 
01 by the evil results of spcciahsation on a few crops liable to price 
fluctuations, opens a viigin field for co-opeiati\c agricultural de- 
velopment, in which long-standing private economic interests and 
middlemen are less entrenched 

The 1 corganisation of agnculturc, which must be one of the fiist 
aims of colonial economics, can only be achieved after most careful 

1 The place of co-opcration in tlic marketing of colonial produce is discussed in 
Chapter XI 

- bee Hun^tr end Health tn the Colomes, Report to the Fabnn Colonial Bureau, ig p). 

* Economic Adsusory Committee on Nutrition m the Colonial Empire Vtcle Cmd 
6050 of 1939, pan 116, and Cmd 6051 of 1939, pp 35“38 
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scientific and tccknic^ research The results of this research %wll 
have to be put into practice by colonial populations of very limited 
education How can essential improvements be brought Muthin the 
capacity of colonial peoples'* The co-operative organisation offers 
the most acceptable means It prondes a platform for the instructor, 
pools the use of apparatus, makes the adoption and enforcement of 
new methods a communal responsibility, and is able to link improved 
production iiath a better return for the product and hence to a 
direct and readily understood economic advantage 

Some of the more obvious agncultural improvements which could 
be introduced through co-operative organisations arc stock-breeding, 
milk recording, vetennarj' measures, use of improved seeds, pro- 
\Tsion of secdhngs and frmt-trees, control of pests, use of fertihscrs, 
cultivating, harvesting and processing machinery, drainage and 
irngation, control of soil erosion, food presen'ation ^ Co-operative 
organisations of producers mil provide the channel through which 
the Government scientific and techmeal departments — ^Agnculture, 
Health, Education, etc — mil be able to reach tlie mass of small 
producers 

In freeing the coiomal producer from his shackles, and in building 
up the foundations of co-operation until the movement finds strength 
and momentum to cany on in its own way, help is needed both 
from the local governments and from this country The form and 
shape that this help might take are outhned in the foUomng 
chapters 


Chapter II 

THE MEANING OF CO-OPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISE IN THE COLONIAL FIELD 

Unfortunately, there is no sphere in which more misunderstanding 
of the underlying pnnciples has ensted than in tliat of the co- 
operative system There has been confusion in the minds of even 
the most distinguished coiomal atithonties, due in part to the crop 
of bogus co-operative enterprises which have sprung up from time 
to time in some Colonies, and wnose failures have hampered sound 
co-operative development It is common practice for Cntics to 

^ For details sec Chapter XIII 
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emphasise these failuies as a reason for discouraging further efforts 
at co-operation Public opinion must therefore be disabused of 
some widely held rmsconceptions about colomal co-operation 

There is the misconception that co-operative effort is entirely new 
to the minds of colonials This is not supported by the facts Some 
form of co-ordinated effort is common in even the most primitive 
societies In parts of Malaya men and ivomen have worked co- 
operatively for genciations, not only on land as padi planters and 
forest produce collectors, but at sea as fishermen and boatmen 
In West Afnca the clearing of giound and burmng of bush for 
cultivation, thatching and hedging are all done communally In 
other parts of Afnca a rudimcntaiy co-operative management of 
grazing land has existed for centuries Although this is not 
“co-operative” entei pnse in the modern sense, being compulsory 
rather than voluntary, nevertheless a tradition of collective action 
m the mutual interest of tlic community is a useful basis for future 
co-opeiative development 

What , IS neiv is the large-scale penetration of the primitive 
economics of the colonial peoples by the ideologies and methods 
of European civilisation The use of money, the groivmg of 
commercial crops, scientific methods of farming were all new and 
strange ideas to people who did not tlunk in terms of money, but 
in terms of subsistence and land Under tlie impact of tliesc new 
forces, the interests of weak and illiterate peoples, centuries behind 
m cconoipic development, require active protection The need for 
State assistance to help tliem to adjust tlieir ideas and methods to 
a level of scientific progress wluch has been developing m Europe 
for centuries is manifest It is in tins period of transition and 
weakness that colomal peoples need plannfd assistance fiom their 
governments, and the colonial co-operative movements — unlike 
those of Bntam and Depmark — ^requnc the encouragement of the 
State in their initial stages 

A second misconception is the belief that the co-operative methods 
and technology of highly prospcious agncultural countries, such as 
Denmark, arc unsuited to colomal conditions It is said that the 
Danish system demands a very high level of mutual trust and widely 
diffused business abihty, which colonials do not command 
Examination of the facts shorn that these so-called prerequisites 
arc m fact tlie products of co-opcrativ c Danish agnculture Seventy 
years ago, aftei the Prussians and Austrians had sivept the Danes 
out of tlie fertile piownces of Sclilcsuag-Holstcin into the sandy 
islands they noiv occupy, the Danish peasantry was illiterate and 
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poverty-stncLen The country passed from povcity to prosperity 
in a remarkably short time as a consequence of the introduction of 
co-opcrati\c farming methods coupled svith the spread of the folk- 
schools — the great educational movement which rose among the 
people themseh cs ^ The folk-schools produced from among the 
farmers and peasantry an cvcr-mcrcasmg number of co-operative 
leaders, who fostered the necessary knowledge and ability among 
the people 

The will and the lusion of a people towards improv’ing their 
conditions must be developed parallel with any programme of 
co-operative economy One of the most prolific causes of failure 
of co-operativ'e expenments fostered by colonial governments has 
been the failure to reahse tins fundamental requirement In the 
few Golomcs where co-opcrativ c departments have been established 
the importance of this aspect has been realised, and sound pro- 
gress achieved, the limits of which have been set only by hmits 
of personnel 

Another misconception is that certain colonial peoples arc in- 
capable of co-operating owing to innate defects of character, or 
because they are too backward and primitive to imbibe “co- 
operation Tlius, an official Committee of Inquiry’’ in Malaya in 
igir advised against co-operation on the giounds of the Afalay’s 
character A Co-operabve Department was, however, established 
more than a decade later, and a few years after its inception tlic 
Registrar states 


m Malayan co-operative societies have been rc- 
SwIvflLi? number-only, or possibly less tlien, four figures in 
fn turnover running into well over ten milhons 

efficienev pre-eminence in honesty or 

few thonsanfl A ^ aimed bv any race or class, especially when a 
can vvub nationalities in humWc walks of life 

teachers ^ ^ few Euiopean civil servants and technical 

Sown mofv r lT" ® a quarter pounds sterling of 

and at the samp t b for their own needs and necessities, 


•■el!'™ Ik'J ' colomal administrators Iht 
the ‘unhft’ r ^ °i™ chantable or benev'olent activity fc 

Sfi Illustrated by the fact thr 

Colonies still have no adequate Co-operative Ordinance, bi 

LahoralOT^xSorA pp ° 
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rely on the Fzicndly Societies and Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts, which may not suit colonial conditions, to give societies their 
legal coiporatc status 

The principle of sound business is a fundamental principle of 
all co-operative activity It follows that co-operative credit is 
not concerned ivith the indiseriminate extension of credit While 
the individual benefits by the mutual collective guarantee of 
his fellows, the incidental necessity for honesty, punctuality, trust- 
woithiness and fair dealing has an increasing and cumulative value 
in the coloiiiars capacity to organise and run his own affairs on a 
democratic basis It is a truism that once the peasant is capable 
of handling his own credit requirements on a co-operative basis with 
his neighbours, he is also on the way to becoming capable of building 
up highly efficient organisations for marketing and processing his 
crop and purchasing his agncultural requirements at wholesale 
rates, and of taking his place on the large ciop and price control 
boards which arc emerging in the general world trend towards 
international planning 

Witli tliese popular misconceptions out of the way, it is possible 
to examine the actual principles, objects and structure of the co- 
operative movement The mam types of co-operative organisation 
which have so far developed, or are showing signs of development, 
in tlie Colonics, arc as follows, though it should be pointed out tliat 
societies often group together various functions 

(1) Co-operative Credit and Thiift Societies — ^The aim of these is to teach 
tlie people how to create a sound system of credit for the essential pro- 
ductive needs of tlie small pioduccr or craftsman, without paying 
usuiious rates ol interest, the reduction of existing indebtedness, and the 
elimination of harmful practices and customs Almost invariably these 
objects are achieved thiough the education of the members in improved 
standards of citizenship, lesponsibihty and the promotion of thrift 
Where a number of these primary societies have become well established, 
the next step is the foimation of Central Co-operative Banks and Unions 

(2) Co-operative Marletmg and Processing Societies — ^These seek to teach 
the producer how to obtain a fair pnee for his products by the economies 
of collective bargaining, giading, processing, packing, use of by-products, 
reduction of distnbuUon costs, and by improving the quality of his crops 
and methods of processing A number of these societies (e g the cocoa- 
maiketmg societies of Nigeria and the Gold Coast) also combine credit 
functions 

(3) Co-operative Agncultural Societies — ^These are educational associations, 
where peasants meet to hear lectuies and discuss farming technique The 
West Indies have several such societies, which aic well organised and 
douig useful ivork, though they are not co-operative m any economic sense 

(4) Agricultural Purchasing Societies — These exist for the purpose of 
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buyinc; seeds, fertilisers, tools and other stores (as distinct from consumers’ 
stores) Some marketing and credit societies undertake such uork 
ancillary to tlieir main business, and in several Colonics Departments of 
'Agticuiture supply tlie peasant’s small individual requirements of seeds, 
seedlings and tools 

(5) Consumers' Co-operchie Soaeltes —Thar aim is to supply tlie day-to- 
day shopping requirements of consumers, in villages and touns, on a 
non-profit basis They obtain goods as near as possible to the source of 
supplv and retail them to members at prc% ailing market pnccs, returning 
the surplus from their trading operations, after deducting actual uorJang 
costs, m the form of a dividend to mcmbci's pro rata to their purchases 
Customers’ soaeties have made good progress only m Palestine and 
Cyprus, but a beginning has been made in Ken>a, vbcrc a few shops 
have been mitiatcd by the Jeancs School in Nan obi Interest m the idea 
of tallage shops has been aroused in' N\ asaland, and co-operative stores 
have been successful among the uoikers’ settlements on the Ceylon tea 
plantations Similar developments appear to be immediately desirable 
to replace the existing truck systems m many plantation areas, eg m 
the Camcroons 

(6) Co-opiraliu Agricultural Settlements — ^Thesc endeavour to reduce the 
cost of settlement on the land and to increase the efficiency of production 
For this purpose the members usually carry out all permanent viorks, 
such as farm building, drainage, deep ploughing and irngabon, jointly, 
and use expensive machinery on a collccuvc basis They also purchase 
their farm requirements and sell their products jointly The best examples 
of successful co-operative settlements arc to be found m Palestine, but 
expenments are bemg made in Jamaica 

(7) Irrigation Societies — ^Thc aim is to enable water consumers to obtain 
a good and regular supply of water at the lowest possible cost, to teach 
them how to manage their own supply, and make the most economical 
use of It 

(8) Co-operative Craftsmen Societies — ^These are to be found mainly in 
Ceylon, where there are a few socieUcs of weavers, carpenters and smiths 
There are also a few in carpentry, carving, furmture and ironraaking in 
West Africa 

(9) Health, Sanitation, Housing, Transport and General Purpose Societies — 
In countries such as the Colonies, where the social services pronded by 
central and local authonties arc still undeveloped and costly, there is 
an immediate need for co-operative action in the provision of social 
services which may not have direct economic objects This type of 
society is extremely valuable m pnmiUve commumbes Societies of live 

Better Livmg” type and the “General Purpose” societies of India and 
Malaya fall within this group — also the new groups bemg formed m 
Jamaica with the help of “Jamaica Welfare" The objects of such 
societies mclude the restriction of expenditure on ccremomes, the pre- 
vention of litigation by arbitration, beautifymg the town or vnilage, 
clearance of bunal-grounds, building footpaths, runmng schools, clearing 
wells and drams, organisation of local fairs, and so on All these activities 
serve to draw the threads of viUage life close and make the individual 
more conscious of his duty and responsibility to his fellows In Palestine 
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the Housing and Transport Co-opcialivcs have been of great value in 
Jewish colonisation 

(10) Wage-earners' Thrift Societies — ^These societies fulfil the twofold 
purpose of encouraging workers to save within their mcdns^ and also of 
providing cheap credit 

(11) Co-operative Farming — ^This is still in its infancy in the Colonies, 
ivith the exception of Palestine 

(12) Co-operative Stock-breeding and Livestock Societies — ^These arc con- 
cerned with improving the strains of livestock, disseminating technical 
advice and education, encouragement of scientific methods of bleeding, 
milk recording, etc They can be developed for tlic handling, tians- 
pot tation, slaughter and canning of cattle 

This summary docs not include every type of society winch has 
emerged, but it presents a pictmc of the diversity of co-operative 
activity and its adaptability Where the peasant is buidened with 
debt, as in tlic Asiatic Colonies, the tendency has been for co- 
opciative activity to be devoted to overcoming this ovei whelming 
pioblem Indeed little progress can be made in any othci field 
until a substantial ficcdom from bondage to the moncylendei has 
been achieved In other Colonics tlic problems of over-population 
and land settlement may lead to the establishment of co-operative 
settlements and co-operative faiming methods as a means of giving 
increased employment and increasing productivity Similaily, the 
necessity for improving nutritional standaids may encourage such 
forms of co-operative activity as daiiying soactics and co-operative 
fisheries — ^which have hitherto not taken root in the Colonies 
Even under pi csent conditions, however, thci c is no reason why a 
typical colonial village, carefully educated in co-operaUon, should 
not in time develop all’, or the majority, of the following activities 
co-opeiativc marketing societies (each crop to have its separate 
society), agricultural society, cicdit and tlnift society, co-operative 
shop, scveial livestock societies, a gcncial purpose society, and 
possibly a house-building society Such a village would not fall 
far short of the progressive standards of tlie typical ruial village in 
Denmark, or in some parts of the Dominions 
A definition of co-operative entei prise in tlie colonial sphere must 
therefore be an clastic one, to cover not only existing enterprises, 
but tlie embryonic forms of future development and enterprises 
which in industrial communities would generally be undertaken by 
the municipality The following simple definition is submitted 

“ A co-operative society is a corporate^ body which acquires legal 
status by registiation under the Co-operative Societies Oidinance or 


^ “Corporate” is not neccssanly used here m tlie narrowest legal sense 
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equivalent statute, and which is formed voluntarily by groups of pio- 

ducers and/oi consumers for the carrying on of any actmtyaitmng at 

their mutual welfare on the basis of democratic rcsponsibilit) 

It IS important to stress that the term “co-operaUve” should 
exclude all forms of voluntary associations whose acmutics aim at 
mutual welfare in the shape of ditndends on invested capital These 
associations may be admirable in themselves, but co-opcration has 
in the past been prejudiced by organisations using the name 
“co-operative” for misleading purposes In the extension of 
co-operative enterpnse in the Colonics, spcaal care must be taken 
against renewed confusion 

Three basic principles of co-operative organisation must 
accompany this dcfimtion 

(1) The individual members themselves own and manage the 
Societ) in their corporate capaaty and arc responsible for its proper 
conduct and admimstration on a democratic basis (This precludes 
actual management by the State but docs not exclude official 
inspection and advice The State must, in fact, play an important 
part m the early stages of development ) 

(2) The members reap the benefit of their collective effort, not 
in the payment of profits on capital invested (this usually bears a 
fixed leturn of not more than 6 per cent ), but m proportion to their 
sales or purchases -nath their society They also benefit by the re- 
duction in rates of interest on their borrowings, or in the promotion 
of some mutually beneficial enterpnse 

(3} As a general rule co-opcration should be voluntary', with 
fieedom to join and to leav'c the society The Co-operative Society 
would lose Its co-operative character if it became a closed corpora- 
tion which outside producers were not free to join and participate 
in the benefits of membership, or if it took the form of a compulsory 
marketing board - 

1 It has been pointed out that a co-operative soatty is not ncccssmly a corporate 
body, and acquires this status only on registration An Tltemative definition is given 
by Air H Calvert {Laws and Pmaplcs of Co operation, p 14) 

“Co-operation is a form of organisation wherein persons voluntarily associate togetlier 
as human beings, on a basis of equahty, for the promouon of the economic interests of 
themselves ” 

The objection to this deftmtion 15 that a co-operative society need not be formed for 
directly economic purposes 

= This does not imply that a person, having undertaken responsibilities in his soaety, 
IS always free to discard them at will For example, the Nigenan co-operative cocoa- 
marketmg soaeUes require members to give two years’ notice of ihur intention to terminate 
their delivery contracts Normally, markeung societies require members to sell all their 
crops through the society during the period of membership to prevent dislocation of the 
soaety 's business and prejudicing its operations Similarly, there may be instances 
w here compulsion is necessary at the start m order to get a co-opcrativ e soaety fiinctiomng 
Some discretion m these matters must be left to the trained personnel on the spot 
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Chapter III 

THE GROWTH OF GO-OPERATION IN 
THE COLONIES 

When the earliest co-operativc expenments were being made in the 
Colonies, in the first deeade of the present century, co-opcration m 
marketing, processing and agncultural activities generally was 
already well advanced in most of the Dominions and in Denmark 
The Raiffeisen and Schulze-Dchtzsch type of co-operative credit 
association had been benefiting the rural populations of Europe for 
at least half a century, and India was already a laboratory of 
co-operation as applied to primitive rural communities 

Nevertheless, the brief history of co-operative development in the 
British Colonies is a lecord of extraordinary confusion in the minds 
of administrators as to the principles and objects on which the 
movement is based It is often a somewhat depressing stoiy of 
suspicion, misunderstanding and apathy, at Umes even of direct 
obstruction, relieved only by the valiant efforts — too often unavailing 
— made by progressive individuals Notable among these are 
vanous Directors of Agriculture, who from the first lecogniscd the 
need for co-opcration Its importance has also been acknowledged 
by such authoiitics as Lord Hailey and Sir Alan Pim, and there has 
been the support of some recent Government commissions, such as 
the West African Cocoa Commission of 1938 Let us biiefly survey 
the record 

British West Indies 

As early as 1900 a start was made by the first Commissioner of 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies (merged, 
in 1925, into the College of Tropical Agriculture in Tnnidad) to 
promote co-operative effort, especially in regard to the marketing 
and pioccssing of cash crops, such as Sea Island cotton, and the 
provision of credit Success was obtained but not followed up, and 
there is now but little to show for these early efforts This was due 
to the failure of the West Indian Governments to provide the 
necessary supervision and guidance 
To-day theie arc substantially no genuine co-operative associa- 
tions of pioduccrs throughout the entire territory, although there 
arc sporadic organisations, profit-sharing ventures and the like, 
which might be mistaken for co-operation The famous case of the 
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Jamaica Banana Producers’ Assoaation, which is discussed later, 
was co-operative in intention, but not in practice There is litde 
ewdence of any official support or encouragement being given to 
co-operative development 

In no colomal area has the co-operative issue been so confused as 
in the West Indies, or the need for Co-operative Departments and 
staffs more pressing 

British West Africa 

Practically the ivhole of West Afncan agriculture is peasant 
cultivation The feiv ejastmg European plantations, ahenated from 
the Africans, are confined mqmly to the Cameroons There has 
been a strong trend in recent years towards spcciahsation on staple 
export crops, such as cocoa, palm products and groundnuts, the 
marketing of which affords bnght prospects for co-operation Co- 
operative Ordinances legahsmg the status of co-operative societies 
and associations of Native producers and consumers ha\e been 
enacted in three of the four West African Colonies Ordinances 
were passed in the Gold Coast m 1929, 1931 and 1937, m Nigena 
in 1935, and in Sierra Leone m 1939 A separate co-operative 
section iMth its own Registrar and staff was estabhshed m Nigeria 
m 1936 It became a separate Department in 1943, and a year 
later a Department was also estabhshed in the Gold Coast, where 
up till then a Registrar had been workmg within the framework of 
the Agncultural Department 

There were the beginmngs of the movement in Nigena a number 
of years earher From 1922 onwards the Department of Agriculture 
imtiated a senes of collective cocoa fermentanes and Cocoa Sales 
Soaeties iMth the objects of improving the quality of the Nigenan 
product and teaching farmers how to obtain a fair pnce for it 
But It was not imtil Mr C F Stnckland had paid a Msit of 
imestigation in 1933 that proper by-laws w'ere drafted and a Co- 
operative Ordinance enacted in 1935 A Registrar was appointed 
the following year He was virtually head of a separate section of 
the Admimstration directly responsible to the Chief Secretary 

This co-operative sccPou took over supervision of the coco^- 
markcting societies in 193® The best of them then reached a 
genumcly co-operative standard, became entirely self-supporting, 
had their own stores, weighing machines and other equipment, and 
paid their ovm secretaries and labourers They also regularised 
the credit needs of their members Normally, farmers had paid 
about 100 per cent interest in kind to the produce buyers The 
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co-opeiative societies granted loans on the security of the cocoa 
crop at 1 5 per cent , repayable during the next cocoa season ^ Up 
to 1938 no demand for a longer term had arisen The membership 
of the cocoa sales societies increased from 1494 in 1930-31 to 12,738 
in 1942-43 In 1930-31 they were handhng 551 tons of cocoa and 
in 1942-43, 11,735 tons 

The other great Nigerian crop — ^palm products — grows for the 1 
most part wild and is collected and the oil extracted by the peasant, 
using the spaie Inborn of his family Successful attempts have been 
m^de in recent years to develop co-operative marketing and pro- 
cessing of palm products, and a few societies have been established 
in Southern Nigeria 

In 1937 the large European firms purchasing cocoa in Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast concluded a Buying Agreement among them- 
selves, fixing purchase prices This coming at a time of falling 
prices caused deep resentment among growers, ivho held up sale 
of their cocoa over the whole season The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies appointed a Commission to inquire into the marketing 
of West African cocoa, ^ which in 1938 recommended that the 
greater part of the crop should be marketed co-operatively No 
progress was made in implementing tlus, because of the outbreak of 
war Early in the ivai the Colonial Office set up the Cocoa Control 
Board to purchase and ship the entire W African crop The 
Native producers wcie not represented on this Board 

On the Gold Coast, where cocoa accounts for nearly all the 
agricultural exports, the co-operative movement was fostered, until 
1944, by officers of the Department of Agricultme, with the Director 
acting as Registrar But the effects of not having a separate 
Co-operative Department and staff are reflected in the recommenda- 
tions of the 1938 Cocoa Commission In Nigeria the Commission 
was optimistic about the position of the co-operative societies, but as 
regards the Gold Coast it stated that it had carefully considered the 
possibilities of developing the existing societies, but did not consider 
that the prospects of their rapid development were encouraging 
In 1937-38 the societies, witli a membership of about 10,000 out of 
300,000 Native cocoa growers, marketed less than 3 per cent of the 
crop The Commission ivas of opinion that a scheme built up and 
operated on an entirely voluntary basis would afford the best means 
of marketing cocoa, but felt that this plan was at present imprac- 
ticable in view of the absence of experience m co-operation on sound 
principles It is made abundantly clear in an expert repoit on the 
* Report of the Commuston on the Marhetmg of West African Cocoa, 1938 Cknd 5845 
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Gold Coast ^ that the movement in that Colony liad never aimed 
at a true and voluntar)' co-operatne basis The Commission 
therefore recommended “that the pnnciplc of association of all 
cocoa producers on a statutory basis for maikcting their producp 
should be accepted by Government” It was considered that the 
Gold Coast Co-operative Movement should concentrate in future 
on the vital functions of accepUng deposits and provadmg credits, in 
which It had achieved a distinct success The Commission fiirthtr 
recommended that a separate Department of Co-operation should 
be formed to work in close contact with the Department of 
Agriculture The Registrar should have special knowledge of co- 
operative credit and the staff should receive special training 
In the Gold Coast, as in Nigena, the recommendations of the 
Commission were not implemented before the outbreak of the war 
and the official Cocoa Control Board took over the marketing of 
the whole crop In October igpi- a White Paper on cocoa control 
and a statement of future policy was ptibhshcd ■ The proposals 
put forward were that cocoa should continue to be bought tlirough 
Government agencies at uniform pnccs fixed season by season, and 
sold to the world by these special agencies at world market prices 
These organisations were to be established by the Colonial Govern- 
ments and to act “as tiustccs for the producers” In the Gold 
Coast the orgamsauon w'ould liavc an official majonty representing 
the interests of the producers, and tlic other members would include 
Afneans and “representatives of other interests ” In Nigena, the 
agency will be the supply branch of the Nigcnan administration 
wnth an advisory committee representative of the producers and 
other interests In making these proposals the Wlutc 'Paper lays 
great stress on the part to be played by co-operatives 

“These proposals do not m any way represent a departure from the 
policy of fostering and of developing the co-operative movement among 
West African producers The development of this movement remains 
a cardinal object of government policy, and, indeed, it is felt that the 
growth of the movement may be greatly strengthened and accelerated 
through the operation of the scheme that is now proposed ” ® 

As regards the Gold Coast the proposals specifically state that 

“The Government majority will represent the interests of the 
producers and will act as trustees for them until such time as the 
producers’ co-operative societies have developed sufficiently to enable 


' Report on the Economtce of Peasant AgrtcuUme tn the Gold Coast, bi C V Shepherd, 
Accra, 1936 

' Cmd 6554 ^ Ibid, p 11 
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them cficctivcly to provide their oun leprt sentaUon It is contem- 
plated that rcpicscnf.Utvcs of the producers should tventualiy constitute 
a inajont) in die proposed oiganisauon ” ^ 

It IS curious that the proposals for the representation of co- 
operative societies in Nigcii.i, when the societies are actually 
strongci than in the Gold Coast are nothing like so spcrific It is 
nicicly stated there that the advisory committee should be 
“representative of the producers and othci interests conrcincd ” 
Tiicsc propos ils have aroused much controversv and ihcir future 
is not yet decided 

In Sierra Leone thcic has been very little co-operative develop- 
ment among Native piodncers On the inUiainc of the Dncctor 
of Agnculture, vs ho had personally investigated co-operative organ- 
isations m various countnes, a beginning was made bv drafting a 
Co-operatn c Societies Ordinance, based on the Gold Coast model 
The bill was icady at the end ol 1932, but was not passed until 
Ma> 1939, and no scpaiatc Co-operative Registrar has been 
appointed In 1939 there were five soeicties foi the prodnetion and 
marketing of nee, but the principal cxpoils aic palm kernels and 
gingei, and so far little has been done to mtroduci co-opcialton for 
the marketing ol tlicsc crops 

In Gambia theie is no Co-operative Otdinancc leg ih, sing the 
position of co-operative societies, no Co-opciativc Department or 
Registrar, and little evidence of cncoui agement by the administi ation 
An abortive attempt among the Natives, m the early ninctien- 
thirlics, to combine for marketing (heir single export croji — giound- 
nuts — led to a disastrous hold-up This was due to absence of 
supervision and lack of understanding of co-opcrativc principles 
In the whole of the West African Colonies there has been practically 
no development of co-operative consumeis’ soeictics The Labour 
Advascr to the Colonial Office lias iccommcndcd co-opcriitivc stoics 
for the Camel oon plantations, but there is a vsadespread need for 
co-opcrativc associations of consumeis, in addition to associations 
of Jirodutcrs, particularly m the rural distucts, where tiadc is 
monopolistic in character Qiuck results cannot be expected witli 
this type of co-opcration, which is difficult to organise and manage 

British East Afitca 

Thioughoul the gi cater part of Kenya and Tanganyika, two 
systems of agnculture exist side by side in watertight compartments . 
on the one hand, the small Native producers, on the other, the moic 

1 Cmd 6554, p 1 1 
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prosperous agriculture of the European settlers There are no large 
buying combines as in West Africa, and no excessive specialisation 
on one or two export crops On the other hand, there is an almost 
complete absence of co-operative organisation among the Native 
producers, and ample evidence of preferential treatment in favour 
of the European growers, particularly in Kenya In that Colony, 
hcences to grow coffee of the finer “arabica ’ variety are issued to 
ivhite settlers only, and tea is also regarded as a “European” crop 
The Pim Report of 1936 ^ stated that “up to the present, practi- 
cally notliing has been done in Kenya in developing Native co- 
operative orgamsations, and what little has been attempted appears 
to be on^doubtful lines ” Even the Kenya Co-operative Ordinance 
of 1931 IS better adapted to the needs of Europeans than those of 
Africans The fee for registration of a society is 25s , as against 
3s in Tanganyika ■’ “ This Ordinance is quite unsmtable for 
Native societies, and does not confer the necessary poivers for 
conducting and gmding them in their early stages of development 
Nothing has been done to carry out the recommendation of the 
Pim Report, that co-operative staff should be trained for the 
organisation of Native co-operation ® 

In Tanganyika a Co-operative Societies Ordinance, based on 
Ceylon legislauon, was enacted in 1932 There is, however, no 
Co-operative Department and ver>' httle staff There has been 
some success m Ae collective disposal of the coffee crop through 
the Kihmanjaro Native Co-operaUve Union, an orgamsation which 

pnnaples, with a European manager em- 
Umon acts as the agent for the Govem- 
ment Natu^ Coffee Board, which does the actual marketing The 

^ IS somewhat chequered, but in recent years it 
has developed into a flourishing concern 

co-operative law, nor any associations of Native 
Lee f L A Co-operative Societies Bill, on the 

Tangan^ka Ordinance, was introduced in 1937, but 
ILL ble influenPal opposition, and was not passed 

NaJe agnX°a, peo^lL *>’' 

The Zanzibar AdmimstraUon, following on an official report by 

Taxaiioti of Kerya, Fmincial Posxtion and System of 

* Hailej, African Surv^^ p 1473 

Report In ^ Colonial Office, and his 

1944 He abo strongly rccomi^ds thn H SenjO was published m December 
and Acestebhshmcnfofaseparate^peratoeDe®irC^enL^‘'^ 
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Sir Al.in Pim, appointed a Co-operative Rcgistiar and pas'jcd a 
law legalising Co-opuati\c Societies in 1932 It was intended 
to develop co-opcration among the Swahilis, who form the gicat 
majority of the population and arc heav'ilv indebted The post of 
Registrar was abolished a year after its creation, and all co-opcratu'c 
cntcrpnscs abandoned 

Of the remaining Biitisii territories 111 Afiiea, Lord Ilailcy sa\s 
'‘There IS no Native co-optiation in Basutoland, Bcchuanaland, 
Swaziland, Southern Rhodesia or Northern Rhodesia ” ^ Thcic is 
also little record of any constructive efiorts for their cncouiagcmcnt, 
beyond the passing of Co-opciativc Ordinances, which, as in Kenya, 
arc specially suited for the European communities 

Malaya 

Here the first mam problem was to relieve widespread debt 
slavery, and the co-opciativc movement has concentrated on this 
obirclive Co-opeiativc systems were first mooted by the Chief 
Secretary to the Government in the Fcdcr.ucd Malay States, who 
had been impressed bv the worl of such societies in India, vlicre 
indebtedness is also widespread A Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed m 1911 which advised against co-opciation on the score 
of the Malay’s charactci, and on the .additional ground that it would 
be against the tenets of his religion The religious aspect was 
investigated by the sultans of Pciak, Selangor and Kedah, by the 
leading religious authorities of Malaya and Egypt, and by the Mufti 
of Mecca Thev unanimously agreed tint there was nothing 
contrary^ to the Muslim religion in the piactice of co-operative 
credit societies 

Latci a British ofBcci was sent by the Governor ,10 study the 
co-operative mov'cmcnt in Buima and Great Biitam In 1921 a 
bill for the constitution and control of co-opeiativc societies was 
drafted foi tiic two legislatures of the Fi delated Malay States and 
the Stiaits Settlements Colony’ This was a close adaptation of the 
coiicsponding Indian law The two Gpvcinments appiovcd a v’otc 
of §40,000 (nearly £3,000 a year) for co-operative work There 
was to be an Officei-in-Chargc of Co-operative Societies, as he was 
fii^t styled, to initiate and develop the movement The Federated 
Malay States Council passed the bill without demur in 1922 The 
Government of the Straits Settlement, howcv’cr, took fright, and 
refused to introduec the bill into the Legislative Council without 
giving any icason The Governor, howcvci, intervened and made 
* Hntlcj, African Sun cy, p 1471 
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the Colony contnbute §5,000 towards the cost of the "expenmcnt ” 
It was not until the end of 1924 that the bill of 1922 became an 
Ordinance in the Straits Settlements 
I^ ^9^5 Netherlands East Indies Government gave the 
Director of the nowjoint Co-operative Department of the F M S and 
Straits Settlements facilities to investigate the Credit Institutions, 
Padi Banks, and co-operative-marketing organisations in Jav'a 
and Sumatra This nsit was of great value in setthng the lines of 
pohcy and the principles of work for the Malayan Co-operative 
Movement 


Favourable developments in the Federated Malay States had their 
mfluence on the Unfederated States Under the guidance of their 
Bntish advisers, the Kedah and Perhs Gov'emments, about 1926, 
sent officers to the Malayan Co-operative Department for training 
The movement later made a propitious start in 
^ support of the Sheik-ul-IsIam and 

the Mohammedan rehgious authonttes During the strain of the 
epression years of 1929 to 1936 none of the rural credit co-operative 

soaeb^ in Malaya were unable to repay members their share 
capital in full 


At the time of the Japanese invasion, the Malayan Co-operative 
only touched the fnnge of the debt problem The 
farmer stiU had to rely on Indian and Chinese money- 

MaJ^v f^°;°P^rative Department had taught several thousand 
Ma ay peasants to be independent of outside finance and to use 
tneir own money wisely 


Ceylon 

Mwemen? W °^^'^''^l'"*btedncss also exists, and the Co-operative 
^an M ^ 1 '’ concentrated on credit and thrift rather 

ctSs Swi nnf P^^f ration and processmg of commeraal 

s™iv ZZTl T Tv Government took co-operation 

scnously, when a Joint Registrar was appointed to be a “Go- 

SSed Go-operative Department was 

wem Si ? first Registrar and Assistant Registrars 

i Ta^^ The S" ^taff are Smhalese 

ivSiicJnner idea of a sclf- 

gov ermng Co-operaPv'e Mov'ement to the fore 

shiD^wiiTdV^" "ooiePes and their member- 

ship have rapidly increased In Apnl 1930 there were 22,400 
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nicmbci-s, in 1937 ncail) double — b},753 b\ ig^o they had 
inn cased by another 56 per cent to 70,000 In a icctnl sut\cy 
the Co-opci alive Rcgistrai states 

“The demand foi societies now needs no utificial stimulation and 
the problem is how to relate demand to the cap icitv of the staff tliat 
exists to suppl> It * 

J 

A recent decision by the Dcpaitincnt of Agiiciiltuic to choose 
ullages wath local co-operatue sotictits for txpcnmcnls in intensive 
ignculturc is clcai iccognition of the impoitant role co-optration 
:an play in rural reconstruction 

Palestine 

Development of the co-opcralive moicmcnt in Palestine is marked 
oy the shaip contrast in tlic standards achicxcd b\ the Jewash and 
f\iab communities, whose wadcly dificrcnt characteristics and 
:ulturcs arc emphasised by the \irtually watcitiglit compaitmcnts 
;n w'hich they cvist in the same Icrnlory 
The progress made by the fcwasli co-opcrati\c mosoment, the 
rrcation of an imposing economic and social stiuctuic In men 
ivithout laigc means, is one of the most icmarkablc achievements 
if the last thnty \cais in Palestine Flit mosement onginated 
imong the Jewish citrus grow'ers and vintners at the beginning of 
he present century, wath the object of imjiroving their economic 
renditions by collective baigaining “Pardcss,” foi many vears 
me of the largest citnis-markcting societies in Palestine, and which 
las recently federated with othci societies into a ecu trained eo- 
ipcrativc marketing association, was actually established m 1896 
From these caily beginnings, the Jewish commumtv adopted 
:o-opcration as the economic form best suited to its colonising 
LCtiMtics It w'as found that in a primitive .igricultural country witii , 
indevclopcd land, and tryang climatic conditions, mutual help 
ind joint clTort wcic essential to successful settlement, and this fact, 
ogcthci wth the dcsiic to create a more just social and economic 
ifc, constitutes the clnving force which prompted the Jews to cieate 
L society in wdiich the dominant note weas the co-operative principle 
langing fiom collective marketing and purchasing of agiacultural 
iroducts to an intricate system of credit, banking and insuiance, 
ixtcnsive and successful agneultural settlements and communities, 
:onsumcrs, housing, and transpoit societies, and more recently to 
livcrsc industrial undertakings, the Jewash co-operative movement 

* lenr Book of Agneultural Co operaUon, 1941, p 229 
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Jkis steadily piogusscd from tlu piumtuc iijiu uhurnl i oiiditimr ol 
thirty' y'cais ago to tlu progicssnt scim-nidiislu d roinitry of to day 
On the other hand, the Atib commimiiv, uhos< 'orid and 
economic bad ground moic closdN rtsemblfs ihosi r\isting in niir 
colonial territories, made no plogre^s in the lo opeiatne field until 
the cstabhilimcnt of a stp irate Co-openlu< Dcpnitment, with a 
fully trained Rcgistiai and staff, by the Pah'stme GoNernnuiit in 
^933 "li'C Co-operati\e Societies Ordinance of th it yi ir rnarhed 
a rcscrsal of the previous passi\( police of Goeernriunt touards 
co-opcration Ihe nc\s policy e\as bmed on .ictne r iicouiagr nirnt 
and supcuision by the IlegMiar of the formation of Aiab co 
operative societies The Department’s pntnata task is as to tackle 
the indebtedness, clnonic poverty and illiter ic\ cvisting among the 
fellaheen in the Arab \ill,igc!> The first aim ivas tlu creation of a 
sound system of cicdit for essential pm poses, at low latc*- of interest, 
through the development of co-opcriti\e cicdit iiul thiaft sock ties 
on the basis of mutual help and iinpioied standards of citirenship 
Aftci intensive prchminai'y educational campaigns sic, ulv proguss 
was made, until the outbreak of the disturbances m Aptil 19361 
followed by the outbicak of war in 1939 W.ir eonditions ha\e, 
however, biought far-reaching changes in the economic posiiieui of 
me Aiab peasants Their financial position has greatly impimcd 
Their agncultur.al products arc in lively di m.ind and piiecs of their 
sl<aplc products have risen in a rcmark.ablc degree The fellah has 
cen able to free himself to some extent from the oppressive buidcn 
of debt and it is hoped ih.at this cficct will become permanent 
o-opcrativc development m,ay therefore be considcrablv accelerated 
in tlic post-vvar years The Ordinance of 1933 npphes both to the 
Jewish and Arab co-operaUve movements In the foimer ease, the 
Registrar receives the guidance and advice of the lewish Co-operative 
* composed of Jewish co-operative leaders 

he detailed analysis of co-opcration in Palestine in i latci section 
of tins report indicates the numerous lessons winch can be le irnt 

rom a olony which has used co-opcialion in extensive and 
diverse ways 

Mauritius 

The population of this small island in the Indian Ocean is almost 
entirely conccincd with the producUon of its staple ci op— sugar 
In 1938 sugar represented ;C2,^58,ooo out of total exports of 
^2,505,000, and IS giown both by planters and peasants Like the 
West Indies, M.auritius has been scnously afircctcd by the changes 
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in world sugar production, and the standards of health, nutrition 
and general living conditions of the population as revealed in the 
recent report of the Labour Adviser to the Colonial Office ^ are 
appalling The cultivation of cane sugar, with its long groiving, 
season, requires an adequate system of credit to meetfarmcis’ needs 
There is considerable indebtedness among the peasantry and the 
Government has established a special section of the Agricultural 
Department, i\ith a Co-operative Registrar, for the development 
of credit and tlirift societies to relieve this evil In 1939-40 there 
were 46 active societies, ivitli 2,600 members, and ivorking capital of 
;;4^24,500, including ,^3,500 lent by the Go\ einment 

Cyprus 

This Colony, by laitue of its close proximity to the European 
continent, has had tlie advantage not only of easy intei change of 
ideas and methods of European co-operative movements, but of an 
active Co-operative Department mth a trained Registrar and staff 
for the purpose of encouraging co-operation 

The island achieved a high standard of co-operative develop- 
ment covering a wide range of activities, including co-operative 
marheting societies, ■wine-making and oil producers’ co-operatives 
and consumers’ societies But its main success has been in the 
development of credit and tlirift societies, which now exist in most 
of the villages • A Co-operative Central Bank started operations in 
January 1938 The stress on ciedit co-opcration is understandable 
in view of the long-standing problem of rural indebtedness with 
which Cyprus has been burdened 

This summary of co-operative development in the various terri- 
tories of the Colonial Empire reveals a remarkable diversity in the 
attitude of individual colonial governments to the encouragement 
of co-opeiative effort In only six tern tones" — Malaya, Ceylon, 
Nigeria, Cyprus, Mauritius and Palestine — have the administrations 
estabhshed a separate Co-operative Department, Registiar and staff 
The value of these Departments, with staffs of whom all too few 
have been trained in the science of co-operation, has already been 
proved beyond doubt In Ceylon tlie movement is attaining its 
own momentum, and expanding rapidly under the guidance of 
Native co-operative personnel and leaders who have sprung from 
the local population In Nigeria tlie Cocoa Comrmssion adjudged 
the farmers capable of undertaking the marketing of the entire cocoa 
^ Cmd 6123 See also Report ® There is now a seventh — tlie Gold Coajt 
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crop On the ollui hand arc the Coloiiits \shjch as set li.uc no 
Native co-opuitivi socittKj to speak of, and no Dtptrtincms to 
encourage their gi o\\ tli 

Two fundainenta! needs become increasing]) aopaniil 

(j) If commensiir itc progriss iinnng all (olcmnl peoples is 
desired, a unified polic) of establishing similar Co-eipctatne Depart- 
ments wTth tr lined personnel must be adopted in 'di Colonies In 
smaller tcrntoncs, when the are i ind itsouicis arc insunieicnt to 
justif) the appointment of a vshoic-iime Ri gistrar and Co-openlnc 
Department^ the best course would he tot i group oi Colonies to 
share sucli a Department on a rtgion.il ba<is Hurt Would of 
course alwavs have to be adequate collaboration and consultation 
with other mterc^sird departments, such as tlu Depot tments of 
Agnculturc and Etlucation 

(a) Nothing consmicuvc is hkel> to be done in areas where the 
movement Ins not tikcii root, without sjueifir guidance from the 
Colonial Office As far as is known, no ofliein) pionomiecmcnl 
defining the polic) of the JIntish Govirriment with regard to 
colonnl co-opcralion has been sent to colom d idministrators, other 
than a memorandum on the dt-sirabihtj of to-operauon which vas 
issued to all colonial govtrnmcnts bv Lord Pissfit Id when Colonial 
Sccrctarj' The fact liiat this memorandum was not more pro- 
ductive, and was not followed up b) mstnutions, males it clear 
that a strong centra! pohc) based on the Colonial Office in London 
IS essential This would avoid duplication of nnstakis occuinng 
over and ov'cr again m difTcrcnt Colonies, and would speed up the 
slovv^ pace at which new ideas percolate by a pioccss of circum- 
ambulation around Uic “penphei) ’ of the colonial svstem 
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Chapter IV 

THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 

The appalling conditions existing among the two and a half mdlion 
people living in the numerous islands and territories' donstituting 
the British IVest Indies have become well known in recent years 
The 1939 Rcpoit of the Economic Advisory Council on Nutrition 
in the Colonial Empire/ the West Indies Royal Commission of the 
same year/ the Report on Labour Conditions in the West Indies 
by Major Orde-Brownc/ the Stockdale Report of 1943 * and the 
Report of the Agricultural Policy Committee of Trinidad and 
Tobago, 1943,® all speak frankly of the fundamental economic and 
social disabilities from which tlie West Indies have suffered for 
geneiations There has been no mincing of words as regards the 
depiessingly low standards of education, high incidence of disease, 
oppressive mortality rates, evil housing conditions and inadequacies 
of nutiition 

Many factors have been responsible foi this situation The 
population of the West Indies has increased rapidly, and to-day 
bears no 1 elation to the existing productive capacity of the islands 
The important thing is to enlaigc this productive capacity There 
IS urgent need for creating new fields of employment More in- 
tensive cultivation is one possibility , the fin ther processing of their 
staple pioducts in the West Indies themselves is another, a third is 
the development of secondary industries There is also the possi- 
bility of extending undeveloped forms of agriculture, such as 
dairying, which is so essential for meeting the nutritional require- 
ments of the people 

A further factor in West Indian economic distress has been the 
specialisation of agnculture on a very limited number of export 
crops Sugar ivas the classic product of the West Indies, but tropical 

> Cmd 6030, 1939 

* See Recommendations of the West Indies Royal Commission, 1938-39 Cmd 6174, 
>910 

’ Cmd 6070, 1939 

* De^clojimml and Welfare m the West Indies, 1940-42 Colonial No 184, 1943 

‘ Trinidad and Tobago Report of the Agricultural Polity Committee (Part I), 1943 
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the fragmentation of holdings, the indebtedness of the land, and the 
accumulation of land by mercantile interests at the expense of the 
agricultural community ” ^ He also points out that “it is obvious 
that there can be no agricultural advance or contented peasantry 
until the relations of landlord and tenant are placed on a satisfactory 
statutory basis which provides compensation for unexhausted im- 
provements , this reform is one of the most urgent for agriculture 
in the British West Indies ” ^ 

What steps have been taken to encourage the growth of co- 
operative enterprises among the common peoples of the West Indies 
in order to develop qualities of self-help and leadership which would 
enable them to grapple with their disabilities^ We have mentioned 
the beginmng of co-operative effort among producers some forty 
years ago, under the guidance of the First Commissioner of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture It is to his credit that the 
Sea Island cotton industry was re-created in the West Indies 
Cotton IS pnmarily a peasant crop Co-operative ginneries were 
established in all tlie islands which grow cotton, where the cotton 
growers delivered their crop and received an advance equivalent 
to a portion of the estimated market value At the end of the 
season the profits on the whole crop were divided as a bonus or 
“dividend” per pound of cotton delivered These co-operative 
ginneries not only separated the lint from the seed and packed it by 
hydrauhe pressure in bales for shipment, but also pressed cotton 
seed and extracted the oil for export The pressed cake was then 
sold to the growers for use as a food for stock or fertiliser Through 
lack of proper guidance, however, there has been little extension of 
this experiment The majonty of tlic gmnenes to-day are private 
concerns although there are also a few owned by the governments 
in the Leeward Islands and St Vincent 

Sugar, the major export crop, is principally a plantation crop, 
but IS also grown by numbers of small holders in all the sugar- 
growing islands Both plantation owners and small producers sell 
the cane to sugar factones for gnnding Originally, there were 
hundreds of sugar factones, each plantation having its own, but by 
a process of concentration over half a century they have been 
reduced to a few large central factories These exercise a certain 
monopoly and may or may not be associated with the large 

^ Report, op cit, pp 32-33 Sir Trank Stockdale is using the term “fragmentation” 
in the sense of a minute subdivision of holdings, not in the stricter sense in which it is 
used by standard rural economists, and by us elsewhere in this study, to mean the scattering 
or disposal of plots, irrespective of the sire of tlie total holding 

= Ibid , p 36 
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plantations The pnccs paid to growers by tlicst factoncs arc a 
constant source of dispute and complaint The Sugai Commission 
of 1929 suggested the) should be subject to 'ujicrvisioiij but up to 
the outbreak of war prices s ere regulated onl) in rnnidad and 
Grenada, and c\en there on sliding scales, which thiow the burden 
of price fluctuations most hcitilv on the grower There arc no 
Government sugar factoncs In Vntigin, St Kitts, Bntish Honduras 
and Barbados some or all of the factories have ‘schemes w'hcrcbv a 
part of the profits arc shared with the growers These have been 
desenbed as “co-operative societies of the paternal type,” a contra- 
diction in terms Thev could only properlv be termed “co- 
operative ’ if the groweib owned the factorv on a democratic basis 
and all profits v ere returned to them '\t present tin small holder 
IS generally excluded even from such profit-sharing schemes It is 
true to say' that there is no genuine co-operation in this major 
industry The future of the ^\cst Indies sugar industry' is, in anv 
ev'ent, obscure There has been a partial rccoverv of the trade 
during die war, owing to suspension of the International Sugar 
Agreement But West Indian sugar intcrasts already' anticipate 
with misgivings a icturn to the lower pre-war volume of exports 
when the war is over, and hav'c begun to considci the development 
of alternative farming schemes Unless additional uses for West 
Indian cane sugar on a large scale can be found in the post-war 
penod the problem of providing employment or resettlement of 
large numbers of displaced plantation w orl ers and peasants will 
be acute 

This picture of co-operative development in the ^Vest Indies is 
dominated bv the failure of the biggest co-operative marketing 
experiment ever tried in the Colomcs This was the attempt to 
estabhsh a co-operative marketing organisation of thousands of 
Jamaica banana growers The history of this unsuccessful effort is 
vvorth telLng in detail Many mistakes were made from vvluch 
there are lessons to be drawn, while the story tlirows a rcv'caling 
hght on the difficulties which co-operators must face when in com- 
petition wath a pnvate companv with world-wade ramifications » 

Pnor to 1926 the shipping and marketing of bananas was vartuaUy 
a monopoly of an Amencan concern, the Umted Fruit Company, 
which controlled the Bntish firm of Elder &. Fyffes The pnee paid 
by' these firms to growers had been brought dowai to a v ery' low level 
After the w'ar of 1914-18 it was as low as is 3d per bunch = 


* For the full story <ce 
chap sen, “Banana W'ar 


Ja-iaica-~tke Blessed Islcrd, b> Lord 01 l^^cr (Faber, 1936), 
* That IS, a complete stem of bananas 
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Occasionally, it 1 cached 3s 6d , but the average until igag was 
IS gd Ihcrc was a strong- feeling among the growers that, not- 
witlistanding high ocean-freight charges, they ^\clc entitled to much 
more than IS gd for fruit which was being sold at i os in the whole- 
sale markets overseas 

In 1926 a report of the Imperial Economic Committee recom- 
mended that the Government and the producers should study the 
Californian Fiuit Exchange, which is based upon binding contracts 
between the growler and Ins co-operative association It also re- 
commended that the New Zealand foim of statutory control over 
exported fruit should be considered As a icsult, the Jamaica 
Producci-s’ 'Association wxis foimcd, with the main object of con- 
solidating the producers of Jamaica into one body foi joint piotcction 
and co-opciativc action On the advice of the Hoiacc Plunkett 
Foundation the Jamaica Producers’ Association set up sepaiatc 
maikctiiig organisations to deal with specific products The most 
impoi tant of these was the Banana Producers’ Association, formed 
in 1929 

The first need was to ensure sufficient supplies to allow' the 
new' co-opciativc marketing association to operate tconomicall) 
Groweis wcie invited to cntci into a seven-ycai contract to maikct 
their b.inanas through the Association The mam clauses of the 
contract were 

(fl) An initial pace of 2s per bunch (1 c moic than the avciage 
for scscial picccding years) to be paid to the gioweis on 
dcliveiy The net suiplus out of the joint marketing 
operations to be 1 etui m d to the gi ow'ci s as dividends pro rata 
to their supplies at pc nods of one, tliicc and tw'clvc months 

(b) Contracting members to buy shaics of id in the Association 

(c) Voting pow'crs at the Annual Geneial Meeting to be exeiciscd 

by members on the basis of one vote foi the first 1 00 bunches, 
and an additional vote foi every subsequent 200 bunches 
delivered by the member in the piceious year 

This contract w'^is signed by more than 7,000 grow'Cis ivith an 
estimated supply of about 8,000,000 bunches of bananas 

Laws w'crc passed presiding stiingent penalties for bi caking 
conlracLs w'lth the Association, to extend to any third parly instru- 
mental in bieaking such contracts, and also foi the binding of 
contractors and their land to the Association by guaiantccing its 
dcbcntuics to the extent of £200,000, to enable it to establish a 
direct fruit-shipping line, and build up its marketing organisation 

D 
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The a\ailable capital i\as insufficient foi the purchase of a fleet 
large enough to estabhsh a regular shipping service Alternative 
banana supphes in case of a shortage brought about through 
hurricanes or disease were lacking There was no access to the 
United States market, although proMSion could be made for 
marketing in Great Britain, Europe and Canada To overcome 
these obstacles, the Association entered into a ivoiking agreement 
vsath the Dio Giorgio Frmt Corporation, the sole sunnvor of the 
competitors of the Umted Fruit Company 

Dio Giorgio and the Producers’ Association invested equal amounts 
in establishing the “Direct Frmt Dine” of refngerated steamships 
Both concerns, pnvate and co-operative, shared equally the appoint- 
ment of directors and allocation of shipping space Dio Giorgio 
assumed hability for the shipping space of the Association in the 
event of a shortage of fruit in Jamaica and for shipping and 
marketing in the United States 

From Its inception the Jamaica Banana Producers’ Association 
had to face every kind of opposition On the eve of beginmng 
operations, shortly after outside pnees had sunk as low as gd per 
bunch, tlie estates of the largest planter on the island were sold to 
the United Fruit Company This planter 'had been considermg 
participation in the Association, but the Umted Fruit Company 
was now canvassing the island for contracts at fabulously high 
pnees compared wth those growers had been receiving This tvas 
only one instance of the nvalry mth which the Association had to 
contend In spite of it, the Association flounshed in its earher 
years and membership increased until about 15,000 growers— most 
of them small producers — ^had contracts ivith tlie Association 

Growth in membership was not a soIuUon of the difficulties The 
rise in outside “pnees” to a figure well above the imhal price of 
2S per bunch, to which the Association was limited by the terms 
of Its contract, resulted in wholesale diversion of fruit from the 
Association to the Umted Fruit Company and its associated concerns 
Even the reasonable certainty of dividends being forthcoming to 
members later in the year did not deter them from diverting their 
font The share of the Assoaation in the total output of bananas 
fell from 34 2 per cent in 1931 to 19 6 per cent in 1934, although 
neither number of the members nor acreage had fallen Shortage 
of supplies was the main and increasing difficulty of the Jamaica 
Banana Producers’ Association throughout its existence This 
shortage led to increased transport costs, as the Assoaation’s steam- 
ships ivere compelled to sail only partly loaded The Association 
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M'us also unable to fulfil some of its conti acts and so lost customers 
Uic incre.is(cl costs j educed the dividends, which did not thcrcfoie 
augment tlic initial price of 2S sufficiently to compete with the Jngh 
cash puces bemg oficied by the United Fuiil Company and us 
associates with their supenor financial resources A full-scale 
“banana war” was entered upon DisIo)al members liad every 
temptation to sell “o\ei the fence ” On lop of this, thiec successive 
ycais of hunieancs and storm damage combincel to deplete supplies 
still fuithci and to create a cu'jis 

A Commission w-as appointed by the Colonial Office to investigate 
the situation and Us repoil on the Jamaica banana mdiislrv' is a 
document of first-class impoitancc ^ 

Tlie Association claimed before this Commission that its operations 
had been of benefit to the industry and the isl.ind on the following 
grounds 

(1) Welfare of tlic small producei 

(2) InlrodueUon of the co-operative ide.i to llie jieojilc ofjamaica 

(3) Safeguarding of jinecs to the piodueei 

(4) Piotcelion against the doniiiiauon of foicign companies inside 

- Jamaica 

(5) Value to Jamaici of diicct steamship communication undci 

Bntish control with the Umted Kingdom 

Broadly speaking, the icport justified all these claims The 
Commission found that tlic intentions of the Association, as w'ell as 
Its legal pronsions, were genuinely co-o])eiali\e, but that the local 
District Associations, which should ha\c been the democratic 
foundation of the Association, had been little developed and had 
lost an opportunity of fulfilling useful social and educational 
functions Lack of o\pencncc in co-opei ativ c marketing, and failure 
to appicciate the need for educating mcmbi n had led to a central- 
ised oigamsaUon run by officials horn he.idquartcrs on the lines of 
a commercial conecin The interest and loyalty of members had 
not been sufficiently aroused, and lacking leal support by the small 
growers the Association had never become truly co-opci alive in 
piaclice The conclusions of the Commission wcic that the 
Association was doing valuable work To secure foi it a prominent 
share 111 tlic banana output the Commission icqucstcd the United 
Fiuit Company to come to a voluntaiy working agi cement with the 
Association, whruby the latte 1 would withdiaw fiom the United 
States and Canadian maikcts, would sell in Faigland in eo-opciation 
‘ llclml fif the Jamaica Banana CommuSion, 1936 (J^In'llc^, 1936 ) 
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with Eldci S. FyficSj and rcstnct its shipments to specified minimum 
quantities to Great Bntain and Euiopc — tJic United rnnt Company 
to make up any shortage of supplies in the Association’s mimmum 
requirements 

The United Fruit Company refused absolutely to haie any dealings with a 
Co-operative Society * The condition in the working of the Association 
that the United Timt Company would not agree to that the 
Association paid dividends to tlie small producers on the basis of 
their supplies, and not on the basis of share capital (the basic 
condition of a co-opcrati\ c venture) 

The Comnussion thereupon recommended that the Association 
be transformed into a private trading company This was accepted 
and passed into law Tlius ended one of tlie most serious and vell- 
intentioncd efforts made m the Colonies to raise the standard of 
h\ang through co-operatiie self-help 

There are to-day a few voluntary bodies in tlie West Indies 
concerned with the spread of co-opciati\e knowledge An interest- 
ing e\amplc of these is Jamaica Welfare Limited Tins body^ was 
created in 1937 with funds donated by the United Fruit Company 
and the Standard Friut and Shipping Coiporation, the very' 
concern ishich refused to have any dealings ivath a co-operative 
society representing 15,000 peasant producers The object of 
Jamaica Welfare is, as set out in its syllabus of actisatics “die 
uphft of the agricultural peasantry and working classes in the 
is an Up to the picscnt Jamaica Welfare lias not attempted 
to enter into trade, but has mainly concentrated on ruial com- 
munity centres, the orgamsalion of 4H Clubs,= education and 
acnvities of.the “better Imng” rather than of the economic type 
It has sent tw'o Jamaicans to Europe to be trained for co-operaUve 
work in raral communities, and as a result of its efforts a 
Farmers Co-operative Land SetUement was started at Lucky Hill, 
bt Mary, in 1941, to provide employment for people in agncultural 
pursuits and to serve as a model of collective farming and pracUcal 
co-operation This centre is closely linked ivith the Goternment 
pohey of land setdement 
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Ivloic recently a “Baibaclos Wclfasc” and “Tnmdad Wclf.uc,” 
w 01 king on snntlai Imcsj have been louiuled, and otbei \olunt.ny 
and advisoiy bodies have inlcicstcd tlicmsclvcs in the spuad of the 
movement, but a more fundamental approach to co-opciativc 
development, education and leadership is icquiicd The encourage- 
mcnl of a dynamic co-operatue movement should not be based on efforts only 
made possible by the generosity of private enterprise "Wh.it is clearly 
needed at once is the establishment of Government Co-operative 
Departments, on the lines already followed by the Nigerian and 
other colonial governments 

Such Co-operative Dcpaitmcnls would be faced with three 
immediate t.isks — defensive organisation, eonstrucUve development, 
and education, all to be tackled simultaneously 

(i) Dcfcnsioe Organisations 

The small West Indian pfoducers arc, in ccitain industries, 
isolated in face of the power of monopol) and evploilation possessed 
by pnvatc interests Uigcnt defensive action against this jioucr is 
requned An example is afforded by tlic nee industiy of British 
Guiana, where the giowcrs aic mainly small pioduccrs All the 
nee mills in that Colony arc privately owned Although fiercely 
compctitiv'c they arc small and inefficient, and the peasant giowers 
arc heavily in debt either to their landlords, the merchants, 01 the 
millers The erection of laigc Government mills is an urgent 
necessity, and is now under eonsidciation 

Government pioccssmg facloiics aic not, however, sufiicicnt 
The growers need immediate co-operativo. oiganisalion for their 
short-term credit icquiremcnls, for pui chasing seeds and tools, and 
for collection and marketing of their crops The Government 
scientific dcpaitmcnls, concerned with improved methods of 
cultivation and with iriigauon and land-drainage schemes, which 
arc “prerequisites to the bcllci development of this aiea,” ' could 
reach the growcis most eftcetively thiough co-opeiative associations 

Land settlement may be classified undet this In ad of “defensive 
oiganisations ” Thiec conditions must be obscrv'cd if the policy 
of establishing gioups of small holdings as a palliative to agiauan 
discontent, and urban unemployment and ovci ei owding, is not to 
fail Thcic must be first a pi opr r system of co-opei ativ'c buying 
and selling to cnsuic a reasonable standaid of living, second, 
adequate training, supervision and education of scttlcis in the 
principles of co-opci alive effort, thud, a sound land-tenure system 
' Stockdalc Report, e{> at , p 40 
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to prevent both the excessive subchvnsion and the fragmcntilion of 
holdings, and to encourage sctlltis to imjnov'c then land and 
methods of cultivation The impoitancc of studying tlic successful 
small-holdings pohej of Dcnmarl and tiic large-scale community 
experiments among Jevvash settlements in Palestine cannot be 
over-emphasised, if land settlement is to become established as a 
permanent measure in the West Indies 
It IS, hovvev^er to be hoped that the more con'^tructiv e measures 
outhned below wall cv’cntuall) replace the purelv’ dcfcnsiv'c aspects 
of co-operativ c policy 


(2) Consiruclive Orgamsahons 

(a) Dairying — Much attention has been drawn to the need for 
fresh milk and daii’) supplies in meeting the immediate nutntional 
requirements of the people The success of co-opciative dairy 
methods in many parts of the world is too well known to require 
further elaboration Co-operative creamencs, butter factories, 
pasteunsing and bottling plants, cheese factoncs, arc all csscnlial 
processes which can most successfully be developed by faiancrs 
themselves 

A factop' for manufactunng condensed milk has already been 
established undci private ownership in Jamaica, but controlled 
prices are paid It is essential to ensure that producers receive a 
fair pnee for their surplus milk supplies m anv further extension of 
this type This can be done either by controlled prices by repre- 
sentation of their co-operative interests in the management, or by a 
share of the profits A prosperous dairying industry^ would in turn 
present greater opportuniUcs for the sale of cattle cake and food, 
w ic 1 are essentia Y'P^ducts of the co-operative cotton ginnencs 

o opera ve airying societies ha\c always been especially re- 
cepuve to improved nmdiods advised by Government research and 

AssociSJonf Agnculture, and Livestock 

JZT"" It only necessaiy to quote existing 

examples of co-operative initiative, developed by West Indian 
producers without active encouragement, to rcahsc tlic extent to 
wMch progress could be made under a planned development 

(b) QtriuFrmfs —In Trinidad the Co-operative Citrus Growers’ 
Association was founded in 1931, and by 1936 was handhng over 
60,000 crates of grapefruit and over 3,000 crates of manges A 
canning plant was installed in 1936 with the assistance of a Govern- 
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meat loan The Tobago Lime Giowcrs’ Go-opciativc A'^soriadon 
w.ts loiniLtl in 1930, and wlh Go\cinnicnl financial assistance, and 
lands snbscubcd by the members, a lime factor) (qmj>pftl with 
crushing and disulhng plant was opened, liandling about 4,000 
barrels per ycai In Tiinidad and St Lucia grmvcis have formed a 
company to maiket lime oils co-operatnely, and are cndeavoming 
to bring othci West Indian lime oil pioduccrs into a central maikct- 
ing oiganisation Elsewhcic the trade is in the hands of private 
trade! s 

(c) Ptneappks — An /kssociation of Peasants formed in 1926 to 
supply sugir-canc to the Antigua Central Sugai Factory, on the 
same terms as the plantations, also undeitook co-opcrati\c selling of 
pineapples m the local maiket No particulars arc available as to 
the subsequent history ol this co-opcrati\c experiment, or whcthci 
It IS still m existence 

(cl) Cocoa — Cocoa requires to be fermented between picking and 
export Plantations can do this on a sulficicntly huge scale for 
tliemsch cs, but tlic small amounts gionn by tlic peasants arc most 
economically fermented after bulking In Trinidad two Govern- 
ment fei mcntarics assist the small producer, and m Tobago there 
arc five co-operatne fcrmcntanc^ More co-opciatn'c fcrmcntancs 
aic icquircd, cspcciallv m Grenada, Tnnidad, St Lucia and 
Jamaica The fermented crop is exported by plantations direct, or 
else by merchants Large Tnnidad cstatc-oivncrs market co- 
opciativcly thiough their Cocoa Planters’ Association, which com- 
pnsed 276 estates in 1936, but there is no co-operative marketing 
among small producers In Tobago, whcic the majonty of small 
producers arc dependent on the cocoa ciop, there has been much 
disticss clue to low prices and hca\7 indebtedness 

(c) Coconuts and Copra — Growing coconuts and picpaialion of 
copra IS in the hands both of plantations .ind small pioduccrs The 
word “co-opciativc'’ is so often used to denote joint action by 
plantation-ou’ncrs that the more obiious need for co-opcralivc 
effort by the small growers is often overlooked For example, m 
Jamaica and Tnnidad it is often stated that a large proportion of 
the export IS undci taken by co-operative Coconut Growers’ Associa- 
tions, who have also erected factories for the manufacture of edible 
oils and copra by-products, such as soap But it is extremely 
doubtful if these advantages apply to the peasant pioducer The 
domination of the local maiket by these so-called “co-operative” 
edible oil and soap f.ictoncs, which aic heavily protcctccl by tariffs, 
simply results in a transfer of income from the consumer to the 
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grower, and it is hardly Idely that the grower includes the small 
producci, who is most in need of remunerative prices for his 
products It IS stated in the Stockdale Rcpoit that “the local 
coconut producers are being assisted towards co-operalion for the 
distribution and processing of copia and its products ” ' The 
question inesatably anses, who is protidhig this assistance^ This 
work could only properly be undertaken by a separate Co-operaUve 
Department and Staff 

(f) Miscellaneous —Thtxc would also appear to be considerable 
scope lor construePse new entcrpnscs on a co-operatue basis in the 
rchabihtatiOT of the coffee industry m Jamaica, the growing of 
tobacco m Dominica, where the conditions arc stated to be favour- 
ft of vegetables, tomatoes, derns, p>Tctlirum, 

and the further processing, canning or treatment of these products 
co-operatne abattoirs base been highl> successful, 
belch, ex 2 similar results could not 

tore co-operame ' tot , 

"I"" P"'"™ ‘hratghoul the 

fe Into I " ““‘n’ . ''''’“'■E'' P^ducers the 

n^t Indies arc generally not heanlv m debt, as in the AsiaUc 

^he^iTs pTcIaTn: cTr " ^“^hly unsaPsffcto^ 

IS co^ccntrScd """ Siowcis, as the crop 

“ 

year and grnt, comparl^ h to" Sro™ td “ 

sniaU^and^the'dispOTh'^otocat P'”'"* “ resord than 
illustrated bv the ease of the Barh-.'^r ‘^^^scs is 

of some ;^ioo 000 allotted to Barh Bank Out 

a Statc-osnied Sugar Industry Ban\T 1 1^ Government, 

to osvners of sugaf plantauS^s for threuttatn !T 

Interest svas eventually reduced to TJr . T f 
been an unqualified success as far ^ ^i! 

It w^ould not advance loans to smaH la ^ 

only borrow- from sugarTacton^owmciSi'^Srt''”'^ 

to oblige the small growler to sell his c^e to them 
^ P 39 

^ 93 / Szirljados Government ^tartnri /■> t> 
number of small advances It does not, however I^an Bank which makes a 

tnents of the peasants ^ all the short term require- 
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The need for short-term credit for productive purposes can, in 
general, only be met by co-operalivc credit societies, if tying of 
crops or usuiy is to be avoided No ccntial banking system could 
cope with the innumerable small loans required Agricultural 
credit societies have made some progress in Jamaica, Tnnidad and 
British Guiana In Jamaica they have been associated in land 
settlement schemes, and have bought over 15,000 acres of land for 
small holdings with money lent by the Government There are no 
such societies in Barbados, Grenada, Dominica, British Honduias, 
or the Leeward Islands 

(h) Consumers’ Societies — The need for consumers’ co-opciative 
societies is frequently given unconscious recognition in official 
documents For example, the Report of the Agricultural Policy 
Committee of Trinidad and Tobago states that “It must be recog- 
nised that peasant indebtedness is a serious problem in the Colony 
as in many other countnes , chronic indebtedness to shopkeepers is 
possibly the greatest weakness of small-scale agriculture in the 
tropics”^ The Rcpoit then goes on to suggest measures which 
must be taken to remedy this condition, but does not include in 
Its recommendations the necessity for co-operative retail shops to 
proiade efficient services to consumers at leasonable prices Such 
organisations of consumers are essential if the consumer is to be 
represented ivith the producer on commodity and price control 
banks They are also needed to educate the consumer in ivise 
spending, dietary rcfoims necessary to achieve better standards of 
nutntion, in piomoting thiift, and in attacking the harmful but 
univeisal practice of moitgaging future earnings by buying im- 
mediate consumption goods on cicdit 

There are as yet very few consumers’ societies thioughout the 
West Indies 

(3) Education 

Educational advance must accompany any programme of co- 
operative development The piactical expciicnce and knowledge 
gamed by members in handling their affairs in their mutual interest 
aie of inestimable value This is not sufficient for the more back- 
ward sections of the community For them there is also need for 
extensive adult education in ordei to develop conceptions of self-help 
and group loyalty Through such educational movements, natural 
leaders emerge from the ranks of the people to take their part in the 
management and leadership of the movement The educational 

^ Pp 40-41 
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value of the fev West Indian Agncultural Societies noiv existing, 
especially the outstanding society' m Jamaica, needs to be emphasised 
These societies are in effect educational associations, ivhere peasants 
meet to hear lectures and discuss farming techmque The folk- 
schools of Denmark might also provide an excellent example for the 
West Indies The germ of this idea, although not at present con- 
cerned vith adults, is to be found m the development of the Glen 
School m St Vincent as a ‘ school withm a farm ” The Danes, and 
more recently the Chinese, have found it of the utmost value to 
encourage farmers to spend a small penod of their h\ es at a people’s 
farm school The v\ eek-end schools orgamsed by the Department 
of Co-operation in Ceydon have resulted in successful societies being 
started 

If, as Government pohey, co-operative associations are to be more 
vvadely adopted in the kVest Indies, the need for a preliminary 
groundwork of education in co-operative pnnciplcs and practice 
prior to the formation of societies is an obvious necessity This 
instruction can only properly be given by persons specially trained 
in the science and technique of Co-operation, and this fact has been 
emphasised repeatedly m many Colonies by failures due to lack of 
proper gmdance A fuUv trained Registrar with adequate staff in 
a separate Co-operative Department which is not subordinate to 
any one particular Department, such as the Agncultural Depart- 
ramt, but directly to the Governor or other Chief Administrative 
Officer is essential ^ 


Conclusion 


prospenty' of the West Indies depends, inevitably on 
ffie fuUcst dev elopment of agnculture Apart from imneral oil and 
ba^te they possess no great nuneral resources, and while secondary 
industnes open up many attractive, prospects agnculture is likely 
to remain for many y eais the basis of West Indian economics Hie 
essential hnes of development are therefore to improve the standards 
and extend the scope of peasant cultivation Secondary industnes, 


of the tital nan f h-t .,1 * ° 1 ^ mates an excellent summar) 

and ihnft soaeties, co-opeiatne farming 

sri"! ‘jis 
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as Uic Colonial Secretary stated recently in Parliament, must be of 
such a chciiactei as to find maikcts m the islands themselves, or be 
connected with the staple pioducts of the Colonics ^ 

The principal causes of the unrest prevailing to-day in the 
West Indies arc unemployment, inadequate social standards and 
uUremiinerativc pnccs foi agricultural produce The co-operative 
movement is at once an instrument by which the mass of small 
producers can obtain a fair pnee for their crops, a means by which 
scientific departments of Government can reach the people, and a 
poweiful force for social progress and education in self-help and 
responsibility The piescnt dcpioiable conditions reflect the low 
standards of co-operative development in the West Indies Among 
the peasants and small producers this is indeed negligible There 
are no offiaal Departments of Go-operation, and no official pohey 
concerned with the encouragement of co-operative enterprise among 
small producers in any of the West Indian Colonies 
Of the United Kingdom money already approved or under con- 
sideration for expenditure under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act of 1940, not one penny has, so far, been specially ear- 
marked for this great social instrument of reform The only 
possible exception is the negative policy of land settlements which 
have been officially described as a "palliative” against agrarian 
discontent 


Chapter V 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

The four Biitish West African Colonies (Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sieira 
Leone, Gambia) are particularly good examples of dependencies 
in need of a planned economic pohey Apart from a few plantation 
concerns operating in Nigeria and the Cameroons, production is in 
tlie hands of the peasant farmei He works as an individual, but 
there is communal or tribal owncrslup of land, and land cannot 
be alienated In vast areas subsistence crops only are cultivated 
(cassava, yamS, rice), and there is little mixed farming owing to the 
tsetse-fly pi eventing the rearing of cattle in many regions Much 
production is of crops not cultivated, but individually collected — 
such as palm produce 

Export crops, pioduced by peasants, provide thcrefoie the basis 
Colonel Oliver Stmlcy in the House of Commons, i6th March 1943 
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Even allowing for the fall m world prices it is clear that other 
crops have been sacrificed to cocoa production The dangers of 
this position, 1 coupled with the dominance of a few large European 
buying combines, were brought to notice by the disastrous cocoa 
hold-up of 1937-38 This tlirew into clear relief the need for a 
co-operative marketing system actively sponsored by the colonial 
governments It also revealed the evil effects of such excessive 
speciahsation on the nutritional standards of the Natives ® It is 
reported that the high prices of cocoa ruling in 1936-37 led to a 
real shortage of necessary foodstuffs in the Colonies in the subsequent 
season, all effort having been concentrated on cpcoa Broadly 
speaking, the diet is deficient in those animal and vegetable food- 
stuffs which provide fat, good protein, vitamins and mineral matter 
The Nutrition Report of 1939 made proposals for improving serious 
malnutrition, including the introduction of permanent systems of 
mixed farming, and special measures to stimulate the production of 
meat, milk, fish, fiuit and rice These proposals, together with a 
fuller development of the existing natural resources of West Africa, 
piovide a sound basis for futuie co-opeiative enterpnse among the 
indigenous peoples 

Nigeria 

This Colony, containing about a thud of the entire British colonial 
population, has had the advantage of what was for practical purposes 
a separate Co-operative Department, Registrar and staff since 1936 
Prior to that the Department of Agriculture had encouraged 
co-operative cocoa sales societies and collective fcrmentaries among 
the producers, and this Department remained in charge of the 
co-operative cocoa societies in the Cameroons until the Co-operative 
Department, which acquired foimal status on 1st April 1943, took 
them ovei about three years ago They weie found then to be in 
an unsatisfactory state 

The bulk of Nigena’s export crops — palm products, cocoa, 
groundnuts and cotton — is bought indirectly from the farmers by 
stiongly established European firms operating through a complicated 
system of African agents and sub-agents or through the medium of 
African and 1 Syrian middlemen With one or two exceptions, 
buying IS not confined to lecogniscd centies, and the buying chain 

* It should niso be remembered that there arc no alternative crops m the event of 
present cocoa diseases proving fatal 

° Report of Economic Advuory Cotmctl on Nulntion in the Colonial Empire, 1939 (Cmd 6051), 
Part II, pp 35-38 
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btlwci-n the isolated hush firmer^ .me! the fnuii c^port(r^ is often 
long ant! roinplicati d I hi-- s\ stem Ii is ltd the farmers into << nous 
indebtedness and has had llit tvd tfiid of sapping thiir intciest m 
the quality atid nrcpir.ation of iliur product? 

Ck)-opcration m Nigeria \sas at hrst pntnmly coiuemcd svith 
cocoa-marlcting The Rigisliar w is insiructtd to ‘tart b> con- 
solidating •’jid expanding tlie existing coco i-m-'r!- eting org inisatinns 
His stab V IS so limited ih it In had to lestnct lurnsclf to this sphere 
of action By iggO good progress had been made in this dtrtction 
and the junior staff h id hem vugmimcd, and so attention could 
be turned to tjtnft and trcdit Sal ir\ -cami rs' Thrift .ind Loan 
Societies designed to suit the stalls of Government and Mere inlile 
firms, had tiiiee objects 

[a) tlic relief of indeblcdnesq whnh \s.« sinous amongst salar)- 
camci-s , 

(i) the aceumulation of capital nceessaiq' for eo-operame 
dcxelopmeni, and 

(f ) the instrurtion of the more edue itcd t Icmcnts in co-opcr.aux e 
method, so th.it Afnc in leaders of the movement uoiild 
naturallv exohe 

A tvpe of Thrift and Credit Society of limited habihtx was designed 
to suit the peasant?, who had no secunij of land tenure ot Uiic to 
land, which would justify unlimited habiluv 

Both these societies pros cd popul ir and their development has 
steadily oxcrhauled tiie coco.i-maH cling Tin capital amvssed 
has proved inxalu.iblc to those marketing societies xyhich haxc 
exported cocoa In March igjj there wete 107 S.dary-carncrs’ 
Societies, witli saxmgs of appro? imatclv /^j|,ooo ind 37 Thnft ind 
Credit Societies, winch had llieir own funds amounting to ;^^900 
Evact figures arc not axailablc after that date, but the S.dary- 
camers’ Socicocs by March 1944 had increased to about tSo and 
their saving? to £gii,ooo Experiments h.ixc also bccai made walk 
one Citrus Emit and Processing Soacty, a Co-operatne Fishermen’s 
Guild, tlircc supply societies, one women’s palm-kcrncl-markelmg 
society, and two 'C'liiagc school societies 

The development of co-opcratix'c marl eting of cocoa in Nigeria 
and the Cameroons has been as follows (see table opposite) 
In spite of the steady progress which this table reveals it is 
important to note that, exon in 1943, co-operatnc niirkcting 
represents only about 10 per cent of tlic tot d Nigerian crop 

Under the guidance of the Co-operative Department many of 
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Year 

Members 1 

Tons of Cocoa 

Total 

Receipts in £ 

1930-31 

1,494 

551 


1931-32 

1,710 

724 


1932-33 

2,548 

1,289 

20,277 

1933-34 

4,877 

i,Go8 

19,113 

1935-36 

6,277 

2,189 

34,908 

1936-37 

6,509 

3,698 

158,240 

1938-39 

9=348 

1,156 

71,131 

1942-43 

12,738 

11,735 



the ^societies have reached a genuine co-operative standard 
and arc entirely self-supporting Not only have they their own 
stores, weighing machines and other equipment, and pay their 
own secretaries and labourers, but they have also regularised the 
credit position of tlicir members, granting loans on the secuuty of 
llic borrower’s cocoa crop at an interest rate of 15 per cent This 
compares with the 100 per cent interest in kind noimally payable 
to outside produce buycis or middlemen Loans arc made from the 
societies’ own capital Capital has been accumulated from shaid 
payments of 5s per member, from annual subsciiptions of is per 
member and from a commission of 6d pei cwt on sales In 
theory, tlie annual subscnptions and the sales commission cover 
only the normal overhead expenses, but in wcll-cstabhshcd societies, 
with a large mcmbcislup and turnover, tlicy icsult in a profit, which 
has hitherto been earned to capital Distribution of net surplus to 
the members is not encouraged unUl the societies aie strong enough 
to meet all the loans for productive purposes required by their 
members 

Prior to 1936-37 tlie average cocoa price was ^^16 per ton In 
1936-37 It soared to over ;^50 per ton In Maich 1937 it fell to 
£4.0, and then dropped steadily until it reached :;^^i3 at Christmas 
1937 This violent pnee fluctuation created hardship and confusion 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast It was against this background of 
econoimc confusion that the Buying Agreement between most of 
the laigc European firms purchasing cocoa in the two Colonies was 
concluded in the autumn of 1937 The English and ScotUsh Joint 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited and two other firms stood 
aside from this Agreement, but the firms included were responsible 
foi the purcliasc of over go per cent of the total Nigcnan and Gold 
Coast cocoa crops The mam objects of the Buying Agi cement 
were payment of a fixed “limit” price by all members, based 6n 
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prevailing world pnccs, less profits and overhead charges, and 
division of tiic total purchases among the member firms pro- 
portionately to thar prc\^ous trade, thus removing the element of 
corapcution and nvalrv 

The announcement of the Buying Agreement at a time of rapidl> 
falling prices led to an outcry among producers and middlemen 
The West African Pi css stigmatised the Agreement as a “pool” 
designed to achicec a monopoly in the cocoa trade and to exploit 
the producers Reactions were rather different in Nigena and the 
Gold Coast In Nigeria, aldiough resentment was strongh ex- 
pressed, the cocoa crop was marketed as usual But on the Gold 
Coast opposition was more \iolcnt A disastrous hold-up of cocoa 
was instituted in November 1937, accompanied by burmng of crops 
and boycott of certain European goods 

As a result of this agitation the ^Vcst Afnean Cocoa Marketing 
Commission was appointed in Tebruar^' 1938 It put forward the 
following recommendations regarding Nigeria 

(1) The Buvmg Agreement should be withdrawn 

(2) Government should wholchearteally promote co-opcration as the 
best means of marketing the farmers’ cocoa 

^ Cocoa Expoit Agency should be formed with membership 
confined to co-operatne organisations, to enable farmers to prove in 
practice die advantages or disadvantages of dealing direct svath brokers 
or manufacturers in consuming countries, as an alternative to selling to 
firms on the Coast 

The Commission stated that the best method of meeting the needs 
of the Nigerian situation would be through extension of existing 
co-operative societies to co\cr the whole or at least the greater part 
of the annual production Official eeadcnce showed that the 
majority of cocoa farmers were leady for co-operation The claim 
was made that it would be possible within fioc years, provided the staff oj 
the J\igerian Co-operative Department was considerably increased, to develop 
^ the movement sufficiently to deal with 30,000 tons, or about one-third of the 
crop 

The Commission, %vhilc emasaging that the bulk of co-operative 
sales would normally continue to be made to firms and buyers 
established m Nigena, emphasised the importance of providing an 
alternative co-operative channel for use in need Exports could be 
made through such a channel, which would have considerable 
psychological importance, since Nigcnan producers, like those on 
the Gold Coast, lay much stress on hanng direct access to world 
markets The proposed Cocoa Export Agency would provide this 
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channel ^ The Commission saw no reason why the large buying 
firms should, not give positive support to the transfoimation of the 
present marketing system to one in winch co-operative societies of 
producers undertook all the functions formerly performed by 
middlemen Strenuous opposition by the middlemcnj themselves 
well organised, was, however, to be expected The Commission 
also recommended the introduction of thrift and credit societies 
independent of the marketing societies, and that co-operative 
education and propaganda should be developed by the Government 
Up to the present, the principal recommendations of the Commission 
appeal to have been put into “suspense ” 

At present the small farmers, both in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
ferment their cocoa themselves, and the standard of preparation 
generally is low The co-operative societies usually receive the 
cocoa after it has been fermented, grade it and sell direct to the 
exporters They complain, however, that they do not get an 
adequate differential for quality cocoa, partly because middlemen 
have brought pressure to bear on exporters to discourage the 
co-operative societies An important feature of co-operative 
associations is the constant uige to improve the quality of the 
products marketed, and it is of first importance to ensure a fair 
return to the producers for such improved-quality cocoa 

In 1933 Professor Shephard - stressed tlie need for co-operative 
fermenting m c'cntral processing societies in order to raise the 
standard of preparation For many years this policy was followed 
m the Camcroons, where the excessive rainfall made the preparation 
of good-quahty diy cocoa very difficult for individuals Since that 
time farmers have developed the ability to produce cocoa of excellent 
quality, if the demand justifies it In 1933 an attractive premium 
was offered to quality, but now a mere los to ,(^1 per ton does not 
repay the extra time and loss of weight involved In spite of this, 
co-opciaPve societies still try to maintain a good quahty They 
wish to establish a mark in tlie world’s markets to ensure the best 
disposal of their cocoa in post-war conditions 
Nigeria’s largest money crop is not cocoa, but palm products 
Foi half a ccntuiy the European buying firms have had pncc-fixing 
agreements foi these, though their effectiveness was lessened in the 

* An interesting comparison is pronded by Overseas Tarmers Co-operative Federations 
Limited This represents a federation of co-operative marketing orgamsations m many 
of the Dominions, and provides for tlicm the dual scrviec of marketing their products in 
Britain and purchasing their requirements Under war conditions it was chosen by the 
Australian Government to act jomtiy in tlie marketing of the Australian wheat crop 
" Report on the Economics of Peasant Agnculiure in the Gold Coast Op cit 
E 
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immediate pre-war penod by the inci easing competition of S)Tian 
middlemen No attempt has been made by Government to protect 
growers against the consequences of these monopohstic agreements 
Pending the development of effective co-operative marketing and 
processing societies, a proper pnce-control system is needed for the 
defence of small producers 

The economics of palm-products processing and marketing are 
mtneate and very difficult to understand The use of small machines 
IS not economically sound unless the shortage of fruit and high pnee 
make the 15 per cent more palm oil obtainable suffiaently valuable 
to justify the extra expense In the old-fashioned method of hand- 
pressing the cost of labour is not counted, but as soon as a new 
method witli machmes is introduced labour expects to be paid at 
oveimmeiU rates Ten experimental sociebes oivmngpalm presses 
started with eveiy prospect of success It ivas found that tlicsc 
societies had to charge 6d per 4-gallon tin to cover their runmng 

^1, ? on palm products they had 

tbc time- 

fS tW \ t' ^ J^emcls 

current as small 

cuiTcncy and ivith them women buy cheap things like peopere 

iT diSt ff not' ^ ^voffid find 

The soaeties failed house and produce meals 
nations for wnm ^ development and alternaPve occu- 
pations lor women are essential before co-operative orocessine 
sociebes can succeed m tine t , ^l-’ciauve processing 

» 30 keen aa, naddlcrnen n ork o. 

.0 cover .here parnela^„rt“r 

™e™s‘‘'’K’ct:; 0° for c„.operm 7 co,,o„ 

uncontrolled pnecs Thf "ftrlhcr”? ™l f"'®" o"”* POf 

fo"wr' 5 ed°'o°tacMTd“"fr''’' fer cmZn^lhc 

residue luto’ealtle cakc^or ferlSr L^'tum to"hc“”7™”*' 

m conn«UoT,f,ft r'r T]' ""’“"S »= Govemment 

in connection wth the future of tlic cron * j i 

ments may be expected ) ^ ^ ^ntcrcsbng devclop- 

Most of these small-produccd cash crops mil hate, increasingly, 

tofacethenvalo ormorceffleien. large-sklepIa„ta„;„prXuon: 
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energetic mcmbeis tlicy liy to leave it to tlic co-operative staff 
In tlic majority of societies general meetings arc seldom held, and 
even tlicn it is difficult to get a quoium Until there is a better 
spirit, and until the African realises that he cannot develop lus 
country without a real effort on -his own part, the more difficult 
forms of co-operative society must be introduced inth caution, and 
tlien only after tliorough preparation 

The educational advance, experience and contacts ivith other 
countries which ivill be brought back after demobilisation by the 
thousands of Nigcnans who have volunteered to sci vc in the pi esent 
war should provide an invaluable aid to the development in Nigeria 
of new co-operative enterprises, such as land settlement and co- 
operative farming societies, consumers’, artisans’, and industnal 
co-operatives The increasing appeal of co-opera tion to the minds 
and ideals of educated Nigerians is cndenccd by the fine types of 
men who are being attracted to tlie movement as co-operative 
secretanes at an annual salary varying from ;^12 to ^6o a year, 
a considerable financial sacnficc to what they would earn in die 
towns The honesty and integiity of these men, -wiiosc duties 
involve handling hundreds of pounds sterling, is beyond praise 

Gold Coast 

Until ist May 1944, ivhcn die Department of Co-operation 
ivas first established, the Gold Coast had no separate Co-operaUve 
Department, as had Nigeria The movement was supervised by 
officers of die Department of Agriculture ivith die Director or other 
official of his Department acting as Registrar 

The earliest experiments in co-operation ivcre made in 1929 
The progress of the movement is indicated in the table opposite 

Of these soaeties, cocoa producers’ co-operative societies form an 
overwhelming majority Forty years ago cocoa farming had not 
begun in the Gold Coast, to-day it dominates the Colony’s economy 
In 1937, 98 per cent of the value of all agricultural exports of the 
Colony was covered by cocoa and cocoa represented 63 per cent 
of its total exports Before the outbreak of war the Gold Coast 
was supplying two-fifths of the world’s cocoa requirements Yet 
the industry began and has remained in the hands of small in- 
dependent Native farmers Of die 419 societies existing m 1938, 
not less than 385 were concerned ivith die cocoa industry ^ It has 
presented an excellent field for the growth of co-operativc enterprise 

* Many of them were not t ery successful, did not actually handle tlic cocoa, and 
engaged only in hmited credit functions > 
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1 

\cai 1 

1 

No of j 
Societies 

Membership 1 

Paid-up 

Share Capital 

1930 

31 

946 

Ti, 3=9 

1931 

I 16 

2,176 

1,708 

1932 

275 

5,137 

3 , 733 , 

1933 

395 

I 8,233 

6,176 

1931 - 

4=3 

9,135 

8,015 

1935 

43 = 

9 , 4=6 

10,252 

193S 

420 

9,284 

14,591 

1937 

427 

10,808 

26,861 

1938 

419 

11,155 

29,042 

1944 

250* 

7,021 

25,608 


There were also nine copra-producing societies wth 505 members, 
four atrus producers’ societies with 460 members, 18 banana pro- 
duceis’ soaeties with 288 members, one coffee producers’ society 
with 72 membeis, and two separate tlmft and loan societies ^ 

The cocoa pioduccrs’ societies arc essentially small local organisa- 
tions witli an aveiage membership of 24 During 1936-37 these 
societies marketed 7,807 tons of their members’ cocoa, the highest 
figure so far achieved, and its value in a year of exceptionally high 
prices ivas ^^3 18,000 Even so, it represented only 2 6 per cent of 
the total Gold Coast crop For the first few years of their existence 
the societies sold to merchants independently, but later several 
Central Societies ivere formed for collective selling on behalf of 
the individual societies The new Department of Co-operatjon is 
persuading these small societies to amalgamate into larger umts 
with a turnover sufficient to make them economically sound business 
concerns 

The fact that the societies ivere not getting an adequate pnee 
differential for tlie improved quality of their cocoa, resulting fiom 

^ The decline during the ^^a^ years was due to two factors Tirst, controlled prices 
gave the co-opertUve f-irmers very small direct fimnaal advantages over tlieir brother- 
fanners Second tlie members did not have much loyalty to their societies, which they 
regarded as Govcmment-mimgcd concerns The policy winch led to Uus behef is 
outlined m the following patngrtplis 

- Lntei figures, for 1943 are 23 I'ruit Pnmary Societies with 438 members and a 
capital of £855 , tfi Food Crop and Vegetable Societies watli 751 members and capital 
The latter marketed i,aoo tons of yams, 45 tons of groundnuts and vegetables 
rallied at ^£'2,674 Tliere were 8 other agricultural societies watli 782 members and 
capital of £1,798 Tliey marketed 258 tons of copra, 35 tons of coffee and 386,232 
citrus fniifs Ihere is a Timber Co-operative Soacty with 50 niembcrs and capital of 
£1,767 There are 254 societies concerned watli cocoa They have 6,551 members and 
share capital of £2^578 These soaeties marketed 9,366 tons dunng 1942-^3 and it 
IS estimated tliat tlicy wall market i2,ooo tons in 1944 The cocoa soactics Inv c deposits 
to the amount of £6,057 
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grading, led tliem in 1938 to turn towards organising their own 
shipment of cocoa to the United Kingdom Three tnal shipments 
of fifty tons were made to a firm of brokers m London, ivith results 
tvhich were not up to expectation The farmers, who had expected 
large benefits, only received about threepence per load extra 
The Gold Coast cocoa co-operative societies have made litde 
attempt at co-operative fermenting of their members’ cocoa with a 
view to improving its quality As in Nigeria, they rely solely on 
grading the cocoa fermented by individual farmers 
The Gold Coast admimstralion has repeated the mistakes of other 
Colonies regarding co-operative development The tvork was left 
to the Department of Agnculture instead of a separate Co-operative 
Department being set up ivith staff specially trained in the science of 
co-operation This resulted in wrong methods being adopted in many 

instances At first, equipment was lent to the societies, but it was 
then found that members tended to assume tliat as the Government 
supphed equipment, and undertook administration and clencal 
work, there was little need for them to assume responsibilities The 
Department of Agnculture then insisted that, as a prchminary to 
any assistance being given, societies must have subsenbed sufficient 
entrance fees and share capital to prowde tliemsclvcs wth esscntiaL 
equipment In 1934 a start towards “dc-officiahsation” was made, 
ivhcn societies ttcre required to contnbute half the cost of their 
sccrctanes’ wages, or to prepare a member who would do the ivork 
in an honorary capacity Two years later the societies accepted 
responsibility for full payment of this service The next step should 
have been the delegation of the responsibihtics of management to 
committees elected by members, a process not completed by 1944 
The co-operative soaetics joined with the rest of the Gold Coast 
producers in the general hold-up of cocoa in 1937-38 
The Gold Coast co-operative movement has never really aimed 
at a true and voluntary co-operation,^ and the absence of proper 
direction as compared with the Nigcnan movemcntlargely accounted 
for the widely different recommendations of the 1938 Commission 
concermng the future of the tv\ o mov ements 
The vaevv of the Commission was that the existing Gold Coast 
socieucs did not at present offer an encouraging basis for future 
cocoa marketing, and it recommended that all cocoa producers 
should be assoaated on a statutory basis for marketing their produce 
— tlic producers to be organised in a system of about 500 local groups 
and SIX to ten regional groups These groups would duplicate, on a 
’ See C Y Shephard op at 
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larger scale, the function now performed by co-operative societies 
The Commission stated, therefore, that 

“Under these circumstanees the continuance of the latter as marketing 
units would hardly be justified Members might find some consolation 
m the knowledge that their societies had pointed the way to collective 
sale under a generally applied system We consider, hoivcver, that the 
Gold Coast co-opciativc movement should concentrate m future on 
the vital functions of accepting deposits and providing credit, m which 
It has achieved a distinct success ” ^ ^ 

The Commission’s recommendations regarding co-operaUve credit 
and co-operation generally tv ere therefore as follows 

(1) That the Co-operative Societies should surrender their functions 
of cocoa marketing as the system of marketing by statutory 
associations of producers is developed 
(ii) That Government should adopt a definite policy of promoting 
co-operative thrift and credit societies 
(ill) That all Africans residing within the neighbourhood of a society 
should be considcicd eligible to become members, it might be 
dcsuablc however to confine tlic issue of credit to farmers, while 
the deposit facilities should be available to all Under these 
conditions the problem of indebtedness would be attacked from 
two directions the farmer would not need to borrow from 
individuals ivith capital available and tlic latter w'ould be 
encouraged to deposit their capital m safety at a low but assured 
rate of interest 

(iv) That special provisions should be made as regards loans for the 

redemption of mortgages It is undesirable that small societies 
m which deposits must be available on demand should have a 
large part of their funds locked up in this way 

(v) That the societies should be federated in distnct unions and 

that district co-operative banks should be estabhshed to act 
as cleanng-houscs between local societies The handling of 
mortgage credit might suitably be referred to such banks 

(vi) That a separate Department of Co-operation should be formed 

which should, however, work in close contact with the Depart- 
ment of Agnculture The Registrar should have special know- 
/ ledge of co-operative credit, and the staff should receive special 
training 

(vu) That the co-operative credit movement should be developed m 
harmony with the proposed marketing organisation, and the 
officers of the latter should assist m propaganda for co-operative 
credit Societies should have the legal nght to secure payment 
of overdue loans or interest from the Group to which a defaulting 
member is attached, out of money due to him for his cocoa 
They should also be able to demand that a defaultei should be 
required to supply his cocoa direct to the Group 


’ Report, op cit , p 168 
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Gold Coast, and co-opcratu'c societies of piodiiccrs aic being 
established, but aic still on a small scale TJiert is, as yet, no 
co-opcraU\c pioduction of meat and milk, and no consumer 
societies, but clesclopmcnt on tlicso lines is important and neccssaiy 
Co-opcrati\c societies foi fishing and foi copra preparation also 
picscnt considerable scope for the future There is a succissful 
timber-produccis co-opciahvc in Ashanti * 


Surra Leone 

This Colon), Milli a gicat diversity of natural reiouiccs, 1 iggcd 
several years behind Nigeria and the Gold Coast an Us decision to 
adopt co-opcration as a means of improving the conditions of its 
people Ihc pnncipal t\poifs of Sierra Leone arc palm kernels 
and nee, but little attempt has so far been made to iiiUoducc 
co-opcralivc methods in the marketing of tliesc ciops ^Vc base 
aheady desenbed® the dilalorv proccduu undci which the 
Co-operatue Society’s Bill passed into law AUhough this enables 
the Government to appoint a Registrar of Co-opeiatnc Societies 
and a staff, and to make regulations foi the conduct of sucii societies, 
no appointmcilLs hav'c as yet been made Tiic duties of Rcgistiar, 
pending the tiainiiig of a eompitont ofiieer, are undertaken by the 
Director of Agiieulturc, and foui oflieers have had some training m 
England It lias been staled that the Govcinmcnt w-islud to be 
sure of Us ground and of the reactions of the people bcfoic any 
large-scale encouragement of co-opciation w’as undertaken In 1939 
there w'cit five sm.ill co-opontivc societies foi the bettci pioduction 
and maikcUng of nee, and these have been uniformly 'successful 
The laigc-scalc migation and diainagc w'oiks which aic to be 
undertaken in this Colony under loans horn llic Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, includmg the icclamalion of laigc areas 
of swamp-land for nee cultivation, present a unique oppoiUinU) for 
co-operative development In such projects full advantage should 
be taken wherever economically practical of scientific methods 
of cultivation, such as the collective use of modern machinery, 

* MciUion might be mndc ot ttic work winch ih being done by the Gold Coast Agri- 
cullurtl and Commercnl Society, i voluntary ahicalioinl ind propaganda body vvidi 
progressive and constnicUvc ideas on ngriciillunl and sorinl rtlbnn I lie Society, in 
its BitUclm, "Progress,” and ibroiigb the publication of pamphlets, orgmising essay 
compi titions, etc, stresses the importance of a strong co-opt ralivc movement for the 
welfare of the Gold Coast peoples, and points to "llic need foi a wholi-tiine tvpeneliccd 
Registrar of co operative sociclies who cm bring liis experience to bear on the develop- 
ment of c6 operation in this country ” {Ktjjs iMler and IhdlcUn of the Gold Coast Attnctdlicral 
and Commercial Society (Jtme-July 1913), p >6) 

» See p 37 
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mtclianicil ploughing anti till igc, Ur , on tlu b of cr^•opcI.ltl\c 
fanning oi land-stUkmcnl stlnmcs 

Gambia 

Here IS a countr>’ wlncii is almost cruircly dcjicndcnl upon die 
groundnut, and imports large quantities tif food'tufls to alloH 
greater concentration on produrtinn of tins trop We base alre<id\ 
referred to the aborlisc attempt to combine for the marlcting of 
this crop in tlie early nineteen-thirtics ’ I ailure was due to 1 ick of 
understanding of co-operative principles 

The Report on Labour Conditions in West '\fnca * suggests that 
a good opening exists in G imbia for market gaidcns, anti rtcoin- 
mends the creation of a co-operative sociit^, vith some assistance 
from the Government to help members to piovidc themscKcs wath 
equipment, seeds, etc , and to arrange for the marketing of produce 
This report refers also to tlie promising prospect of co-opcrntion in 
extension of the local fisheries Expensive equipment, such as 
trawlers, is not under consideration, but rather tlie supplv of nets, 
etc A further possibility suggested for co-operators is charcoal- 
burmng There are no co-operativc nec-growers’ societies 
In the absence of a Co-operative Ordinance and a Co-opcrativ'C 
Department or Registrar, tlicrc is no evidence of my co-operative 
educational work or encouragement The fact that tlie Colony is 
small in no way lessens the need for a co-operative movement, wath 
proper legislation and a special department to guide its dev clopmcnt 
In any case, vvatli closer assoaation wath Sierra Leone in certain 
services, provision for a common co-operative scrvacc ought also to 
be made 


Chaptci VI 

BRITISH EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

In the majonty of the East African Colonics tw'o agnculturcs exist 
side by side, that of tlie African and of the European settler Our 
mam interest is with the African economy In a total population 
of approximately 16,000,000, in East and Central Africa, there arc 
100,000 Duiopcans, forming o 6 per cent of the total ^ They 
occupy, however, a very important and pnvilegcd position 
» See p 37 

- Labour Cordilions in If'esI Afnca Report by Mnjor G St J Ordc Brotvne, Labour 
Advaser to the Secretary of State for the Colonics, tgji (Cmd C277), p i }5 
’ There are also about 120,000 AsiaUcs and 496,000 Arabs in these Colonies 
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Co-opci alive marketing of coficc, tobacco, mai/c, i\hcat and other 
Cl ops and co-opciativc dairying, creamery and stock-breeding 
societies have been developed to an advanced degree among white 
settlers, if the term “co-operative” can be applied to organisations 
which exclude Africans from membership ^ In Kenya some societies 
have pui chased dany produce from Afucans, who, hmsever, arc 
not permitted to become members In Swaviland Native giowcis 
arc compelled by law to sell their tobacco to a society of Emopcans, 
but arc not eligible for membership Adequate cicdit facilities arc 
usually available for white scltlciV co-operative organisations 
through such institutions as the Land Bank of Kenya - 

By contrast wath this relatively prosperous and advanced 
co-operative development among the scltlcia,, the standard, of 
achievement among Native Afnean producers, who repiesciit 
almost the whole of the population, is incredibly low In tlic 
majonty of these Colonics there arc nt ithcr co-opu am c associations 
of Native producers nor legal provnsion for their icgistration, nor 
evidence of then being senously cncouiagcd by the colonial 
governments None of the Colonics luis a separate Co-operative 
Dcpaitmcnl or an adequate staff icsponsiblc for fostenng co- 
operative effort among Native peoples 

Kenya 

We have already referred ^ to Sir Alan Pim s statement that 
piactically nothing has been done to develop co-operative associa- 
tions of NaUve producers in Kenya, and that what has been 
attempted appears to have been on doubtful lines Ncveithclcss, 
there have been one or two successful attempts, in spite of the lack 
of arrangements for propaganda and guidance The two most 
outstanding arc the Tcila Vegetable Company (with ncarlv 250 
members, producing, transpoiting and selling ovci 900,000 lbs of 
vegetables a ycai for a gross selling pnee of over jCG,ooo) and the 
Kisii Coffee Gi owers’ Association (also with a mcmbci ship of about 
250 coffee-growers selling about ^{^3,000 worth of coffee a year) 
In a report, published in 1944 by the Kenya Government,'* Mi 

1 The cvrcUcnt wort of the Kcnyir'irmcrs Co-operative I id (a European oritnwition) 
tltscrvcs mention It ii not truly co opcialne in principle, a? the alnrcs can be bought 
on the market and pa> a hindsomi, profit, but it hat done good uorl for the dtidop- 
ment of firming in Kenya and pi iced some of its services at tlic disposal of the Native 
produtcr 

~ In certain Colonics, notably Kenya, some crops, suth as tea and tin finer gi lelts of 
coficc, arc wholly or parti ill> reserved for while settlers Native producers were allowed 
to grow the coarser “robusla” varictj of coffee, but not the “arabica” varict) 

’ See p s8 

* Pfjml on Jiwtsltt;nhDH of Co operattve Posubihltts VI hand, hy\M K 11 Gimpbell 
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W K. H Campbell, ■s^lin \v.ts <-cnt to Kcu\.ib> tbr Colonial Oflirc 
to invt';Ut;.Up io-optrati\c possibilities, dtsiribis \ inoiis otlur 
cffoits winch “base aUiustd qmu tiuliubl. usuh, in 'pitr ot 
rather suious co-opuaiue dclccis, whifli arc usunilv liisccrmbk 
in thnr b>-]aw^, if thev haecanv” Itli C impbi 11 sugt'csts many 
practical poisibihtics for co-operation in K<nj i — Jlinft Societies, 
Pig Productxs’ Societies, Lgg-mulcung Snintus Co-opt rain i 
Stores, Co-optiati\c Mills, Co-optiati\c Dairifs, joint trinsporl 
for fruit ind copra. Societies of Vtg< table Greiwtrs, Co-openitivc 
Associations orraimcn for the tliretlion .ind control of ctilinalion 
In fact, as Sir Alan Pun commented in Ins report in 1936 * 

“All the main products of tlif Xativi are is, including mai/c, cotton, 
hides and si ins, and glu 'should prosidc 1 field for denlopment on 
tlicse lines If propeily organised and earned on, such a nioscmtnt 
may help to inspire the isalnus with the idc i of progitss and tlic 
advantages to be obtained from more scientific iiuthods of %sorling’ 

Suitable legislation is howtstr still bielang m Ktnja 'Ihc 
existing Ordinance, passed in 1931, a\as prt pared fni the Cnrtvpean 
SocicUas only Tlicsc arc bigbl> organised, tfiicitntl> managed 
institutions, composed of membtis ol ethic ition, standing and 
wealth The Ordinance is therefore in no w aj suit ibic foi the contio! 
of early African societies, and a new' Bill is now being drafted 
Mr Campbell’s repot t advocates the establishment of a separate 
Co-operame Department for Kenja, with i Rigislrar rtpoiiing 
directly to the Chief Sccrctaiy with idequatc Eurojiean assistance, 
as well as a staff of rMrican field inspectors 

Uganda 

Here again there has been praclicilly no co-opentn'e develop- 
ment A Go-opeiativc Societies’ Bill, introduced m 1937, giving 
powers to appoint a Co-operative Registrar, met with so much 
unofficial opposition that it had to be withdrawm Cotton, the 
major ciop in Uganda and grown exclusively by Africans offers 
immense scope for co-operative marketing and ginning AH the 
ginneries arc at present in private hands, and the Govemnicnt 
price-fixing scheme, intended as a safeguard against exploitation, 
IS stated to include a sliding scale ludicrously generous to the 
gmners It is to be hoped that the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation, which pioposcs after the piescnt war to ccntiahsc its 
cotton research work m Uganda instead of Tnnidad, %mU extend 

‘ !itpoTt of Iht Commission ApJ/omlfd to Tjiipine into and Keporl on the rinasaal Position and 
S}slm of Tcxation in Kenya, hy Sit i\lwa. Vim {CoXonioi Ko iiC), 193C, p 175 
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tlie same assistance tmvards creating Native co-operative cotton 
ginneries as was given to the West Indian producers some foity 
years ago by the British Cotton Growing Association No help 
appears to be forthcoming from the Ug§,nda Government 

Tanganyika Territory 

Before the Biitish Government undertook tlie administration of 
the territory certain of the Chagga tnbe had cultivated coffee with 
the encouragement of the German Government Native cultivation 
increased during 1922-25, but throughout tins period there was 
intense European agitation against coffee-growing by Natives, based 
on claims that Native coffee was badly prepared, infested with 
pests, etc In 1922 the Kalimanjaro Native Planters Association 
came into being, European opposition to Native coffee-growing 
having contnbuted to its inception and consohdation This 
Association was managed from the top by officers of the admims- 
tration It did not become co-operative in character until tlie 
Co-operative Societies’ Ordinance was enacted in 1932 The first 
step was to decentrahse control by forming a number of separate 
primary societies, each electing its own Chairman, Committee and 
Secretary The total membership was 11,500 and the societies 
were united in the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Umon Limited, 
each branch having a representative on the central body which, 
again, elects its own chairman and executive A European manager 
was appointed in the same year, on a tliree years’ contract, the 
arrangement being that the contract would only be renewed by the 
free votes of the Executive His contract has already been renewed 
twice in this way 

The lustory of this Co-operative Union tells of many difficulties 
In the early stages it encountered opposition from some of the 
Chiefs, who Were afraid of the growth of a rival power calhng for 
loyalty among their followers, and it is true that tlie Umon may, 
on one occasion, have been used in an attempt to undermine tlie 
power of an unpopular chiefs Apart from this, a combination of 
circumstances led to an actual outbreak of noting in 1937 In the 
early years, according to true co-operative principles, a first pay- 
ment had been made to growers on delivery followed later by a 
bonus on sales In 1934-35, however, a lump-sum payment was 
made on the estimated rcahsation of tlie crop, in order to avoid the 
complication of several payments Unfortunately, a serious fall in 
world prices ensued and the Union was left with a deficit through 
^ See African Sura^', p 1473 
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<»\<rpi\mci>t Ihi«; hnl to ht mule qoocl b\, ciiductums in the 
following \{Tr, oui'iint^ iniith (ii'.s'itisf.iction Disconttnl was 
aggravated h\ the fact t!\ai Germ in set{hr-> in Ttngan^ika were at 
the same time rcruiing, thputrh tiic German Gm eminent Agtnq, 
c\ccsw\tl\ high putus for their coffee fot propaganda purjio'Cs 
This dwcontent comeidcd, unfortun.ucK, with llie }).essige of nets 
Icgisl ition, which was ini-iuneJerstood T he Cki-oper uii c Oidin nice 
laid dowai that if 7') per ct nt of the prodiu tn in .in area h id agreed 
to '^ell through one agent, the othei 23 ]>cr cent were compelled to 
do tlic same In tin Chagga irea, liowevir, the position was 
compile itcd bv the juvt ‘pn itmn of sman-scih ?s.'’tivt peasmt 
coffer production of 1 arming fjuahii, .md tht lugi-'calc crtilcr 
coffie of excellent qu dm, which had a1r< ads r*st ibUshcd a icpiila- 
tion on the I ondon market It v as unreasonable to expect these 
different types of colTcc to be bull td and m irl cted through the 
same agency Under tin Ordiname tnmpiibson was applied to 
all coffee growers in ccit nn areas to m nket thnr pioducc through 
the Union As this provision could nut bt appind to Native 
producers only, undrr the proviMom of the M uulate prolubiting 
racial discnmmatory legislation, i way round the diflii ultv was 
found by defining an .irci in winch there were no non-Natnc 
coffee growers and applying compulsion ivithm it Hie arc.i was 
defined and a compulsory clau'c, known .as the “Ch.igca Rule,” 
was p.assed under the Native Autlionty Oidmanct as ftom October 
* 934 > which eompclled tverv Native planter to market liis crop 
through tlic Union 

All this coincided wath the fall in world pntes, the deductions on 
the year’s payments, and the higher prices received by the Germans 
It was asserted that the Governnunt was using the Inba! ailthontics 
to coerce the popul iiion There w^as vaolcnt oppoMtion to tlic 
compulsory' salts clauses and malcontents demanded that they 
should be allowed to sell their coffee where tlicy liked In some 
societies the opposition succeeded in replacing the cxisung officials 
bv their own representauv cs These societies then refused to 
rccogmsc the by-laws and were suspended bv the Union tfirough 
Its European manager This led to nets in a few districts m 1937 
(3 of the 27 affiliated societies were involved) and the Provinaal 
Comrmssioncr was called upon to mtcrv'cnc A Government 
Commission reported on the Affairs of the Ivilimanjaro Native 
Co-operative Union m 1937 and absolved it from blame The 
legality of the “Chagga Rule” was upheld by the High Court m 
1942 lifter a lengthy hcanng lasting over a period of many months 
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The judgment vmdicatcd the Umon and its management, and 
particularly its course of action in connection with tlic sale of the 
1934-35 coffee crop 

The Ghagga Rule was wthdrawn in 1938, and tlic cstabhshment 
of a Native Coffee Board in that year did much to restore confidence 
The Board was appointed under tlie Native Coffee (Control and 
Marketing) Ordinance, 1937, and consists of the District Com- 
missioner, the Agricultural Officer and tivo African coffee growers 
It IS charged with supervision of the cultivation and marketing of 
all native coffee groivn on Kilimanjaro and has appointed the 
Union to act as its agents in this respect It has also issued directions 
requiring all growers to dispose of their coffee tlirough the agency 
of tlieir Umon The Union and the Board have, in fact, lyorked 
in the closest harmony ever since the Board was set up To-day 
the agitation against the Umon is negligible, although it has not 
died doivn completely There is still, in one area, a desire to be 
released from the present compulsion to market through the 
KNGU 

Since the Umon was established in 1930 its membership has 
more than doubled, and now amounts to over 27,500, while the 
number of coffee-trees oivncd by members has trebled — to just over 
12,000,000 trees, occupying 16,000 acres of land Some 25,000 tons 
of coffee have been harvested and sold on behalf of members, for a 
total of ^850,000 Other crops handled by the Umon — such as 
maize, wheat, beans, omons, dned bananas, hides and skins — have 
brought members an additional ;?^65,ooo 

The distnct is now ringed by a chain of twenty-seven buildings — 
the headquarters and stores of the twenty-seven affiliated soaeties 
— covering a belt extending for nearly a hundred miles round the 
southern and eastern slopes of Kilimanjaro These buildings, 
together with the Umon’s offices and godowns in Moshi, are valued 
at about f 6,000, and it is estimated that they can deal with some 
10,000 tons of produce annually 

The value of the Union to its members is thus considerable and 
It plays an important part in the economic life of the district In 
addition, it provides an excellent means of political education for 
the progressive young Chagga, teaching him how to conduct himself 
and to express his tlioughts in a constitutional manner To attend 
the meetings of its pnmary societies is illuminating They are 
conducted on the basis of free speech, delivered with proper 
decorum, and enable the peasant to express himself on a vanety 
of subjects concerned with his welfare, as, for example, crops and 
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pncc-* and tlic proper use of Ins Lind There cm be little doubt 
that these mectingN are largely responsible for tin grms ih ol a health) 
public opinion on such mattci’s 1 lu Union is run by coinp irativ ely 
young and ssell-educatcd men and affords plenty of scope for the 
younger generation in the tribe to display ihcii energies and 
abihues in an orderl) and jirogressive manner 
The question may ncll be aslcd, is the KNCU tiaily 
co-operative in character^ One is iiaturall) struck by tlic un- 
co-opcrativc nature of the bv-1 1 \\ which enacts that the Union 
must cmplo) a Manager approved by the Registrar, on terms of 
service also approved by tlic Rcgistiar Hus luis the efTcci of 
removang from the control of the owiicis a considerable p irt of the 
funds of the Union It also givc-s the imiiression that prictically 
the whole man igcmcnt of tlic Union is in the hands of this 
Supcrvasing Manager co-opcrativ'c i-xpcrt who went out to 
inquire into the position w rites, how ever 

“I found when I w<nt there lint, though of course there is no 
denving the un-co-optraVivc nmirc oi tlu requirement that the 
Manager and Ins terms of service should he ijiprovtd b) the Regestrar, 
the actual managemmt of the Union is far more in the hands of its 
members than I had supposed I cntircl) ngne that, as matters stand 
It present, the cmplovment of someone Ida the present Mainrer is 
indispensable flierc is no Afiicaii ii present capable of dealing 
with European finns in East Afnea ind rngland, and in irkctmg 
a crop which realised last vc »r mcl is expected m the 

present year to reali't ^iGo,ooo It would certainly he preferable 
if the employment of this or some similar Manager could be left 
entirely in the hands of the Socicu, but the fact is that Govcnimcnt, 
by imposing the compulsory niarleUng rule, has incurred a certain 
responsibility for seeing that the Society comes to no harm, and though 
at present relations betvseen the Manager and the committee appear 
to be excellent, if somciliing were lowccur to upcet this happy state of 
affairs, Government could not afford to be left wathout the means of 
seeing that ellicicnt management w is available 

“I had a long conversaUon with the pnncipal members of the 
committee in the absence of the Manager, at his suggesuon I found 
that though they lool forward to the d ly when they will be able to 
manage the whole business of their Union through African staff, 
which IS a perfectly good and proper aspiration, they are fully aware 
of the fact that they have no one fit to underlalc the managerial 
duties at tlie present time 1 hey recognise that the present Manager 
IS an admirable one, and arc entirely satisfied that for tbc present, at 
any rate, he should remain vs here he is 
“The Manager seemed to me to be an extremely co-opera tive- 
mindcd person Constitutionally, if he failed to persuade the com- 
rmttcc of the correctness of some step which he considered absolutely 
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vitalj then view would prevail He told me that enlightenment and 
progress is proceeding so fast tliat he will not be surprised if a show- 
down on these lines does take place in the not very distant future If 
it docs, his opinion is that the committee should be allowed to have 
their way and learn by the resulting evil consequences, if he proves to 
have been right ” 

The compulsory marketing rule is a further point of deviation 
from ordinary co-operative practice, an^l, as we have seen, there 
has been agitation against it It appears, however, to be considered 
as absolutely vital to the prospeiity of the industry, which would 
be badly undermined if individuals were allowed to sell “over the 
fence ” Only increased education of the members and growth of 
an understanding of co-operative principles would make it possible 
to remove the compulsory clause and stdl continue with success 
There are one or two genmne co-operative marketing societies 
outside the Ehlimanjaro region to which compulsion is confined 
Lord Hailey refers to ghee societies being started amongst stock- 
owning tribes in tlicKwimba and Mlbula districts ^ In general 
the Natives of Tanganyika provide rich ground for co-operative 
enterprise, if imtial gmdance and teaching are forthcoming No 
adequate co-operative staff has, as yet, been appointed, and there 
is, as elsewhere, need for a properly oigamsed Co-operative 
Department 

Zanzibar ^ 

Cloves are the principal product of the two islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba The whole crop was until recently compulsorily 
handed over for marketing to a Government board, the Clove 
Growers’ Association The mam purpose of compulsory marketing 
IS the desire to maintain export prices and, if possible, stabilise them 
The Arab clove grower is heavily indebted to the Indian trader 
and moneylender Difficulties arose from the opposition of middle- 
men and It was ultimately found necessary to modify the scheme 
by reserving to them the purchase of one-half of the crop “ 

In 1932 a Co-operative Registrar was appointed with the object 
of developing co-operative societies among growers to counteract 
the effects of wide fluctuations in buying and selhng prices of cloves 
These price fluctuations were caused by irregularity of crops, 
speculation, and the challenge to the Protectorate’s previous world 

^ African Survey, p 1473 ' 

- The middlemen arc Indians and were supported m their opposition to the pioposed 
scheme by a boycott of Zanzibar cloves in India, which normally consumes one-third 
of the crop As a result, large stocks of unsold cloves accumulated, to the acute finanaal 
embarrassment of the Association, owing to its obligataon to buy all cloves offered 
F 
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monopoly in cloves, bv rompclilion from M idagascnr iiul the Dutch 
E-xst Indies The appointment of the Registrar followed on an 
ofTicial report b) Sir Alan Pim 

The following >car the office of Regi'^trar v.as abolidied and the 
Clove Growers’ Association foundc'd, as a Government mirkcting 
board In December 1934 the Gov'cmmcnt stated 

“For the present it is essential that the Clove Grov er’ Association, 
although not in name a Co-optrative Soar tv, slionld perform on beh Jf 
of the producers the functions of such i 'ocietv, otherv ni dc ilrrs will 
command the market and pav the ptodureis the pnie- vshich suit 
thansclvcr the onl) effective metiiod of safi gii irduig the industry 
IS by placing die Awoci ition in a monopolistic posit'on ” 

By 1938 the Association liad obtained the sole right to purchase 
cloves wathin the Protectorate and to sell for export, and would 
probablv have prevented producers from falling into further in- 
debtedness but for tlic middlemen combining to break its monopolv 
as described abov c 

Jsjosaland 

No co-operative legislation exists at present, although the genera! 
economic needs and difficulties of tlie Nauvcj; wcic studied in 1938 
with a view to introducing co-opcration > An experiment in 
co-operative marketing, on a small scale, has been started among a 
group of coffee growers m NorUicrn Nyasaland, and there appears 
to be some interest in the idea of consumers’ co-operative stores 
Otherwase, Nyasaland is one of the numerous co-operative deserts 
of the Colonics, barren of a constructive policy of co-operative 
education and encouragement 

Basutoland, Bcchuanaland and Swaziland 
There is no Nativ'c co-operative mov'cmcnt in these tlirce 
temtoncs - Attempts have been made to form societies in Basuto- 
land, but they failed These attempts were not made by a staff 
specially trained in the technique of co-opcration because no such 
staff exists in any of tlicsc territories African tobacco growers in 
Swaziland have been required to sell their produce through a 
European Co-operaUve company, in accordance with the cunously 
misnamed law of “Compulsory Co-operation’’ Thev arc repre- 
sented on the board of the companv' by an Assistant Commissioner, 

1 Report by Director of Co operauon, Nyasahnd, ui Tear Bock of Aencullural 
Co-olxratw’', 1939, p 424 
’ African Surr^, p 1471 
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but are not eligible for membership Sir Alan Pim states in his 
Report on Swaziland ^ 

“Arrangements have been made to finance the Swaziland Co- 
operative Tobacco Company Limited (representing European interests) 
to the extent of £12,000, including £10,000 seasonal loan and £2,000 
for building and equipment ” 

We have no record of expenditure being incurred in respect of 
Native co-operative development In the same report Sir Alan, 
in making recommendations involving a change from beef to dairy 
farming, states 

“The establishment of a creamery by unassisted private enterprise 
Is most unlikely, and indeed it will not be recommended without a 
guaranteed supply A Government owned and controlled creamery 
might be justified from the point of view of native producUon, but 
there are so many objections that it should be regarded as a last resort 
The most satisfactory solution would be along co-operative lines 
if the venture can be proved economically sound on the basis of a 
sufficiently large supply, as hir Milligan [Sir Alan’s Agiicultural 
Adviser] believes it can be, the scheme may be stiongly recommended 
as a suitable one for an advance from the Colonial Development 
Fund ” = 

After referring to marketing difficulties in the cattlc-farming 
industry Sir Alan continued 

“Proposals are being worked out for providing marketing facilities 
for the disposal of surplus animals [Native areas are seriously over- 
stocked] The proposals are on co-operative lines, including the 
establishment of depots and the formation of a pool The scheme 
appears to be a sound one and its success would inspire confidence 
It should be put into operation as soon as possible, though the present 
level of prices is a serious obstacle ” ® 

There is no evidence of any action on the lines suggested 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia 

Before the present war about a dozen co-operative societies or 
companies of while settlers were in existence, dealing with maize, 
fruit, cattle breeding, tobacco, eggs and crcameiies There are no 
Native co-operative societies in either territory 

^ Report of Commission on Financial and Economic Situation of Swaziland, by Sir Alan Pim, 
193a (Gmd 4114), p y8 

s Ibid, pp 92-96 “ Ibid, p 105 
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Chapter VII 

MALAYA AND CEYLON 

MALA'iA [pre-Japanese invasion) 

Debt has rightly been termed the scourge of agnculturc in 
Malaya, where its burden on the common people is hea\’ier titan 
almost an^'wherc else in the Colonics Crops arc invariably tied to 
the moneylenders — m most cases Chinese and Indian traders and 
shopkeepers Rates of interest arc high and inabihty to obtain full 
market prices for his products condemns the peasant to a low 
standard of living and a fatalistic outlook He is impcrwous to 
ideas of progress, or scientific methods of cultivation These would, 
as thmgs arc, only benefit the moneylender 

Co-operative Credit 

The history of the introduction of a Co-operative Ordinance in 
the Federated Malay States and the Straits Settlements m 1922 and 
1924 respectively, and the estabhshment of a Joint Co-operative 
Department m 1924, has already been outlined ^ Since its inception 
the Co-operative Department has been mainly concerned wuth the 
fundamental problem of debt The movement has developed 
slowly, but on sound hnes, and almost exclusively in the sphere of 
co-operative credit, thrift and loan soaeties 
The outstanding feature of the Malayan Co-operative Credit 
* Movement is that it has been built up without any direct finanaal 
assistance from the Government or the use of outside funds It 
was the pohey of the Co-operative Department to make the societies 
mdependent of outside finance, and to deny them the use of other 
people’s money until they had learned to use their own wisely The 
Malayan credit soaeties, after a penod of careful saving by their 
members, began to issue loans cautiously to members in distress 
This policy was gradually extended until, shortly before the 
Japanese invasion, the urban societies, at least, had reached a 
position where — , 

“A few thousand Asiatics in humble walks of life w-ere handhng 
well over a million and a quarter pounds sterling of their own money, 
in the first instance for their own needs and interests, and at the same 
time had in their societies large surpluses for investment in mumapal 


* Seep 39 
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and government loans Defalcations have been remarkably few 
Moreover these societies had accumulated large indivisible reserve 
funds which, on winding up or dissolution of the society, could not be 
dissipated among the existing members as interests on members’ share 
capital and deposits or bonuses, or turned into pnvate companies, or 
otherwise pillage the inherited wealtli of their predecessors Co-opera- 
tive interest was limited to a reasonable figure, 6 per cent , and by law 
the balance of these reserve funds, if the societies cease to exist or to 
do business, must be devoted to some local public purpose such as the 
mosque, temple, school, road, bridge, playground, etc ” ^ 

An interesting sidelight on the capacity of these small societies to 
create funds out of their own resources was alfoided when a Go- 
opeiativc Credit Society appealed, after tlic outbreak of war, to a 
retired director of the Co-operative Department of Malaya to inter- 
vene when the Rcgistiar then m office refused the society pci mission 
to send 5(^10,000 of its funds to the British Red Cross in London 
This would have been quite illegal under the society’s constitution, 
although the patriotism displayed was admirable 
In 1939, after neaily twenty years of work, the Malayan Co- 
operative Movement comprised 687 societies with 111,036 members 
—just above 3 per cent of the population The picture is less 
favourable than even these figures would imply because 375 of the 
societies, with 67,939 members (more than half the total), are 
soaeties of Indian labourers Development had therefore been 
one-sided There were still only 86 Rural Credit Societies, with 
2,676 members An inquiry by the Office on Foreign Agncultural 
Relations of the Department of Agriculture, USA, published m 
April 1941, points out that tlie Malayan farmer continues to rely 
“on the Indian and Chinese pawnbrokers and moneylenders as his 
chief source of credit, whether shoit or long term ” On the other 
hand, it is satisfactory that the whole of the share and subscription 
capital and of the deposits and loans belongs to the members of the 
societies 

The 86 Rural Credit Societies are of the Raiffeisen type, tliat is, 
'With unlimited liability Their development has been retarded by 
the economic depression of the mnctccn-tlurtics By 1936 prices 
were very low and almost the whole amount of the outstanding 
loans was overdue, as members who had borrowed when prices 
were high could not repay In the Federated Malay States member- 
ship fell from. 3,098 in 1928 to 1,444 m 1935 As a result, however, 
of tlie policy of building up sound reserve funds all the members 

^ Qjuoted from a paper submitted to Tabnii Colonial Bureau by Mr A Cavendish, 
formerly Director of Co operaUon m Malaya 
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of liquidated soactics received tlieir sliaie capital in full, and in 
most cases there lemaincd a surplus to be used for some communal 
purpose By 1939 the soaehes ivcrc slosvly recovering, although 
still far from their pre-depression strength 

Seasonal Credit Societies vs ere first introduced in the Federated 
Malay States m 1936 for tlic purpose of finanang peasants dependent 
on a single crop Credit is mainly required while the ncc crop is 
growing Rubber and coconut growers do not need such credit 
since their trees >ield returns throughout the jear Consequently, 
special seasonal credit societies, on a limited liability basis, have 
been mainly concerned witli meeting the needs of the small padi 
planters The members take up shares at fifty dollars each, payable 
in ten annual instalments of five dollars at han'cst-timc Loans 
must be repaid immediately after harvest, and there had been no 
ovcrducs up to the time of the Japanese invasion These societies 
were immediately popular — their numbers grew from 4 in 1936 
to 39 in 1939, tlieir membership from 65 to 708 They are less 
ambitious than the Rural Credit Societies of the Raiffeisen type 
vvith unlimited liabihty, but their success among tlic Mala> an padi 
planters, previously dependent on monc> lenders, is significant 

The steadiest development has been show n by the Thnft and Lo<an 
SoaeOes, formed chiefly among Indian labourers on rubber estates 
and among urban salary earners In 1939, in the FMS and 
Straits Settlements, tlierc were 375 Indian labourers’ societies with 
a memberslup of 67,939, and 79 urban Thrift and Loan Societies 
with a membership of 31,198 Over one million dollars w'crc saved 
by Indian rubber estate workers in i939> and large amounts were 
refunded to members w'ho had decided to retire to India or to seek 
new employment 

Better-Living and General-Purpose Soaeties 

In addition to tliese various forms of credit societies there were 
five Better-Laving Societies in operation in 19395 formed wath tlic 
mam object of cutting down expenditure on ceremonies Finally, 
there were 78 General-Purpose Societies (49 m tlic FMS, 
7 in the S S and 22 in the unfederated state of Kedah), with 
6,668 members, in 1939 These societies covered activities which 
in Western eountries are usually the provance of muniapal undcr- 
takmgs, such as cleanng of burial-grounds, wcUs and drams, 
building of footpaths and teachers’ quartcis 
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Co-operative Stores 

The universal custom of credit trading, and the consequent tying 
of the Malayan peasants to the village shopkeepers by debt, hav6 
been fundamental obstacles to the development of consumers’ 
soacties Four of the five rural co-operative shops existing in 1939 
tried to work on a strict cash basis, but only one succeeded There 
was also one urban co-operative store with 305 members Once 
the burden of debt has been overcome there is no doubt that the 
development of co-operative consumers’ societies would be of great 
value 


Co-operative Education 

The rural Lecture Caravan, operated jointly by the Malayan 
Department of Agriculture, the Labour Research Institute and the 
Co-operative Soaetics’ Department, orgamsed tours m 1939 The 
total attendance was estimated at 133,000 The caravan was fitted 
■with cine-projectors, loud-speakers and agncultural exhibits Rural 
adult schools were sometimes held, and some of these resulted in the 
foundation of co-operative societies 


Co-operative Marketing and Processing 

The value of the principal crops exported from Malaya in 1938 
was (including re-exports) 


Rubber 

Coconut products 
Rice products 
Arcci nuts 
Canned pineapple 
Gutta-percha 
Rattans 


£3 1 >848,000 

2.1 17.000 

1.562.000 

1.219.000 

847.000 

580.000 

163.000 


(a) Rubber — ^Rubber is by far the most important export crop 
and IS drawn from plantations (60 per cent ) and small holdings 
(40 per cent ) The plantations arc mainly owned by joint stock 
compames in England, and managed in Malaya by firms of 
“managing agents,” usually trading companies Such firms 
manage a number of plantations, marketing their produce on 
commission, and often carry on an import business as well A 
proportion of the plantations are owned by Indians or Chinese 
Rubber production has been restricted under an international 
control scheme which restricted small-holders’ produce to about 
two-fifths of Malaya’s output In many cases, however, these small 
growers found it more profitable to sell tlieir coupons to the 
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plantations The small rubber output of the Malayan peasants 
was usually sold to the Chinese traders They rarely received a 
fair price, because of their debt obligations Their rubber was 
generally inferior in quahty, due to a lack of interest m efficient 
preparation, a mental condition largely due to their indebtedness 

Co-operative processing would be invaluable in improving the 
quahty of the small producer’s latex, but until the obstafcle of debt 
IS overcome no real progress can be made During 1939 expcn- 
ments were made m joint marketing, and eight separate groups 
were formed m Selangor Expenence has shoivn, however, that no 
advantage can be gained by co-operative marketing of infcnor 
produce and there must be effiaent preparation to ensure lugh 
quahty before co-operation can yield results 

(b) Coconuts — ^Two-thirds of the acreage is m small holdings 
Originally, the Malay sold lus coconuts on the tree, leaving Clunese 
middlemen to do the haivestmg The Department of Agriculture 
was, however, teaching him to prepare copra for himself, and a 
special kiln had been invented for individual use In 1939 there 
was one copra-marketing society and ample scope for many more 
The coconut-oil and soap factones were m Chinese hands and 
uncontrolled 

(c) iJrrt— -Rice is groivn almost exclusively by tlie Malays 
Formerly, it was milled by Chinese, who, because of the indebtedness 
of the peasants to them, paid very low prices and had a price 
agreement among themselves By 1939, hoivever, there were a 
number of Government nee mills fimctiomng on an economic scale 
They were doing good work but were unable completely to offset 
the unsocial effects of the pnvate mills, again because of the debt 
situation W'hich underhes every aspect of peasant economy A 
co-operative nee mill was estabhshed in the state of Kedah, wth 
1085 members, but was unable to operate dunng the 1938-39 
season owing to keen competition by Chinese millers ivho formed a 
umted front There was also a scarcity of suitable padi 

(d) Pineapples — Pmeapples are a Chinese crop They were sold 
at low pnees to Chinese factones for cannmg These, in turn, sold 
to European merchants for export The depressed export demand 
dunng the mneteen-thirties led to low pnee levels and in 1939 a 
rcstnction scheme was adopted No new factones were to be built, 
quotas were allotted to existing factones, but a mimmum pnee to 
be paid to the growers was unfortunately overlooked 

(e) Oil Palms — Oil palms are exclusively grown on plantations, 
the oil IS marketed through a syndicate 
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Under such conditions of monopolistic internal and export 
marketing systems, it is not surpnsing that co-operative marketing 
and pi ocessing made little headway in Malaya It was only in the 
ncc industiy that the Government had taken steps to counteract 
the effects of these unsatisfactory marketing arrangements The 
pnmary pioblem is however the removal of debt and prevention 
of Its recurrence, which must be the basis of any constructive 
economic policy in tlie interest of the people Nor can it be over- 
stressed that the introduction of a sound system of ciedit must be 
accompamed by an educational advance among the people them- 
selves along the lines of self-help, tlinft, wser spending, improved 
standards of atizenship and tlic elimination of unsocial customs 
A substantial proportion of the general indebtedness is due to 
excessive expenditure for non-productive purposes, such as weddings 
and bunal ceremomes, for unnecessary htigation, and for main- 
tenance during too frequent periods of sickness 


Conclusion 

Only the fringe of the universal slate of indebtedness had been 
reached by the co-operative credit movement in the few yeais 
that the Co-operative Department had been in operation The 
problem will eventually have to be tackled on a much wider scale 
than by relying on thrift alone, as many peasants are in greater 
debt tlian they can possibly meet from their savings during their 
lifetime^ at least under prevailing conditions So long as the debt 
remains, the vast majority cannot secure eitlier fair returns for tlieir 
crops through co-operative marketing and processing societies or 
reasonable credit facilities, have no incentive to improve their 
methods of cultivation, and arc unable to purchase co-operativcly 
The Co-operative Department, ivith the limited staff at its disposal, 
has shown that a few thousand peasants and labourers, through 
co-operative credit and thnft soacties, can achieve freedom from 
debt and learn to handle their financial affairs effiaently and wisely, 
according to standards of honesty and integrity which compare 
favourably with those in Western countries with centuries’ more 
experience The fact remains, however, that only a minute pro- 
portion of the indebted peasantry has been affected, and tlus 
proportion includes those least heavily in debt and with the highest 
standards of probity and character among their fellows The 
urban credit societies have done much better (at least financially) 
tlian the rural societies, and a considerable accumulation of funds , 
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and resources has accniecf from their co-operative enterprise and 
methods But these have been mvested m Mumcipal and Govern- 
ment secunties, rather than being devoted to the extension of 
co-operative credit faahties to more needy sections of the commumty, 
as has taken place through the central co-operative banking in- 
stitutions of Ceylon and Palestine 

Wdulst the Co-operative Credit Movement must play a part of 
fundamental importance m any pohcy aimed at ehminatmg debt 
slavery and preventing its recurrence, it is obvious that other 
important steps are reqmred, such as mtroduction of sound land- 
tenure systems, insurance and marketing schemes, control of 
unproductive spending, and prohibition of repressive hens on crops 
Consumers’ co-operative soaeties could also play a vital part in 
the education of the peasant as a consumer and m the prmciples 
of ivise and economical spendmg The producer cannot be 
separated from the consumer, and too often the burden of debt on 
the peasant producer has followed his un\«se purchases of con- 
sumption goods, mvanably on credit and generally beyond his 
income The difficulties of substituting cash trading for the 
customary credit system and the opposition of the moneylenders 
and lullage traders should not be allowed to prevent the introduction 
of this much-needed reform 

Ceylon 

The position m Ceylon closely resembles that in Malaya Export 
production is largely m the hands of European plantations oivned 
by London compames and supervised by managmg agents 
Ceylon’s small holders are primarily growers of nee for domestic 
use, but also grow a small proportion of economic crops The 
burden of debt is almost as heavy as m Malaya, due to the same 
fundamental cause— a bad credit system whereby the small farmer 
has recourse to the moneylender, to whom he is already heavily in 
debt, for extravagant or ceremomal expenditure As in Malaya, 
the paralysing effects of this mdebtedness are only too obvuous— 
miserable standards of hvmg, apathy to progressive ideas, mabihty 
to take adv'antage of the economies of co-operative marketing and 
preparation of crops On the other hand, a strong Co-operative 
Credit Movement is deveiopmg rapidly and the soaeties have 
reached a much larger number of people than m Malaya Although 
co-operative societies were bang helped with Government loans as 
far back as 1914, effective progress was not made until 1926, when 
a tramed officer was put m charge In 1930 a separate Government 
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Co-opcrativc Department was established and rapid progress 
followed While in April 1930, twenty years afLei the first 
Co-operative Ordinance in Ceylon, there weic 459 societies, with 
22,400 members, m April 1937 the membership had nearly doubled 
— ^44,753 — ^increasing by anotlier 56 per cent to nearly 70,000 in 
1940 Wc have already quoted the striking statement of the 
Co-operative Registrar that tlic demand for assistance now needs 
no artificial stimulus^ He deplored that “a policy of retrench- 
ment and economy brought on by financial circumstances has 
unfortunately coincided with tlic most favourable time for 
development ” - 

These figures are even more encouraging when it is realised tliat 
the Co-operative Department on its inception undertook the drastic 
weeding out of badly run societies In the first four years of its 
existence no less than 192 of the existing societies were dissolved, 
while others were completely reorganised The result of the 
Department’s work was shown in the emergence of a considerable 
number of societies reaching the “A” standard of qualification 
This demands tliat a society shall have accomphshed over two 
years’ full work , that its members obtain all their credit from the 
society and no longer borrow from outside, that the society shall 
hold an appreciable sum m deposits fiom members and non- 
members and makes its own recoveries without help from official 
staff 

In contrast to Malaya, tire Ceylon Co-operative Movement has 
developed its own centfal Supervising Unions and Banking 
Institutions In 1940 there were 51 such Supervising Unions with 
802, 4 Banking Umons ivith 95, and 3 Central Banks with 1065 
affiliated societies A Co-operative Mortgage Bank was also under 
consideration In 1937 a Federation of these Supervising Umons 
'was registered, with tlie object of raising funds to maintain an 
unofficial co-operative staff supplementing that of the Government 
Co-operative Department By 1938 eight sub-inspectors, paid 
entirely from the resources of tlie movement, had been appointed 
The Department has always kept in the forefron-^ the idea of a self- 
governing co-operative movement in Ceylon It is interesting to 
note tliat the present Co-operative Registrar and his staff are all 
Sinhalese or Tamils 

The position of tlie Movement is as follows [Table 


^ See p 41 

^ Tear Book of Agrmillwal Co operation, 1941, p 229 
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1 
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Credit and Thrift Societies 

It IS dear from tins t.iblc llint tlic Co-oprin()\e Movement in 
Ceylon has concentrated on development of credit md thnfl The 
Credit Movement is essentially based on the Raiffeisen system of 
unlimited liability, which came far more easily and naturally to the 
members tlian any limited variation would have done- Never- 
theless, tlie Schulzc-Dclitzch tyqic of society, in which liability of 
mcmbcis is limited to the unpaid portion of the share, h«is also 
made good progress The maximum interest chaigcd by both 
sorts of soaclies for loans to members was 12 per cent , against at 
least 30 per cent by moncylendcis Although loans foi un- 
pioductiv'c purposes li.av^e nev'cr been cvcessivc in Ceylon, a fresh 
drive was undertaken in 1940 to reduce such lending to a minimum 
A form of unpioductivc lending was the “land-lease” and land- 
purchase laws which should never be combined vvitli short-term 
credits gi anted by personal security, and which incited certain 
co-operators” to use their society foi financing then own private 
moncylcndmg activities The operation of a typical credit society 
of tile Raiffeisen type is outlined more fully in a follow’ing 
chapter 

The majority of Thrift societies arc formed among salaiy-carncis, 
and savings ai c lcs§ the outcome of disciiilincd habits tlian automatic 
deductions on tlic rnonthly pay-sheets of mcmbci s Ev'crj' member 
joins by his own wish, however, and has to make written application 
for membership' Similarly, if he is dissatisfied he can resign m 

* I nin(/(, = i'i Gd 

I Ka^ Waller, in the 1929 tear Book ofjlqnruttural Co-ojitmlwn, p 7 
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accoidnncc with the b)-l.ws 33 per cent of loan-; giantcd b) tlie 
Tlnifi «oc!Ctics in igSQ-jo wcie used for mcchc.d aid and 25 per 
cent foi p ivnicnt of old debts 


Consumcn' Sonelses 

These arc found to a large extent on the estate-; and arc conducted 
nndci the agis of tlic (-stalc-owncis Success is made posciblc by 
deduction of the value of members’ purrhaecs from their seai^cs 
railure of consumers’ stoiis tbcuherc is explained lij the fact that 
cash purchases aic foreign to local habits Either people did not 
buy at all, 01 the) bought on credit as Inch vas not repaid A 
campaign for the education of the consumer asuuld be an essential 
basis lor the introduction of r o-operati\ c i ctail sock tias A valuable 
pm pose Ins already beem served by stoics on tea estates, which 
imrtasc the purchasing powci of labourers’ wage-. There appears 
no ic.ison v'hy such stoics should not be developed on estates and 
pi mlations in other Colonies — foi cjvamplc in tlic Camcroons, 
whcic the truck sv>tcm of pavnicnt is widely adopted b) plantation 
owners — or in othei plantation industries wlierc store profits arc 
absorbed by the owners and not returned to the workers 


Oder SoiuUes 

The Rigistrar’s Repoit for 1939-10 refers to scvcril Handicraft 
Co-ojicraU\e Societies, e-ipcualh in the weaving industr), and six 
I’ictler-Ln nig Soactic-, which help incmbcn, to save keep cleaner 
homes and in untain kitehen gardens 

A \er> valuable public service is bung rcndcicd by a soucty 
winch runs a dad) motor-Kumcn service between several idands off 
th< north tcewt and the mainland Tin socictv in tlic face of inudi 
divcouragcment at tlic start, imported i motor-launeh Horn Scot! ind, 
has manuaimd a creditable sirvice, and repaid its original loan 
(v,hiclt w.v ufiLsed b\ Govcmimnl but advanced b) the Gj-oper Uivc 
Ct iitral J? ud ) 


Ce-!?/-rek\'‘ mA Prcccsst"^ 

There ha-; been little devt iop-TK nt of <o-operativ( marltting and 
T>re,r^«’ng di’c to the restrictive efiect^ of 'ndtinedn' and to the 
d'fiitohv of cfic< ting an entrv into marl ets unregulaud and gluttr d 
alre tdv 
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Value of the Pnncipal Expoil Crops in 1938 


Tea 

Rubber 

Coconut products 

Plumbago 

Cinnamon 

Cocoa 

Arcca nuts 

Tobacco 


£12,927,000 
3,396,000 
2, r, 1 8,000 

131.000 

Il8,00Cf 

107.000 

77.000 

47.000 


Xea — ^Tea is cultivated pnncipally on plantations doing most of 
their own cunng Small holders sell to plantation or independent 
factones There is a restnction scheme and many small producers 
have found it simpler to sell their coupons, svhich have a good market 
value, and cultivate other crops 

Rubber — ^About one-third of the acreage, also subject to a restric- 
tion scheme, is m small holdings As in Malaya, the present 
product IS crudely prepared, and there seems to be an equally 
strong case for co-operative processing, once the debt problem can 
be overcome 

Coconuts — ^This is an ccononuc crop, primanly produced by 
peasants It is exported m the form of copra, coir and yarn, or of 
cattle cake Coir and yarn arc made by the village svomen , oil and 
cattle cake by pnvate factones paying unregulated pnees Co-opera- 
tive preparation of copra would undoubtedly improve its quality 
Rice — ^Rice is the small holder’s principal crop, produced mainly 
for subsistence There are some Government nee nulls which 
afford reasonable pnees wherever direct access can be obtained 
Cocoa — ^A cocoa-marketing soaety ivith 92 members has been 
estabhshed, and the development of co-operative cocoa fermentanes 
would be of great value 

Tobacco — ^There is a co-operative tobacco-marketing society 
which handles a substantial proportion of the Malayan tobacco 
grown in the Jaffna Distnct and sold m South India This society, 
though It operates in an area where co-operative societies are well 
developed, and though four yeeirs of preparation ivere put in before 
It was registered, has had to contend -with strongly entrenched 
vested interests It has fought for its hfe bravely and is gradually 
gaimng in strength There is much scope for improvement of the 
quahty of the tobacco This problem the society intends to tackle 
as soon as it has had time to breathe 
Miscellaneous — The Registrar’s 1939-40 report mentioned two co- 
operative daines and one vegetable-marketing society A project 
for better marketing of vegetables was under investigation in 1939 
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CottcUimn 

The Co-opcrntivc Moxuncnt m Ceylon, in lins had 

to concentrate tin grc.un p.ut of iL<: cflorls to otcrcoining indebted- 
ness tjirougJi Cridit and Tlinft societies It has made lapid 
pi ogress in icccnt vean and is well on the ua) to the stage at which 
n can dcwlop unchr its own momentum indcpcndcntl) of Goicrn- 
mi ni ( nrour.igemmt The movement lias reached a laigcr 
number of the people than in Mala\ i and, in the sphere ivlnch it 
lias pi n( irate d, has arlucscd snc^c.s^ in counter icting th< more 
\Hioiis conditions ol debt and opening the patli to economic and 
social ads incc IJnfortunaulj, this sphere is only a small part 
of the probkm of indebtedness, which uquircs to be dealt with on 
lints suggested later ^ 

Once tlic inertia and apathy of the people have been ovcicome 
there would appear to be considerable opportnnita for furibtr 
ro*optiatnc cntcrpiise m processing and preparation of rubber, 
ropia, coroa and tobacco, to-optralivc danwmg, liandicrafis, 
consumers’ socieiics and marketing As the incidence of mter- 
nalionai commodilv and pn(,c control schemes is hi civ to bear 
heavily m future on the export crops of Ceylon, special attention 
will ha\e to be devoted to development of Co-operatne Associations 
of prodiKcrs and tonsunicis to represent their interests on (A)stmg 
centred boards and m tlic jiost-war planning machmerv' 


Chapter VIII 
PALKSTINL 

'I HI Co-opeiatuc Movement in Palestine falls immediately into 
two s(.p irate catcgoiKs, of vsidcly dififrcni char.u t< ristits, .and 
with fiv points of contact nicse arc the Arab and tiie Jewish 
Co-oper'thc Mei.ement- The Arab Movement !>, still in a sutc 
of nonage, and vsoukl hirdK hue developed at all vsithont the 
aeliv'c assmnee of Government It v,.as not until 19)3 that this 
uM'^tance toed sh ipe, following the p''o»is>on m that vear of <uuabk 
k’pslatinn and the gi 'anting of incrcawd povsers to a fully Wuned 
Co-apfranvc Rcgidrar to encourage e'l-oper.'tu e SviueUts among 
the iHilt 1 ,'!< and p'w a t » --tr’d f n Ar ib < uluv ators or fed ihccn 
Ihc Ji'vsi-.a Movement, on the other hand, is an Oi'S'.tand'ng 

* is— rp ‘r'-i-t* 
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feature of the economic and <:oa?l structure of the JtsMsh com- 
munity, ssluch has not or\ly shoi’n great competence m organising 
co-opciativc societies, but has introduced co-opcraiion into almost 
every' aspect of its life Co-operation has been ssadely adopted as 
the economic form best suited to Jessish colonising artisitics over 
tlic last thirty years Sir John Hope Simpson, visiting P.dcstinc 
m 1930, reported tliat the Jcuidi Co-opciativc Movement had “not 
only been successfully launched among the Jcvsish popul'’tion, but 
has aheady become a lugliK imjiortuit factor in us daily life On 
tlie whole the societies arc « vtrcmcK well m in igcd There can be 
no doubt that the societies ire doing m igmfiecnt worl and arc a 
valuable asset both to die villages and to the residents in the towns ’ 

TllL jEVaSH Co-OPLRATIV'E MoV 1 MrVT ’ 

IntToduciion 

The Jevvash Co-operative Movement in Palestine has evolved 
along hncs of its ovvai as a icsult of special economic and politic il 
conditions Palestine, which in all respects had been backward and 
neglected for many generations, entered on a chapter of cncigctic 
development dunng tlic period between the two World ^Va^s, 
following on tlic opportumty afforded to Jews in virtue of the 
British Mandate, to immigrate Not many Ic's than half a million 
Jewish immigrants entered tlic country, where tliey now constiuitc 
more than a third of die total population They hav c established 
towns and v'dlagcs, an mtcnsivc agnculturc over areas that had 
been forsaken for ages, numerous branches of industry' and handi- 
crafts, modern transport undertakings, medical and social service 
institutions, schools and cultural cntcTinscs 

The majonty of die Jewish immigrants were persons of restricted 
means Many had no productiv c vocation and no previous contact 
whatsoever with agnculturc, for their forefathers had for many 
generations either been engaged in commerce or were small-scale 
artisans They' amved in Palestine and found dicnisclvcs faced 
with unfamiliar and by no means easy conditions A ravaged soil, 
a trying chmatc, marshlands and disease, lack of roads and ele- 
mentary services, no provision fox hcaldi and education in keeping 
with European standards, a primitive loccal population with low 
standards of living— diesc were some of the difficulUes, in addition 

1 Tins section has been pttmded b> courtcs> of the PilcsUnc Labour Political 
Committee in London As rcprcscntabvcs of the bcst-dc\ eloped co-opcrati\c movement 
in the Bntisli dependenaes it seemed particularly appropnate that they should tell 
their ovvai story They assume responsibility for all statements in these paragraphs 
(up top no) 
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to his oivn inexperience, -which faced the Je-wish immigrant The 
very process of transition to a new -way of life and different form of 
work meant a gieat and absorbing effort 

In these circumstances, co-opcration based on pnnciplcs of mutual 
help and common effort appeared to be the natural solution It 
offered a powerful weapon for coping -with the complex difficulties 
Moreover, the Jewish pioneer settler had not eome to Palestine 
merely as an imimgrant He was inspired by the great ideal of 
building a new form of society on a foundation of social justice and 
of pi eventing the reproduction of many old evils of the existing 
econoimc system These two factors provided a great impulse 
towards development of the idea of co-operation They also 
account for the independence and indmduality of the Jewish 
Co-operative Movement in Palestine, winch took on forms of 
organisation diffenng in many respects from those found elsewhere 

Structure of the Co-operative Movement 

The Jewish Co-operative Movement in Palestine comprises two 
main sectors (i) Labour co-opcration, centred around the General 
Fedeiation of Jewish Labour in Palestine, (2) Non-Labour co- 
operation, with a mainly middle-class membership 

The General Federation of Jewish Labour (the Histadruth) 
numbers some 130,000 members, about 45 per cent of the total 
adult Jewish population of the country As a labour organisation 
It IS unique ^ On the one hand, it fulfils the functions of a trade 
union of tlie usual type, but on the other hand it goes far beyond 
these functions in promoting and developing settlement, reconstruc- 
tion, labour immigration, training, etc Its economic, social, 
cultural and political activities cover a broad field, and occupy 
an important place in the social and economic life of the country 
The Federation’s economic activities are carried out mainly in the 
form of co-opeiativc enterprise and have therefore spread to almost 
all fields of constructive endeavour There are co-operatives in the 
various branches of agriculture, among consumers, in industry and 
handicrafts, in transport of passengers and goods, credit, housing, 
in building and agricultural contracting enterprises, insurance, 
water supply, etc At the Second Conference of the General 
Federation in 1923 it was decidcd'to form the General Co-operative 
Association of Je-wish Labour in Palestine (Hevrat Ovdim) Every 

^ For T full account sec Jewish Labour Economy m Palestine The Economic Activities of 
the General Federation of Jewish Labour, by Dr G Muenzner Published by the Economic 
Research Institute of the Jewish Agency, 1943 
G 
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member of the Federation is therefore at the same time a member 
of Hcvrat O^dim, svhich is registered as a co-operatoe soaety 
This IS the offiaal status of the Federation as an economic 
organisation 

The co-opcratic cs outside the Labour Federation are confined 
mainly to rural and urban credit societies atcr supply marLetmg 
cf atrus and i*ines, and more recently marLetmg of general 
agncultural produce of middle-class settlers 

Ck>-operation m Palestine is afiihated to the Co-operatu e 
IntcmationaL Delegates partiapated rcgularh m the international 
gathenn^ of the Co-operatire Movement as sveU as m those of the 
British Co-operative Movement, with which it maintains close 
commeraal relations 

Palestine has specific legislation for co-operatives which v as 
revnred in 1933 vnth the assistance of Mr StneUand. Accordmg 
to this co-operative soaehes in Palestme are registered and super- 
vnsed bv the Registrar of Co-operative Soactics and Ins assistants 
The Registrar also has an Advisorv Co-operam e Council m which 
representatives of all branches of co-operation pamapate Local 
co-operam es enjov certam pnvileges as regards stamp duty, and 
an appreciable part are also exempt fi'om mcome tax * ev en though 
the formulation of the lav. m this respect is b; no means as satis- 
factor. as in progressive countnes clsev here, or as in neighbouring 
Cyprus Of late certam mdustnal and agncultural arclcs are 
endcavounng to persuade the Government to abolish the pnvilegeo 
tax position of the Co-operative Movement. 

AgmulUral Proddcerf Co-operalicn 

The singular organisational structure and content of agncultural 
co-opcxation in Palestme also derive from tbc v'crv special local 
condmons We have desenbed the difficulues faang the Jcv.ish 
immigrant on amval m Palestine It v as far bevond the pov er 
of any inai.idual to surmount these obstacles Mutual aid and 
co-operation seerned the natural v ay of meeting the atuation and 
this led to the establishment of agncultural co-operati»es In the 
couTiC of time tlicse hav c assumed three mam orgamsationa^ forms 
(a) the small Kvutza (collective farm) restricting itself to a total 
membership of too to 150 aouits, {b) Ac large Kvmtza, or Kibbuts, 
setting out to have many members (some already have 600 to 800 
members or more) and usuallv endeav ounng to combme agncultural 
and induitnal production (c) small-holder settlements co-operativ c 
organisations of small agricultural producers each of whom tills his 
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own farm on nationally-ouTicd land Wage labour is absolutely 
prohibited in all three forms, as also is private trade All buying 
and sclhng is conducted on exclusively co-operative pnnaplcs 
The first two types are purely collective bodies, tvlicrc all pro- 
duction and consumption without exception arc organised on 
communal lines, and whcie private property is not perrmtted The 
third type is organised on a basis of individual small holding, but is 
established on a foundation of mutual help, personal labour and 
exclusively co-operative purchase and sale of all rcquii ements The 
small-holder settlements, kvutzoth and kibbutzim, arc also oiganiscd 
on a country-wide basis, each t^yic sepai atcly ^ 

Afl these co-operatives arc organised in an Agncultural Audit 
Association in accordance with local co-operative legislation The 
report of this association shows that in 1941-42 members amounted 
to 304 societies, 134 of w'hich were kvutzoth and kibbutzim, w'hilc 
70 were small-holder settlements The remaining members w’cre 
water soactics, marketing bodies, etc (A separate account ivill be 
given below of the more important of the latter ) The kibbutzim 
and small-holdcr settlements together had about 26,000 working 
members, witli a total population exceeding 45,000 The capital 
invested in them at the end of 1942 amounted to some £6,t^oo,ooo, 
disregarding the value of the land, tvhich belongs to the Jewish 
National Fund (pnvatc oivncrship of land is prohibited according 
to the principles of labour agiicultuic m Palestine) 

Tiventy years ago tlic agricultuial conditions ivcrc pnmitivc and 
harvests meagre Within a remarkably sliort space of time modern 
agriculture has come into being, thanks mainly to tlie agncultural 
labour co-operatives, which arc responsible for nearly 70 per cent 
of the country’s mixed farming This development proved an 
inestimable boon during tlie War, when imports of foodstuffs, 
formerly on a large scale, had to be curtailed Dunng the three 
years 1940 td 1942 the Government for the liist time advanced 
about 5C553 >o°° for the expansion of mixed farming Of this about 
^300,000 was lent to Jewish (chiefly co-operative) mixed farming 
These loans have helped to produce the result desenbed On the 
other hand, the Government did not enlist the assistance of the 
co-operative bodies m the steps taken to stabilise prices, and 
counteract speculation, but acted independently along normal 
bureaucratic lines This has doubtless helped to contiibute to the 
lack of success achicted in maikcting and price policy during the 
War 

* See special note on Jewish agricultural co-operatives at end of cliaptcr 
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Agncullural Marketing Co-operation 

“Tnuva” is the country-wde organisation for marketing the 
produce of agricultural co-operatives The growth of its activities 
IS shoivn by the following figures of sales 



Milk and Milk 
Products 

Eggs, 

Vegetables 
and Poultry 

Total 

1933 

£ 

133,40° 

£ 

73,300 

£ 

206,700 

1939 

317,000 

387,000 

704,000 

1941 

417,200 

581,600 

998,800 

194a 

793,100 

1,277,900 

2,071,000 



Milk 

(in 1000 litres) 

Eggs 

(m looo’s) 

1933 

6,900 

3,858 

1939 

16,788 

24,450 * 

1941 

18,423 j 

21,957 

1942 

22 970 

21,068 


“Tnuva” has established a number of modern dairies for con- 
verting milk into vanous food products It fulfils a particularly 
important function m supplying nulk to school children in various 
places, and in providmg agncultural produce at cheap pnees to 
special supply institutions, cstabhshed by the General Federation of 
Jewish Labour for workers with restricted means 

During recent years co-operatives have been orgamsed for 
marketing the produce of private farmers conductmg their farms 
in accordance with the usual capitahst pnnciples These marketing 
co-operatives are still in their earliest stages of development and have 
not reached any consideraolc dimensions The most important is 
“Tcnnc,” which in particular serves many of the agncultural 
settlements established by Central European imimgrants rvho came 
to Palestine after Hitlers nsc to power in Germany Twenty-five 
co-opci atives with 800 members arc affihated isith this orgamsation, 
tvhich in 1941-42 marketed agncultural produce to the \alue of 
about j^io-j,ooo 

The oldest Agncultural Marketing Co-opcrati\ cs m Palestine arc 
specifically concerned isith tlic export trade — tlic Pardess Citrus 
Fruit Marketing Co-operative and the Soacty of Jewish IVine- 
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growers These two organisations serve the Jewish Citrus Growers 
and Wine Giowcrs, who work their farms privately wth the aid of 
wage labour To them, co-operation is almost exclusively a techmeal 
organisational form, and the great majority of the members do not 
regard co-operation as aiming at a change in the existing cconormc 
structure There is a vast distinction in tins respect between them 
and the agricultural co-operation of the workers 

“Pardess,” the Co-operative Society of Citrus Growers, Limited, 
was the first co-operative society to be registered in Palestine It 
was estabhshed as long ago as 1896 At the time the area of 
Jewish citrus groves and the number of citrus growers were ex- 
ceedingly small, but even then there were tliose who could not 
submit to the co-operative society form When prices were high 
many growers left the society, when prices fell many joined or 
returned to it 

Ncverllieless before the War membership increased continually, 
particularly during the penod of expansion of the area under citrus 
cultivation True, many other co-operative societies were estab- 
lished for marketing citrus fiuits (some 36 in all), but tliey were 
all small compared witli “Pardess,” which continued to grow until, 
m 1937, It had about 1000 members, who between them owned 

40.000 dunams ^ of citrus groves under actual cultivation, and 
marketed close on 3 million boxes of citrus fruit as compared with 

25.000 m 1900 It handled more than 50 per cent of the citrus 
fruit of the Jews, and about 27 per cent of all that exported from 
the country 

When war broke out the situation changed entirely The 
suspension of citrus exports placed growers m a difficult position, 
and the oldest co-operative soaety was unable to stand the test The 
workers’ agricultural co-operatives, which had begun to develop 
citrus groves as one branch of local mixed farming before the War, 
established their own export co-operative society under the name 
“Tnuva Export,” which had progressed exceedingly well Its 
activities, however, have also dwindled to nothing with the suspen- 
sion of exports Yet since its financial position was satisfactory it 
remains dormant until objective conditions permit renewal of its 
activities 

The War has brought an entirely diffeient course of development 
to the second co-operative society of private farmers, that of the 
wine-growers This society was registered m 1927, taking over 
wine cellars in different parts of the country, which had been 

* t dunam = quarter of an acre 
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established as long ago as 1890 TIic sock ty h is 120 members, 
owTiing 8,300 dunams of \m< sards 
By Its constitution, all members of this society must hold equal 
shares m its capital, and c.ich share costs £i Members are 
required to hand all their vint igc to the societv, \shuh functions 
in accoidance s\ith the accepted methods of marl ctmg co-operatn, cs 
and makes advances to its membcis on account of their future 
vantages Bcfoic the War more than 30 per cent of its pioducc was 
dependent on foreign markets Tlic War h is led to a radical 
improvement in the po:>ition of the society and its members, as can 
be seen from the followang figures 



Receipts from Svlcs 
(gross) 

] or Distribution 
nmoni, Xfciibcp! 

i 939-}0 i 

£72,000 

£3'. you 

igjo-p 

121,000 ' 

j'yjOOO 

J 9 t'-t= 

233,000 

107,000 


The “Hahaklait” Agncultural Co-operative for Cattle Insurance 
has been in cMStcncc for more than twenty years In igp-p it 
insured 12,750 head of cattle to a value of ;jC365>ooo, and its income 
from all its scrvaccs then amounted to £zz,jOO 

Consumer Co-operatives 

Unlike the situation in Britain, consumer co-opcrativcs do not 
hold pride of place in the Palestinian Co-operative Movement 
The reason for this is, once again, the peculiar economic and social 
conditions of the Jcwasli inhabitants Most of them, who came to 
Palestine from Eastern Europe, had been engaged in trades and 
small-scale handicraft In Palestine they made every effort to 
shift to agnculturc, industry and transport As a result, the per- 
centage of shopkeepers and peddlers has dcchncd considerably 
Nevertheless it is still quite high, and the competition wluch 
resulted from the surplus of shopkeepers and hawkers in Eastern 
Europe leaves its mark in Palesunc The shopkeeper, who together 
wath his wife and children works long hours, gams exceedingly small 
profits He is picparcd to extend credit to his customers, for wduch 
he receives indirectly quite a liigh rate of interest At the same 
time many customers, particularly workers without resources of 
their own, shut their eyes to the low quality of goods they receive 
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and the high prices charged, as long as they can purchase on 
credit Such conditions have made the development of consumer 
co-operatives very difficult The co-operative cannot work under 
these competitive conditions It reqmres a staff receiving fair 
wages and working a fixed number of hours per day, a regular 
book-keeping system and so on, all of which appreciably increase 
overhead charges 

There has been considerable improvement in tlie development 
of consumer co-operatives since tire War Shortage of commodities 
and tlib unbridled speculation of private merchants of all kinds 
made people realise the value of co-operation in this field The 
number and membership of the societies began to increase 


Consumers’ Co-operative Societies 


Year 

No of 
Societies 

No of 
Members 

Own Capital 

i 

Turnover 

1931 

i 11 

772 

£3.350 

£37.800 

1935 

40 

j 5,000 

20,200 

272,500 

1939 

57 

9.400 

51.000 

341,000 

1940 

SG 

9.840 

57.000 

368,000 

1941 

64 

13,600 

71,000 

500,250 

1942 

92 

25,000 1 

100,000 

1,100,000 


These arc all organised in accordance witli tlic principles of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, and arc united in the Co-operative Audit Union, 
which guides them economically and organisationally 

There is also a Co-operative Wholesale Society (“Hamashbir 
’Hamcrka 7 i”) to which the Consumers’ Societies belong Its 
development during tlic past ten years has been considerable 


Turnover of 

Hamashbir Hamerkazi 

3931 

£68,000 

1935 

273,000 

1939 

543,000 

1940 

600,000 

1941 

679,000 

1942 

1,285,000 


This institution is tlic chief souicc of supply for the consumer 
co-operatives, the various agricultural co-operatives, the agricultural 
schools and a number of other social institutions Apart fiom 
groceries, it provides its customers with animal foddci, live stock, 
seeds, fertilisers, agricultuial machinery, incubators, chemicals, 
textile and shoeing materials, it helps to construct cold-storage 
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plants, Avhicli are particularly important for farmers in the climatic 
conditions of Palestine improves the kitchens and laundnes of tlie 
agncultural collective settlements, supplies electrical incubators, 
lomes, motor parts and tjTcs It has a special department deahng 
with buildmg materials and packing matenals for agncultural 
products 

Dunng tlie War years the Government has not rccogmscd the 
usefulness of the consumers’ co-operative movement as a factor m 
checking profitcenng and helping to regulate distribution of supplies 
Latterly there have been indications of a change of attitude, and 
It may be expected that the role of consumers’ co-operatives and 
soaetics m wartime will be more apprcaated than in the past 

Industnal Producers' Co-operatives 

In the initial stages of economic revival in Palestine, producer 
co-operatives played a fairly important part At the end of the 
last War there were no factones or industnal enterprises m the 
country worthy of the name Absence of a home market, lack of 
Government assistance, poverty and the general difficulties of a 
backward country ivere sufficient to hinder large-scale industnal 
development There were a number of craft workshops, and nothing 
more Even dunng the penod of immigration followng the First 
World War there were few large-scale industrial undertakings, and 
the small industnes which began to be cstabhshed iverc techmcally 
and commercially unable to compete rvith the industnal giants of 
overseas 

Under such conditions the ground was ready for groups of 
workers who wished to estabhsh W'orkshops and factones along 
co-operative hnes They were urged to tins not merely by economic 
but equally by soaal considerations The Jeivish Labour Move- 
ment in Palestine is not exclusively professional m character, but 
has a larger ultimate aim, namely, the estabhshment of a working 
society based on pnnciples of co-operation and mutual aid, while 
the creation of co-operatives facditates the provision of work in 
mdustry for young immigrants who had not learned any caUing in 
their countnes of origin 

Betiveen the two World Wars a rapid process of mdustnalisation 
took place in Palestine This has been accentuated smee i939j 
when imports from overseas were almost ehminated Hundreds 
of factones have been estabhshed, producing a great vanety of 
goods, and many millions of pounds are now invested in Palestine 
industry 
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Producer co-opciation has nol kept pace Palestine industiy 
as a ivholcj nor has il made any gicat sliides duiing the Wai years 
Most of the co-opciaU\c pioducci undertakings must still b( classified 
as ordinary workshops, at best they belong to small and medium 
size industiial undertakings, judged even by Palestinian standards 
At the end of 1941 thcic were 4.7 producer co-opcrali\ as, additional 
to 8 co-operatives for passenger transport and 1 j. for fi eight tr.ins- 
poit, which will be discussid separately The 47 eo-opci atives had 
close on 850 mcmbeis, including about 500 Icmpoiarj' hired 
workers These co-operatives chiefly function in the following 
branches metal and clcctiicity, 5, woodw'oik, 4, pimting, 4, 
clothing, shoe-making and weasnng, 8 , baking, 7 , and rcstauiants, 3 
Thc> function, that is, in callings which do nol belong to the 
primary branches of heav'^ industry Only isolated eo-opcraU\cs 
(motoi-bus chassis makcis, pnnting presses and icslauiants) hold 
an important position in their own bianehcs The remainder 
arc of second or third grade .ind scarcely leave any impicssion 
If we add that befoic the War (1937) theic wcic 49 such co- 
operatives, with 950 membcis, it becomes cleai that thcie has 
been virtually no progress since then This is in contrast to tlic 
great progress there has been in private and otiicr forms of labour- 
conti oiled industry not organised on co-operative lines Many 
incTustncs liavc, for example, been established in the agricultuial 
co-operatives, particularly dining the War ycais — ^thcrc were 100 
of these in 1942 — and thcic were also a numbci of urban induStiial 
undertakings established undci the a.gis of the Ilistadruth, though, 
again, not on a co-operative basis All in all, m 1942 thcic w'crc 
about 7,300 w’orkcis engaged in Histadruth industiial co-operatives 
and cntci prises, eonstitutmg some lo pci cent ol Jew'ish industrial 
w'oikcrs in Palestine 


Transport Co-operalives 

Co-opci alive passenger and freight transport services, although 
little knowm elsewhere, have developed well m Palestine The 
intcr-uiban and urban lines run by tlic co-operatives probably carry 
most of the country’s traffic The passenger transport co-operatives 
have some 2,000 members and employees, their capital amounts to 
;^6oo,ooo, the investments m buildings, stock and machines lo 
;^36 o,ooo, and their annual turnover to ,(^1,500,000 The first 
motor-transport services in Palestine wcic organised by Jewash 
dnvers’ co-operatives at a time when Palestine seemed to ofTci little 
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attraction to pm ate enterprise, and much pioneering detenmnation 
rvas needed to start tmeertam tentures 
These latter co-operaU>es had to face many difficulties In the 
early days motor transport uas a comparame noteltv^. the demand 
for it was small, there vas the competition of the railways- the 
dm. ers oivn mcxpencnce , lack of repair facihties and spare parts 
They ha\c succeeded hot.e»er in covering the coimtrv irith an 
excellent retv.orl. of motor communications and even rmder war 
conditions have maintained transport services at a high pitch of 
effiacncy, despite the acute shortage of v'ehicles, spare parts and 
tyTcs 


Building and Contracting Co-operatives 
.\nother coopcrativ'e activity pecuhar to Palestine is building 
ana contracting, a product of the conditions prevalent m Palestine 
In a country' of immigration and nev/ settlement, boildmg and road 
construction v>ere a pnmary need The creation of a class of 
building V orlers no less than tftat of agricultural workers, v as a 
national necesnty for a people v ho had imdertal cn the establish- 
ment of thur settlements from the foundations This could best 
be accomplished by the organisation of co-opcratucs m v hich 
immigrants were trained for their nev vocation soon reachmg a 
high standard of effiacncy ' 

Tlic tremendoiis amount of building earned out m Palestine after 
the First World \\a^, i.hen the Zionist Movement engaged in hvely' 
settlement acu.itv in tovm and countrv brought the General 
Federation of Je ish Labour face to face vith the urgent necessity 
for establishing one large co-operative institution, or several such, 
to contract for the ae-v elopment schemes undertat cn by settlement 
bodies incmduals and companies, Government and mumapahties 
Such an organesauon was established in 1921 ‘ The Central Works 
Office , in 1924 It received the organic form of the “Solel Bonch 
Ltd ” After manv v lasntudcs Sold Boneh is s&II functioning 
succerrfull Since 1930 the Tel .\vav Contracting Office has 
earned out v oris to a total value of Tg 500,000 fin 1942 alone it 
meruted contracts v orth £700,000} including Armv ard Govern- 
ment v orV, V ort for mumapahties and Jewxsh national institutions, 
the building of ’• orlers’ quarters and co-operative imtitutions and 
V orl.3 to the value of £i 250,000 for pnvate chents In 1942 the 
Contracting Office provided emplov-mcnt for an average of about 
1,500 v.oricrs and at the end of the hnanaal vear its capital 
amounted to £100,000 The Office has al-o cstablLshcd a number 
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of Its own industnal and woiks cntcipiiscs, a carpenter’s shop, a 
lock-smithy, a stonc-woiks, a factory for mannfactuung pipes and 
othci pioducts of cement, etc 

Dunng the War •jcais the Solel Boneh, the Tel Aviv Conlracung 
Office, and saiious other conlTacting groups of the Histadmth have 
fulfilled functions of pumc impoitancc They ha\c executed 
military works to a value of many hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
perhaps even millions, ranging fiom tlic construction of tcmpoiary 
camps for the Aimy to airfields, complicated defence uoiks, bridges, 
tunnels and ports 


Credit Co-opcralion 

Credit co-opcnation m Palestine developed almost from the 
beginning of settlement activities This is not surprising There 
tvcrc no commercial banks winch could serve the requirements of 
the new immigrants, a large pioportion of whom belonged to the 
middle-class and the “small-man” type In tlic early ycais m 
Palestine they had not taken root to a degree making tlicm desirable 
customers for private banks Credit ivas needed to cstabhsli these 
settlers, and the most suitable method ivas through mutual aid and 
mutual responsibility Eaeh indmdual on Ins own was tveak and 
unable to offer material sccuiity It was natural, therefore, that 
personal guarantees (the granting of loans against tlie persona! 
security of tivo or more guarantors) should serve tlic necessary 
function This situation led to the rapid growth of ciedil co- 
operation on the Schultrl-Dchtych system (limited icsponsibiiuy of 
tlic members foi the affairs of tlic society), and played an impoitant 
part as regards credit supply m both toivn and country In 1939 
there were 1 1 7 co-operative ci edit societies, ivitii a membership of 
85,750 They passed through considerable difficulties dming the 
War years, but have stood the test 

A foim of co-operative woikci society, peculiar to Palestine, is the 
workers’ credit society The wagc-carnci is not gcnciiilly rcgaidcd 
as a fit subject for the icccipl of bank credit, and Palestine has been 
almost the only place in the co-opcralivc world to engage in this 
particular form of co-operation During recent years, it is line, 
there has been an appreciable development of credit unions among 
the woikcrs of the United States 

The Jewish ivorkcrs wish to establish their oivn economic units 
in agriculture, industry and transpoit Even when they remain 
wage-earners in towns, or in the atius industiy, they wish to 
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establish their homes with a small holding alongside They arc 
woi thy subjects for productive credits, as the following table shows 


Woikers’ Co-operative Credit Societies 


1 

Societies 

Members 

Capital 

Deposits 

Loans 
! Granted 

Balance of 
Loans 

1930— 8 

1935 — 25 
1940 — 19 

1942 — 20 

5.418 

20,750 

26,000 

q6,8oo 

£7,000 

67,000 

1 00,000 

£ IS, 000 

245.000 

200.000 

£52,000 

422.000 

247.000 

9,000 

228.000 

398.000 


The problem of rate of interest in Palestinian credit co-operatives 
has found no generally satisfactory solution The rate fluctuates 
between 8 per cent and lo per cent The reason for this relatively 
high rate is the high rate generally current in Palestine 

Co-operative Housing 

The provision of mass housing has been an important part of the 
social policy of well - established countries Governments and 
municipalities devote considerable resources and effort to housing 
schemes In a country of immigration, housing is of even greater 
importance^ than elsewhere Government action is required to 
prevent speculation in land and building, but in Palestine the 
Government has stood aside from the problem The co-operative 
housing movement has had, therefore, a particularly important 
pait to play 

Here, too, a distinction must be drawn between tlic general 
eo-operativc movement and the workers’ housing co-operatives 
As a result of the housing pressure, many independent housing 
co-operatives were established, whose members usually possessed 
some means, and jointly purchased land, which was distributed 
among the membership for tlie erection of houses In certain cases 
joint efforts were made to raise credits for building the houses, and 
roads and water-supply were provided coUcctively, yet the actual 
building was undertaken individually These co-operative housing 
ventures iverc mainly sporadic cffoits, with no established method 
of work 

Among the workers, housing co-opcration has been widespread 
and very successful A central company, “Shikun,” was established 
with the basic function of organising m co-operative societies those 
who wished to be housed, of acquiring land for them botli from their 
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o\TO resources and from the Jewsh National Fund (the National 
Institution of the Zionist Movement for the acquisition of land m 
Palestine), of preparing uniform plans, technical, architectural and 
finanaal co-ordmation, negotiating with building contractors, finding 
mortgage credits, prepanng roads and providing water-supplies 
Workers’ suburbs were built near the towns, mostly in the form 
of small one- or two-family houses witli vegetable gardens In tlie 
towns large joint dwellings were estabhshed, consisting of 100- 150 
apartments, which include consumers’ co-operatives, kindergartens 
and halls for public meetings There is joint ownership of buildings, 
each member being no more than a permanent tenant of tlic 
co-operative 

Workers’ co-operative housing has progressed rapidly 

Workers’ Urban Co-operative Housing 

End of 1931 150 apartment houses built ;£8o,ooo invested 

1935 1700 5. .. » 620,000 „ 

j> ^94® 3^®^ j> » » ^>355?'^^^ y> 

In addition, about 700 houses and dwelhngs for agricultuial 
workers had been built in the settlements, lepresenting an invest- 
ment of about 1 00,000 These investments do not include tlie 

value of the land, ivhich belongs foi the greater part to the Jemsh 
National Fund, and is leased permanently (on hereditary lease) to 
tlic housing co-operatives and then members • 

Moitgage credits for building have been provided from a variety 
of sources — e g the General Mortgage Bank, English and Palestinian 
Insurance Companies, the ^Vorkcrs’ Bank The conditions of 
loans, as regaids redemption and interest rates, vary considerably, 
fluctuating between 14. per cent and 6 per cent and between 
8 years and 20 years At die end of 1942, 60 per cent of the invest- 
ments already belonged to the residents and only 40 per cent to the 
lendeis, and certain of die co-operatives had succeeded in paying 
off their external loans The War has, hoivever, led to the suspension 
of all housing, activity in Palestine 

Central Institutions 

Much of the credit for Palestine s co-operative development falls 
to the central financial institutions wluch have rendered assistance 
to die movement, particularly in its early stages These central 
banks were not, as a rule, estabhshed by the movement itself, out 
of Its oun resources, but by outside bodies There is the Workers’ 
Bank, estabhshed by die General Fedciation of Jewish Labour m 
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1921, \shich deals only \\ilh social or co-operative organisations and 
rcccucs 7-9 per cent interest on loans “NIR,” also established 
by the Laboui Mosement, diicfly supplies ci edits (at 7 per cent) 
to agricultural co-opcrativ cs llic Central Bank for Co-opcrati\c 
Institutioas created bv the Palestine Economic Corporation 
of Nev York (this Corpoiation \sas cst.ibhshcd by a group of 
Amcncan Zionists to promote the economic development of 
the country), with the specific purpose of assisting m the dcv'clop- 
ment of co-operative institutions of all kinds, is managed by a 
board elected by the Palestine Economie Corporation in New York 
and London, which appoints a manager to supervise the bank’s 
activities m Palestine The bank clneflv suppoi-ts agiacultural 
co-operation, also credit co-opcration in rural districts Its re- 
sources denve in pait from share capital belonging to the Palesbnc 
Economic CorpoiaUon Finally, thcic is the Anglo-Palestinc Bank, 
established by the Zionist Movement It has become the leading 
institution of the country' as regards range of activatics and financial 
resources It functions as a normal commercial bank, but during 
recent years has opened a speaal section for work among the 
co-operatives, which has dcv'clopcd a varied range of activity' and 
helps the co-operatives considerably 

The Progress of the Jewish Movemfyi and its relation 

W'lTII THE GoV'ERNMENT 

The progress of the Jewish Movement may be divided into two 
stages 

(a) Progress prior to 1933, before the amending and consolidating 
co-operative ordinance was introduced following Mr Stnekkand’s 


1 

Year 

Societies 
on Register 

Members 

Resources 
(share capital, 
reserves and loan) 

1921 

13 

1 

796 

1^20,505 

1922 j 

33 

6,735 

142,401 

1923 

42 

8,569 

299,011 

1924 

65 

14,781 

503 285 

1925 j 

IJ 22 

40, }6o 

957,137 

1926 

145 

52,501 

1,111 554 

1927 

171 

55,995 

1,112,527 

1928 

198 

62,587 

1,323,952 

1929 

221 

68,922 

2,084,328 

1930 

n6i 

75,359 

1 2,404,660 

1931 

303 

81,835 

2,757,888 

1932 

376 

93,445 

1 

3,440,490 
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visit, and tlie appointment of an active Go-operativc Registrar and 
Staff The preceding table shows dearly that even under early 
legislation, when Government pohey was passive, the Jeivish 
community proved competent to organise societies 

Of these 376 societies about 23 pei cent were for the development 
of suburbs, over 32 per cent were for various agricultural purposes, 
16 7 per cent were societies of industrial pioducers, co-partncrslups 
of labour and transport societies, 4 5 pei cent consumers societies, 
and about 2 per cent miscellaneous 

[b) Progress from 1933 onwards The folloiving table indicates 
the lapid progress made folloiving the 1933 Ordinance 


Year 

Societies 
on Register 

Members 

Resources 
(share capital, 
reserves and loan) 

1933 

474 

1 1 19,981 

,^5,202,953 

1934 

543 

148,451 

7,587,683 

1935 

G92 

194,586 

9,546,381 V 

*936 

770 

220,295 

11,136,056 

1937 

871 

243,327 

12,630,1 16 

1938 * 

993 

274,897 

13,1,60,810 

1939* 

1028 

287,651 

12,675,610 


* Audit unions excluded 


To facilitate relations between the Registrar and tlic Jewish 
soactics a Jewish Co-operative Advisory Committee was set up 
early in 1934 The five committee members are leaders of the 
Jewish Movement representing 

(a) The Jewish Farmers’ Federation of Palestine 
{b) The Audit Umon of Credit Societies 
(c) The Workers’ Bank 

{d) The Managing Committee of the Artisans’ Bank 
(c) The Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions 

This Committee has been the main source from which the Registrar 
obtained adwee in all matters affecting the Jewsh Movement On 
no occasion was its advice disregarded and a fiaendly spirit has 
dominated relations between the Co-operative Department and 
the Jewsh societies There is also close collaboration between 
the Jcivish Advisor>' Comnuttce and an unofficial central body of the 
Jewish Co-operative Movement known as the General Council of 
jewsh Co-operative Institutions 

Impiovemcnts in the Jewish Movement foUmving the 1933 
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Ordinance have been mainly in the field of stricter regulation of 
societies which are not truly co-operative, and the creation of central 
auditing unions In accordance wth the law almost all sections 
of the Co-operative Movement have established Audit Umons 
wluch serve to guide, supemse and control tlieir members There 
are tsvo Audit Unions for credit societies and Audit Umons for the 
housing, consumer, producer and public service co-operatives The 
ivork of the Audit Umons has met with approval in Government 
and co-operative circles, and demands have been voiced to compel 
all co-operatives to join the relevant Audit Umon Considerable 
progress has been made m overcoming tlic fundamental source of 
weakness m the' movement, namely lack of cohesion between the 
vanous parts, which came into existence separately and function 
more or less independently of one another In the five years from 
1933 1937, 94 soactics were ordered to liquidate and roi declared 

defunct and struck off tlie Register The majonty of the societies 
ordered to hqmdate were pscudo-co-opcrativcs, ivhose members 
had no intention of practising co-operation 

The Artib Community 

In structure and outlook the Arab commumty ^ is poles apart 
from the Jewish How the community and its problems appear 
in the eyes of a co-operator can best be summansed in a quotation 
from the Co-operative Registrar’s Report - 

“The structure of the Moslem community is, as defined by the Royal 
Commission, quasi-feudal The leaders are a small aristocracy of 
wealthy landowners Next in the social scale comes a middle class of 
professional and business men m the towns and some prosperous 
owner-cultivators in the rural areas But tlicse tivo classes are small 
The majonty of the Moslem population consists of peasants (fellaheen) 
Some of these own their oivn land and some are tenants or cultivators 
on the estates of other landowners Last of all come the Bedomn, 
mainly nomadic and largely pastoral, but who engage increasingly in 
pnmmve agnculture The majonty of the peasantry and Bedouin is 
illiterate In spite of this illiteracy, the fellaheen are intelligent and 
possess an elaborate social organisation which contains many admirable 


‘ It IS customary to apply the term “Arab” to the Moslem and also to a lai^e part 
of the Clhnsttan community of PalcsUne, and to regard their problems — political, avil, 
or economic— as identical There arc however great differences The majority of the 
Christian commumty are professional and business men and only a small minority engage 
in agnculture Their standard of educaUon is generally good , they occupy numerous 
offices in the administration of the country and on the average enjoy a higher degree 
of prospenty than the Moskms 

* Report bp the Regutrar of Co-operative SecKltes on Developments dunng the J{ars 1921-37 
Jerusalem, 1938 
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features They have their system of law and justice, of ownership, of 
morals, of village administration, and notably of mutual aid In 
addition theic are the common ownership of cultivable lands, grazing 
grounds, tliieshing floors, water wells, water wheels, animals for 
raising the water from the wells, and tlie emplojanent of common 
watchmen, shepherds and even village barbers These institutions, 
sanctioned by long tradition, have enabled the fellaheen to survive 
many hardships The fellaheen are generally ver^' poor An air of 
povcity and depression pei'vades most Arab villages The fellah bears 
a hea^'y load of debts which rob him of most of his earmngs and deprives 
him of the capital rcquii ed to improve his land or crops Any additional 
effort made merely increases the usurers’ share in the produce but does 
not benefit the cultivator to any great extent The reasons for this 
state of chronic poverty and indebtedness are many poor soil, lack 
of water, lack of knowledge of intensive methods of cultivation, bad 
means of commumCVition with tlie towns, unsuitable marketing arrange- 
ments, frequent bad seasons and failures of crops, an antiquated land 
system, insecunty of tenure In addition to these external reasons 
there aie othci reasons foi the poverty of the fellah which are inherent 
in his character and approach to life The Palestine fellah is placid 
by temperament but prone to fierce personal and family quarrels 
He is easily swept by passion into a state of unreasoning excitement 
The basis of his organisation is the clan The boundaries of his world 
ai e the confines of his own village It is noteworthy that at no point 
m Palestine history is there any evidence of collaboi ation between 
several Arab villages m any constructive undertaking The situation 
IS further aggiavated by the fact that the fellah has no trust m any 
Govcinment Evciy action of the ‘hukuma’ [Government] is regarded 
by him as a trick to extort more taxation or to attain some other 
malicious end Extortion and maladministi ation extending over many 

gcneiauons have had their inevitable effect The combination of 
these factors have 1 educed the fellaheen to a state of ovenvhelming 
povcity Ihe myority of them arc hopelessly encumbered, and to all 
intents and purposes insolvent Government has provided temporary 
iclief by means of loans, subsidies, or reduced taxation But it is« 
iccogniscd that fundamental changes are impciative if the fellah’s 
position IS to be improved permanently His character must be 
stabilised and he has to gam the confidence that he can be helped if 
only he will learn to help himself first, control his instincts and persist 
in any given effort But it is too much to expect that a downtrodden 
and oppressed peasantry can find its way to salvation alone and 
unaided Reformers were needed to take the lead, but in view of the 
absence of cohesion betw^een the classes the fellah was left to lus own 
devices in a state of utter stagnation It will be seen later that w’hcn 
the Government decided to accept Go-opcration as a definite policy, 
the fellah responded wallingly. As it was the co-operative legislation 
prior to 1933 remained to them a dead letter a law' and nothing but 
a law The uninstiucted peasantry naturally took no advantage of 
the opportunities offered by die law for a voluntary association of 
persons 'with common interests for purposes of mutual help, and no 
H 
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co-opcritivc socictjcs were formed (pnor to 1933) m the Arab villages 
In the to\ ns 1 feu societies of transport workers and of citrus exporters 
and shippers vere registered Pardy through lack of guidance, and 
partly through lack of persistence and mutual confidence on the part 
of the members, these societies made no progress Thc\ dragged out 
a precarious existence for several years, until in the end diey t ere 
liqiudated ” 

Since 1939 the fmanaal position of the Arab peasantty has 
great!} improtcd ^\Jth the cutting off of imports, and tlic large 
demands of the military, \allagc produce fetches fabulous pnccs, 
and as much as can be produced finds markets As a result, rural 
indebtedness has been very considerably reduced 


The Arab Co-operative Morenunt 

2 tfr C F Strickland nsitcd Palcstinq at the end of 1930 on the 
imitation of the Gotemment to inquire into tlic possibilities of 
dc\ eloping a co-opcrati\c movement among the Arab population ^ 
One of his mam findings vs as that, if co-operative soaeties vs’crc to 
be developed among the Arabs, there vsas no alternativ e to an active 
co-operative polic> on the part of Government To this end he 
prepared draft co-operative legislation, the mam points of vvluch 
were embodied in the Co-operativ'e Ordinance of 1933 hlr 
Stncn'>nd pointed out that no senous attempt at agncultural 
improvement could be made until tlic fellah had been reheved of 
his debts or made to realise that a sustained efibrt could relieve 
him of them \Miat was needed vsas a stabilisation of lus character 
Co-operative credit and thnft societies must be tlic first stage 
on the road, wadi careful internal control over borrovsings and 
rrpa}mcnts This vsould afford the Arab villager means of 
drawing together die tlircads of his soaal and economic life Whilst 
Government took no active part in encouraging Arab co-operation 
prior to 1933, and all evpenments failed, die position was reversed 
wath the appointment b} Government of an active Registrar with 
Jewish and .Arab personnel, to assist him widi their respective 
co-opcrativ e mov ements 

Towards die end of 1933 Arab Movement entered upon its 
new phase of development under Government control and guidance 
The formation of Arab societies became a pnmarv function of the 
Rfgistrar and his department It was intended that he should 
pursue an active part, the chief element in which was to be the 

* \ a-liiW S! i ii-rv ef Vfr s;tnd.’-na>; inxmic; uoi is {; rn in ! •> Ilci irt on 
Trf / li! I' -ft r 'i_ !-■> a Sj '-n cf }? t- PJes'trj, 19-50 
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co-opeiative education of prospective membeis Before starting the 
formation of societies the Registrar launched a campaign in villages 
and towns to bring home to the Arab populations the advantages 
of co-operation and to explain the process of forming credit and 
thrift societies as well as societies for social and economic purposes 
Lectures were given to conferences, teachers, units of the pohee 
force, district officers, and to students and teachers at the Tulkaram 
agricultural school The campaign in die lural areas was restricted 
during 1933 to 74 carefully chosen villages District Officers 
accompamed the Registrar on his tours and were given an oppor- 
tumty to become familiar with the dieory and practice of 
co-operation At the start caution was necessary It was realised 
that a handful of well-taught, successful societies would do more 
good and be more creditable to Government than a host of 
uninstructed and erratic institutions 
The fellah’s primary necessity was recogmsed to be controlled 
credit at moderate interest — not cheap credit, almost invariably 
imprudently used Relations were established between Barclays 
Bank and the Co-operative Department in the matter of granting 
advances to co-operative societies The bank was notified of 
villages in which societies were to be launched Operations were 
not undertaken in villages where the bank already had large 
interests Barclays Bank undertook not to criticise in detail the 
loans which a society gave to its members This is the function of 
the Registrar and his staff and the bank accepts their decisions 
The only secunty deposited by the society for the bank loan is a 
bond undertaking repayment within not more than one year from 
the date of issue In the case of a society in which the members 
have additional debts, the members create a charge on their crops 
in favour of the society, and the society assigns this to the bank 


Development of Arab Village Credit and Thifl Societies 
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Tlic cfisturbanccs which broke out in Apnl 1936 made it impossible 
after 1937 to form new societies in Arab villages, nor was any 
progress made m other fields of co-opcration among the Arab 
population The socieUcs formed durmg the preceding years 
continued to be of great help to their members They were able 
to enlarge their membership and increase their own funds to a 
limited extent Aiab societies continued to obtain all thar borrow- 
ings from Barclays Bank in short-term loans In spite of the 
unsetded conditions, wth their resultant hardsliip to the fcllaliccn, 
who lost their regular markets for vegetables and fi uits, all societies 
except five could report regular repayments of loans granted to 
their members 

The progress of the Arab Co-operative Movement has been 
slower tiian was hoped foi — ^partly because unscrupulous persons 
have attempted to use a few of the societies as centres of political 
intrigue Nevertheless the achievement is greater than appears on 
the surface Since tlie end of the disturbances in August 1939 the 
activities of the Co-operative Department have been restricted to 
keeping and auditing accounts, collecting outstanding debts, and 
nursing back to hfe the Arab soacties formed up to the end of 1937 
In the four years 1938 to 1942 only seven Arab societies weic 
registered, but in the three years ending September 1941 the own 
funds of the societies increased considerably The growth by more 
than 100 per cent (from £5,700 to £12,000) in the reserves of the 
Village Societies points to the financial potentialities of the Arab 
Co-operative Movement During the last tivo years the village 
credit societies have repaid the larger part of their debts The 
decrease in indebtedness reflects the generally improved position of 
the Arab peasants during the War, but it also reflects the inactivity 
of many societies, except for collections It has been suggested that 
a major deterrent in the development of the Arab rural credit 
co-operatives has been the unwillingness of farmers to continue 
membership of soaetics with unlimited hability 


Conclusion , 

Palestine, with its tivo c^mumties each witli its own customs, 
language and cconoiTuc| / existing in water-tight compartments, 
presents special and dehcate pohtical and social problems Their 
respective co-operative movements have followed different lines, 
though one Co-operative Ordinance provides a satisfactory legal 
basis for both movements The special experience of the Jewish 
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community in adopting co-operative principles as tlic basis of its 
colonising activities, and in the up>building of a new counti^, is of 
Ingli value in the settlement and development of new areas or 
reclaimed land in many parts of the Colonial Empiie The ex- 
peiience of the Arab Movement illustrates the need, so frequently 
emphasised in tliesc pages, of active Government assistance m 
establishing co-opeiation among backivard and illiterate com- 
munities The econonuc situation of the Arab people of Palestine 
compaies closely with conditions among many other colomal 
populations 

It may well be asked why the Arab and Jewish movements 
should continue on separate lines The rapprochement bctiveen the 
Aiab and Jcivish farmers initiated by Sii Arthur Wauchope, High 
Commissioner for Palestine between 1931 and 1938, has not been'' 
cncouiaged, and what collaboration did exist was terminated by 
the disturbances of 1 936-39, followed by the War All that remains 
IS joint icpresentation of Arabs and Jews on Government Boards 
So far the Government has discouraged suggestions which the 
Jcivish co-operative institutions have made for helping to organise 
and finance Arab co-operative societies It may be tliat diffcience 
of language and disparity in business expenence between Jews and 
Aiabs mil necessitate the Arab farmers having their own cicdit, 
marketing and processing co-operatives But when these have 
progressed, there may be considerable scope foi co-ordmation in 
central marketing and processing co-operatives ^ 

The development of a strong Arab co-opciative movement, 
parallel to the progressive Jemsh movement, and united, to begin 
mth, in certain central associations, imglit do much to facihtatc 
better relations between the tivo communities But to achieve this 
a diffcicnt attitude ivill be required from the Palestine Government - 

^ A pHn to unite Jetsnsh nnd Anb trinsport co-opcnU\cs running ilong contiguous 
routes did not imtcnalise because it was found Unt tlie so called Arab co-operatnes 
were, in fact, printc and profit-making companies in uhicli tlic member-uorkers had 
little or no share 

® An interesting suggestion is that, m a country like Palestine, mth its delicate political 
problems, progress might best be achieicd by the help of an independent body like tlie 
Horace Plunkett Foundation, financed under the Colomal Development and IVclfarc 
Act The example of Newfoundland can be quoted, when experts from tlie Horicc 
Plunkett Foundation, witli the consent of the local governments and outside financial 
support, visited the countr) and advised on tlic means and methods of co-operauve 
dev elopment 
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NOIL ON JL\MbfI AORICULI LR \I CO Ol’LRA 1 1\ LS 

Tlic Jo; ish "igncultun] prrrtliKcr*: in P ilcnUnc im\ be 

properly duidctf into two nmn categories in iccordanrc cMth thur 
principal objects 

(i) Societies for the imniguncnt of ro-operatne or tollccme 

settlement" — the K\ut/a and the KibbuU— in \shuh all 
property is comnutn illv ownetl 

(ii) Soeieties for the management of snnll-hnldcr scttii merits in 

\shieh indnichial m.nership iMSts 
(i) JivulZd avd Jiibh’tlz — fhcsi an communal groups vhich 
manage and develop co-opt rativc farms, pool tluir c.trmngs, and 
keep common household Tlic\ iKn organist \ rnous industries m 
the settlement, mirkct thur piodiuts juiichase thur requirements, 
assist members by mutual aid md bs care for thur sick and old, 
and maintain and educate tlic children In other ssords the\ arc 
vtrv far-reaching experiments in communal In mg 
The txso categones hi\e identical constitutions and ssitli few 
exceptions thur mt mbers are afilh \fi d to the Gem ral Ft deration of 
Jcuash Labour They arc usually established on land belonging to 
the Jcuash National Fund,’ and arc legally constituted bodies with 
pcrpctuil succession Members arc admitted or cxjirlled by Uic 
general meeting The society owns all the property on and m the 
settlement, members own nothing pnsately and it is generned by 
an elected committee Tlic number of such socicUes at the end 
of 1937 was I to, but by the end of igj.2 this had increased to 
approximately 150, ssith a membership m excess of 22,000 
The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in P''lcsUnc points out 
that “there is no basic identity bctssccn collective farms of the 
Kolkhoz in the USSR and the tv\o abov'c soacUcs ” Indeed tlic 
two tyqics have litdc in common citlicr in ongm or method of work, 
and any outward siimlantv fades awav on closer examination In 
Russia every member has liis own cottage, cowshed, garden and 
hvcstock The produce of the farm is controlled by the State, each 
farm receiving annually a production plan Tlic members arc paid 
cash wages and also m land Tlicsc payments arc calculated on 
the basis of the working day A member may rcceiv'c higher wages 
if the quahty of his w ork is above a certain standard and he may 

I The Jc\%Tsh National Fund endeavours to retain the increment in land values for 
tlie communiti as a whole b> having all lands belonging to die I und leased to fanners 
The lands arc inalienable. 
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be fined if he falls beloiv it None of these apply in the case of 
Kvutza or Kibbutz settlements The latter serve as absorbing 
eentres for large numbers of new immigrants and as training giounds 
for agricultural labourers From the point of view of the com- 
munity, the Kvutza offers all the advantages of controlled and 
planned mass production It is well known in Palestine that for 
high-quality products, unadulterated milk, pure cream and exotic 
vegetables and fiuits one can always turn to the Kvutza There 
arc few other institutions in the country which have acquired such 
a icputation or which have developed specialised faiming for the 
market to such an extent All the products, ^vlth the exception of 
cereals are marketed through Tnuvah, and the gram through 
Hamashbir, as has been mentioned previously These collective 
settlements have responded to the Government’s wartime request 
for increased milk production Jewish milk output increased from 
35 I million litres in 1939 to nearly 49 4 million lilies in ig^2 

(u) Small-holders Selilemenis — The settlers in these societies arc indi- 
vidual cultivators, citlicr propnetors or tenants of their own holdings 
Work outside and inside the settlement is earned out on an 
individual basis, each member being entitled to the proceeds of 
lus labour Farms arc held and managed individually, but certain 
branches and works arc undertaken collectively The soacty lays 
down the farming plan m the settlement and to a certain extent 
supervises the work of the individual members Every member is 
bound to participate in any economic or cultural enterprise under- 
taken by the society collectively on a decision of the majonty of the 
members in general meeting In addition members arc bound to 
observe certain principles in the working of then farms and the 
general conduct of then affairs The collective undcrtakmgs 
usually carried out by these societies arc cultivation of certain 
areas and products , irrigation and water-supply , sale of products 
and purchase of rcqmrcmcnts , use of agricultural machinery and 
storage, guarding of property 

The societies negotiate loans for members against the security of 
their mdividual holdings, and sometimes act as surety for their 
members They also manage institutions of mutual aid and provide 
education facihtics for the children of members In some cases 
cattle, stock and property are insured on a mutual basis In 
September 1940 there were over 12,000 persons living in about 
50 small-holdcrs settlements alBliatcd to tlic Labour Federation 
In recent years the numbers have not increased so rapidly as the 
communal settlements of the Kvutza type 
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Major Orde-Browne stresses the fact that the problem of modifying 
the dietetie habits of the population, ivith their traditional de- 
pendence on rice (and that frequently of an ovci -milled vancty), 
in favour of a large proportion of pulses, roots, green vegetables 
and fish, is largely an educational one Such a fundamental 
change m habits would take time, but the effort is ob\nously worth 
making and one upon which all sections may well agree Major 
Oi de-Browne points out further that 

“at first sight, it might appear that the foregoing change in the 
economy of the island would have an adverse effect on the labour 
supply for the sugar industry , this, however, is far from being the case, 
since local production and wage-earmng can well be complementary, 
rather than competitive the sugar industry will be relieved of the 
burden of a proportion of the workers who, for the greater part of the 
year, are really superfluous, since these will have an alternative means 
of support from their own gardens The outlet of agricultural 
development will provide a solution for a growing unemployment 
problem, which must otherwise constitute a steadily increasing burden 
upon the sugar industry and an cmbittenng element in the relations 
between employe'r and worker ” 

These proposals for a planned development of the island’s natural 
resources and the production of a greater diversity of foods for home 
use, supplementary to its staple export trade m sugar, are fully in 
line wth the recommendations of thfc 1943 Hot Springs Conference 
on Food and Agnculturc This development should be accom- 
panied by an increase in the efficiency of production through the 
introduction of better farming methods, suitable modern eqmpment 
where practicable, improved varieties of crops, soil conservation, 
drainage and irrigation projects, and a programme of education to 
help producers to understand better farming methods and achieve 
a higher standard of citizenship 

The part which the co-operative movement might play in achieving 
these ends need not be emphasised Hitherto co-operative activity 
in Mauntius has been almost entirely confined to co-operative credit 
and thnft 

An Ordinance providing for the constitution and control of 
Co-operative Credit Societies was passed m July 1913 An Amend- 
ment in i0i6 empowered societies to make contracts with their 
members for the sale of agricultural products The statistics 
available for 1937-38 to 1939-40 regarding the Co-operative Credit 
Societies show the degree of progress achieved 


1 Labour CondtUons in Ceylon, MaunUus and Malaya Report by Mnjor G St J Orde- 
Browne, Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Cmd 6423, 19 13, p 76 
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Mauritius, Cyprus and Oihci Dependencies 


Societies legistcrcd 
„ hquicHtccl 
Membership 
Members indebted 
„ in arrears 
At crage amount of loan 


mr-ss 

mD-40 

35 

46 

1 

7 

2,078 

2,602 

iti 47 

1483 

185 

166 

II113 

III 16 


As regal ds membership, however, it is to be noted tliat the figure 
for 1939-40 still falls behind that reported on 30th June 1930, vi7 
23 societies, with 2,781 members 

Tlie Credit Societies work on a basis of unlimited liability — ^wliich is 
now voluntanly assumed by the small planters, who used to be appre- 
hensive of this responsibility — and loans arc gi anted on personal 
security with tlic maximum of publicity within the societies, 
according to the seasonal needs of tlic members The total amount 
loaned during 1939-40 was 11275,102 as against 11219,495 tlic 
preceding ycai , 96 27 per cent of the loans were for cultivation 
purposes, the remainder for purchase of cattle, repairs to huts, costs 
of notarial deeds, pui chase of land and mortgage debts, marriage, 
medical treatment and funeral expenses 

Go-opcration has not yet bech extended to marketing Although 
sugar IS grown both on plantations and by peasants, the cane is 
sold to factories at prices supervised by the Government After 
manufacture, the entire sugar output is marketed by a syndicate 
Minor crops such as hemp (all of which is marketed compulsorily 
through the Hemp Producers’ Syndicate) and tobacco (marketed 
through a Government board) have also been a “closed door” to 
co-operative marketing The potential new developments offer an 
umestneted field for co-operative enterprise, and the possibilities 
should be fully investigated in the interests of the people, as distinct 
from the wealthier cultivators ivith large capital facilities 

A special section of the Agricultural Department, to deal wth 
co-operation, under a Co-oiperativc Registrar, has been established 
in Mauritius, but its activities have so far been limited m the mam 
to the primary need of ovei coming indebtedness, laying a ground- 
work of co-operative education, and building up a ciedit system 
through co-operative credit and tlinft societies According to the 
Registrar’s Report the next few years arc expected to be critical ones 
for the movement 


“The new legislation which controls cane transactions has, amongst 
other things, brought into great prominence the advantages which 
accrue from an active membership m a Co-operative Credit Society, 
and there will icsult a powerful urge to found a large number of new 
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societies as rapidly as possible CompeUtion between moneylenders 
and the Co-operative organisations will thus become even more bitter 
than it IS at present A continuance of experienced and sympathetic 
guidance dunng this period of development of the Movement is, there- 
fore, of outstanding importance ” 

The cane farmers of Mauntius need credit to keep themselves dunng 
the grotvmg season, and here co-operative credit societies have 
proved very successful 

This summary of the situation in Mauntius indicates that, m 
spite of steady progress, the work of the Department will have to 
be considerably extended if co-operation is to play the beneficial 
part clearly open to it in the future development of the island 

Rodriguez 

The island of Rodn^ez is a dependency of Mauntius and has a 
population of about 11,000 The inhabitants arc of Afncan descent, 
not Indian, and their mam occupation is subsistence agnculture 
and fishing An Inspector from the Mauntius Co-operative 
Department is stationed at Rodnguez and at the end of June 1940 
there were three co-operative credit and thrift societies — as against 
one in the preceding year — ^with 50 members, shares of B.605 and 
Reserve Fund of B464 Co-operative fisheries appear to be the 
mam possibihty for new development, particularly for supplying 
Mauntius ivith an important article for the nutntional needs of 
Its people 

Cyprus 

Cyprus (1938 estimated population 376,500) is second only to 
Palestine in its co-operative development — at least as far as Bntish 
dependencies are concerned It had the 'advantage of the early 
establishment of a separate Co-operative Department, and a 
Registrar and staff for the encouragement and guidance of co- 
operative assoaations, whose work has met with considerable 
success 

The co-operative movement m Cyprus is mainly concerned ^vlth 
credit and thrift, but it has also had achievements m the field of 
co-operative consumer societies, ivine-making societies, co-operative 
associations of ohve oil and kernel producers, and marketing organ- 
isations among producers of atrus frmt, raisms, potatoes, carob, etc 
There are also agncultural purchasing societies, land leasing and 
purchase societies, a Co-operative Central Bank and a milhng society 
The first Co-operative Credit Societies Law was passed in 1914, and 
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was followed by tlic Co-operative Societies Law of 1 923 These were 
consolidated in the 1939 General Co-operative Law for all types of 
societies, based in the main on die Ceylon Co-operative Societies Law 

In Cj'prus the problem of debt has dominated tlic development 
of the CO - operative movement Many credit societies were 
developed early to tackle the problem, but a high proportion of 
them were on an unsound basis In 1934 there were 324 credit 
societies, out of which 131 were classified as “bad,” 71 “fair,” 
100 “doubtful” and only 22 “good” Deposits amounted to 
5^^25,551, but 279 soacties had no deposits at all The activities 
of Cl edit societies at diat time were mainly confined to the issue of 
long-tcim loans contracted from die agricultural bank Very 
' little short-term credit was given and for this the farmers were 
almost entirely m the liands of moneylenders 

From 1935 onwards, the Department of Co-opcration undertook 
the task of rcorgamsing these societies on sound lines In 1936 an 
arrangement was made whereby long-term loans due by societies 
to die Agricultural Bank were transferred to individual borrowers 
who would pay direct to the Bank Societies were thus free to 
devote dicmsclvcs to then true purposes — the encouiagement of 
dinft, the granting of short-term credit, and collective supply and 
marketing Many societies existed in name only, and it ivas found 
necessary to cut much dead wood from the co-operative tree 
Thus the number of credit societies decreased fiom 324 in 1934 to 
262 in 1937 

In 1937 the Co-opciativc Ccntial Bank was founded The Bank 
IS a co-operative soacty ivith societies as members It started 
operations in 1938 with 71 societies as members, and the necessary 
finance was provided by Barclays Bank The Co-operative Ccntial 
Bank provides short- and medium-term credit to its member societies, 
accepts deposits and also provides soaeties with such essential 
commodities as fertilisers, sulphur and seed potatoes 

Since 1937 the history of the co-operative movement has been 
one of steady progress In the last nine years membership has 
trebled, deposits have increased twenty times and societies have 
built up reserve funds amounting to 00,000 The Go-opciative 
Central Bank has built up a reserve fund of ,r24,ooo and deposits 
of over ^^300, 000 and is now independent of outside finance 
Dunng the war years the co-operative societies provided a useful 
distiibutive orgamsation which the Government did not hesitate 
to use They have distributed rationed commodities, fertilisers, 
sulphur and seed potatoes, supplied by the Co-operative Central 
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Bankj have passed through their'hands to producers They have 
acted as agents and bankers for the purchase of cereals, olive oil 
and other produce, they are actively assisting in the marketing 
scheme for pcnshables and they have sold thousands of Government 
bonds and savings certificates to the rural population The credit 
societies have thus been changing into “multi-purpose” societies 
The problem of debt is well on the way to solution in Cyprus 
In a speech to the Advisory Council at the end of 1944 the Governor 
of Cyprus said 

“Mortgage indebtedness has been reduced by almost a half since the 
war began and this year’s number of forced sales is the lowest for over 
ten years Dunng the past year it is estimated that the debt burden 
in movable property has been reduced by no Jess than -£ 160,000 It is 
not too much to say that dunng the past four or fiv^c years tlie rural 
population has been able to free itself from the indebtedness which a 
decade ago w'as the principal obstacle to agricultural development 

“That IS a fact of first importance It has been achieved partly 
by the high pnees for agncultural produce paid dunng the war, and 
partly by military employment Another most important contnbution 
towards this result has been made by the Debt Settlement Board which 
IS now completing its four years of admirable work There have been 
nearly 15,000 applicants to the Board and altogether debts amounting 
to ;^i,250,ooo have been settled 

“The task which we must set ourselv^es is to ensure that the rural 
population does not again fall a prev to the moneylenders and it is 
therefore our policy to do everything possible for the development of 
collective marketing and the provision of cheap credit tlirough 
co-operative societies 

“Seventeen new co-operative societies have been registered during 
1944, bnnging the total to 379 {The significance of this figure can 
be better appreciated when it is borne in mmd that the total number 
of towns and villages in Cyprus is approximately 600) The total 
membership of societies now exceeds 46,000 and, assuming each member 
on an average represents at least three persons, it can be claimed that 
the movement is directly benefiting well over a third of the population, 
and deposits in the societies* have increased from 17,105 at the 
outbreak of war to over ^500,000 this year During the same period 
the number of member soaeties of the Co-operative Central Bank have 
increased from 22,037 to 550,000 The Bank, which was ongmally 
financed by Barclays Bank, has now become independent of outside 
borrowing and will be in a position to make substantial loans to 
societies dunng the post-war period £78,000 was issued in loans by 
the Bank m 1944, bnngmg the total advance to £486,000, of which 
£425,000 has been repaid The interest rate on loans to members of 
socmties h'>s been reduced in most cases to 7 per cent , and a few 
societies lend at 6 per cent and 5 per cent , and one at 4 per cent ” ^ 


r Report of speech in the Cyprus Post, 16th November 1944 
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This speech ended \vith the announcement that, to enable tlie 
Department to fulfil its important task, the Comptroller of Supplies 
would be free m 1945 to devote the major part of Ins jtimc to the 
Department of Go-operation A Deputy Registrar would also be 
appointed, and there would be an increase in the number of 
inspectors and supervisors 

The non-cicdit side of die movement is still in its infancy, but 
the number of Co-operative Stores increased from 8, with 419 
members, in 1936, to 16, ivith 1,263 members, in 1939 The 
Registrar’s Repoit for 1936 states that the grocer pioblem, hke that 
of the moneylender, had to be faced and that the only way to fight 
too easy credit, exploitation and doubtful weight was by the 
establishment of co-operative stores in the Milages This, however, 
met with bitter opposition on the part of persons with interests 
hkcly to be affected 

Other Colonial Territories 

Seychelles — A. Co-opei ativc Credit Societies Enactment was passed 
in 1923, but, according to the official Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of Seychelles in 1938, tlicre exists only a Government Savings 
Bank 

St Helena — ^Although the Law relating to Friendly Societies has 
been in existence for some time, and was amended in February 
1939, no information is available with regard to co-operative 
organisations funcUomng under tire law According to llie official 
Colonial Report the Government Savings Bank is the only banking 
institutipn on the island 

Fiji — ^The Friendly Societies Ordinance of 1878 has remained in 
force unchanged No co-operative activity seems to exist among 
Fijians and Indians,’^ although ten or eleven years ago tlie Govern- 
ment of Fiji was considering the promotion of co-operation among 
Indians in order to encourage thrift and self-help amongst small 
farmers and persons of limited means Europeans settled in Fiji 
have some co-operative assoaations for handling a part of their 
copra and dairy produce 

The production of sugar, the pnnapal industry, is conducted by 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Company Production itself is mainly 
in the hands of East Indians, who farm small holdings under leases 
from, and under the supervision of, the Company The latter is 

^ In 1939 the total population was estimated at 315,000 — 102,750 Fijians, 95,000 
Indians, 2,000 Chinese, 4,300 Europeans, the rest being persons Of European and native 
descent and Rotumans 
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responsible for ploughing and irrigation, and buys the cane for 
grinding 

Two-thirds of die production of copra is in the hands of Fijians, 
who dispose of the bulk in small quantities to coconut stores near 
their villages 

The official Report on the Social and Economic Progress of Fiji for 1938 
states that there are many minor products which can be produced, 
and siutable for small holders , hitherto there has been no marketing 
orgamsation for sudi products, but a considerable sale should be 
possible The Report expresses the hope that it wiU be possible to 
prowde an organisation to bndge the gap bctivecn producer and 
consumer 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands — ^These tivo groups of islands have a 
population of 27,000, of whom only a few hundreds arc Europeans, 
the natives are Polynesian The most important plant grown is the 
coconut-palm 

An Ordinance relating to registration and regulation of native 
co-operativc societies was passed in 1940, according to which a 
society ivith more than 50 and less than 200 members, and having 
as Its object the promotion of the economic interests of its members 
in accordance ivith co-operative pnnciplcs, may be registered 
Each member has one vote, and the rules and by-laws of the soacty 
must presenbe how the net surplus is to be distributed amongst the 
members The Resident Commissioner is the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, responsible foi their supervision and guidance 
An annual audit must be earned out, either by the Distnct Registrar 
(appointed by the Registrar) or a person autlionsed by the Registrar 
The name “co-operative” may be used only by societies registered 
under the Ordinance 

According to the official Report on the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
Colony for 1937, co-operative societies for the marketing of copra 
had already been established in nearly all the islands , dunng 1937 
they enjoyed considerable success oinng to a welcome rise in 
the pnee of copra, the sole marketable commodity of the islands 
Legislation to regulate their activities was under consideration at 
the time, and the Report states tliat the forthcoming enactment ivas 
expected to assist greatly in encouraging the societies “which are 
progressive in spirit but require a certain measure of guidance ” 
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Chapiei X 

CREDIT AND THRIFT SOCIETIES AND THE 

SPECIAL PROBLEM OF INDEBTEDNESS 

• 

Debt and the Small Producer 

Debt lb the great handicaji of the colonial peasant In Malaya 
and Ceylon peasants arc in debt to shopkeepers, traders and village 
moneylenders, in West Africa to biokcrs and other middlemen, 
m Mauntius, Zanzibar, Trinidad and British Guiana indebtedness 
IS widcspicad, indeed, no Colony appears to be entnely free of 
this scourge In many the peasants’ small ciops arc usually pledged 
before they are giotvTi Rates of interest arc high, 50 per cent 
being unusually low, and holdings arc mortgaged witli no hope of 
redempbon The results arc manifold and wholly cwl Most of 
the peasant’s income goes direct to his crcditoi , he lives on the 
barest subsistence-level, he is deprived of all incentive to work or 
to impiovc his methods of cultivation or choice of crops — indeed, 
any improvement or increase in effort would benefit only the 
moneylender, he is compelled to sell to his creditors and therefore 
receives a price well below the market-level , at the same time he 
IS unable to take advantage of co-operative marketing and processing 
Indebtedness is an obstacle to all progress and any attempt to 
introduce new techniques or to improve the standard of living, by 
whatever means, comes up against this stumbling block 
This chapter \Vill therefore analyse in some detail the causes of 
indebtedness and the important part that co-operative credit can 
contribute to any constructive policy for permanently removing 
the debt burden It was once usual to emphasise the improvidence 
of borrorvcis as tlic pnmc cause of ividcspread debt It is now 
realised that improvidence is a characteristic of unsound credit and 
that the evil can be overcome by the introduction of a proper credit 
system, carefully safeguarded to offer the borrower such help as he 
t 129 
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may really need, and no more It must also be accompamed by 

education 

To illustrate the question here is a descnption of a village m 

Ceylon and its debt problems ^ ^ 

“The Sinhalese do not appear to work very hard The family 
holdings are small, perhaps from a quarter to two acres of paddy and 
a similar amoimt of hillside , the great majority subsist on less than 
three or four acres altogether, without much aid from livestock Tlie 
customary method of raising paddy is primitive , there is httle, if any, 
careful preliminary culUvation, buffaloes are hired to drag a simple 
plough, more exactly a one-toothed hoe, through the mud, and the 
seed IS broadcast There is no transplanting, ceding or rog^uing 
The consequent poor return barely suffices for the family needs and 
httle enters trade, in many places there is more scope for expansion 
than enthusiasm at the prospect There is no rotation to speak of, 
nee foUoiss nee, ivith two monsoons a year, ram every month and 
numerous nvers and streams, imgation presents httle difficulty 

“Apart from nee, almost the only other seasonal crops are fruits 
and vegetables, the wealth of Ceylon hes in its perennial trees and 
bushes Patches of hillside are put under millet, vegetables, and such 
fnuts as pineapple, mosdy for family consumption, though a httle finds 
its svay to the weekly fairs In numerous villages the prehistonc 
custom of shifting cultivation survives in full force, patches of jungle 
are leased from government, the gro^vth is burnt and the land cleared 
for one or two crops of vegetables and then abandoned to jungle again 
The people say the soil will not stand more though there is hardly any 
sign of regular manuring The jungle growth does not indicate a 
strong soil , the trees are for the most part of no economic use and the 
annual addition of humus appears to be washed out by torrential rams 
The Sinhalese are not great stock breeders or herdsmen, and the 
cultivation of fodder crops seems to be unknown, so that the usual 
source of manure is not available The small area under fodder and 
the omission of ammal husbandry are the striking features of village 
economy Almost every family has its bit of roughage, bearing in 
their due season a variety of fruits Coconut, rubber, cocoa and tea 
provide ready cash and require httle recurring expenditure on cultiva- 
tioft, there is still a little coffee and cmnamon seems to be reviving 
Areca nuts, hmes, oranges and mangoes are common, and the beautiful 
mangosteen can be grown in selected areas Of the vines, betel and 
pepper are widespread, ginger, cloves, nutmeg and mace are less 
common, but plantains, yams, jai. and breadfrmt, papaw and dunans 
are everywhere h'linor products include kapok, caju nuts and the 
jaggery and treacle from the palm In all cases, once the plantation 
IS complete, the yield continues for years with the occasional expenditure 
of a few shillings an acre Little intelhgence seems to be devoted to 


^ Paper on “Co-operative Credit” by H Calvert, prepared for the Pabian 
Colonial Bureau 
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impiovang either qunhty or yield , even the citrus fruits are not grafted 
Tlie ease -with which this varied perennial income is obtained serves 
as a potent deterrent to c\ci tion , the coconut-palm with its hundred 
uses IS blamed for the lack of worldly ambition, and now that the charcoal 
from the shell is in such gicat demand for gas masks, the villager 
benefits still more 

“As regards industries, the village has little to boast of, the greatest 
IS fishing with Its allied trade in the dned product, the coconut-palm 
provides raw material for a number of articles made clucfly by the 
women, the passion foi good houses provides work for carpenters, 
masons and tile-makcrs, but their output is not remaikable for skill or 
artistry As Ceylon docs not grow its own clothes, there ai e no weavers , 
the absence of animal husbandry accounts foi a corresponding absence 
of tanners and Icathcr-ivorkcis, and the general backwardness m 
handiwork is illustrated by the pottery industry which has not yet 
advanced to the stage of the stone wheel 

“A further feature of village economy deserves mention wherever 
a people live amidst forests, tliey usually have found a multitude of 
uses for ivild produce , indeed, the w'calth of such produce is apt to be 
associated with poverty in agriculture In Ceylon, the wild produce 
IS of small ccononuc value, there is firewood, but a tropical village 
needs little , there is timber for housing but simple people only require 
this at long intervals Apart from honey, edible berries and medicinal 
herbs, the forest adds little to the wealth of the village, the trees 
themselves are of no practical value and their exploitation affords no 
scope for labour 

There is a threefold origin to the debt burden The debt may 
have been inhentcd from parents, being passed on with enhance- 
ment to succeeding generations It may have been incurred for 
short-term, intermediate, or long-term pioductive purposes, 01 it 
may have resulted from unpioductivc expenditure, such as burials, 
weddings, ceremomes, sickness, education of cluldren, or purchasing 
luxury consumption goods beyond the peasant’s means The two 
main ways in winch debts are actually contracted are by pledging 
future crops as security for loan on goods supplied or in repayment 
of previous debts or else by mortgaging holdings, or selhng parts 
of existing holdings with consequent excessive subdivision and 
fragmentation of holdings How arc these problems to be tackled^ 
Many different methods, other than co-operation, have been tried 
and proposed — all have tlicir drawbacks and limitations It may 
be of interest to glance at some of the alternatives 

(a) Government Loans to Culiivators — Government loans to small 
peasants in backward countries are expensive and often fail to give 
any benefit, owing to the harassment of borrowers by petty officials 
at the time of borrowing and at the repayment of each instalment 
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The borrower also has usually to go to a distant place to borrow 
and repay The classic example of well-intentioned but disastrous 
lending by the State was the Agncultural Bank of Egypt, Egypt 
was then under Bntish adimmstration The practical disadvantages 
of Government lending are not always realised by those who have 
not had personal experience of adimmstration 

(b) Limitation of Rate of Interest and Penalising of Usury — This 
proposal, wluch seems attractive, is a delusion It is very easy to 
evade by false entnes and fictitioiis sales of goods wluch never pass, 
the legal maximum tends to be enforced by the courts of law 
irrespective of circumstances, and it hampers an honest lender who 
wants to finance an honest business at high nsk It was quite 
ineffective m the Roman Empire, the Turkish Empire, medieval 
England, Hungary, Germany, Sivitzerland, the U S , and in East 
Africa to-day It is hamiful as well as futile because it leads 
reformers to think they have done something for the debtor, and 
to turn away from the question 

(c) Mortgage Banks — ^There are no examples, except in India, of 
successful mortgage banks amongst backward people They are 
most difficult to found on sound hnes and to maintain fluid The 
secunty must be the land, and no government wants to sell up its 
cultivators in case of default The power to mortgage agncultural 
land has been an almost unmitigated evil in backward countnes 

(d) Debt Conaliation Boards — ^These examine the affairs of the 
debtor and reduce his debt to a figure ivithin his capaaty to pay 
But this IS, m essence, a declaration of the debtor’s bankruptcy, 

.It damages his credit, and mvolvcs compheated legal proceedings ^ 
Some Indian provinces have set up such Conahation Boards, brft 
their working needs careful study before their extension can be 
suggested with assurance 

The Co-oPERAiTVE Credit Society and its Functions 

The co-operative credit society offers the best way out of many 
peasant debt problems, and it is m the sphere of intermediate and 
short-term productive borrowmg that the society serves its most 
useful function Productive credit is of three types Long-term 
credit IS required for twenty years or so, to buy land, a house, or 
some other semi-permanent mvestment, intermediate credit is 
needed for five years or so, to buy machinery and eqmpment, short- 
term credit for six months up to a few years, to purchase catde, 

1 Mr H Calvert dissents from these cnticisms He points out that the Boards do not 
damage but only restrict credit, and claims that the legal proceedings are not compheated 
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seeds, pay wages, or cover other expenses of growing or harvesting 
the crop 

In tribal communities where land is held communally and houses 
bmlt cheaply with the help of friends, there is no need for long-term 
credit But in a commumty such as the West Indies, where the 
peasant has to buy land, there may be great need for such a facihty 
A co-operative credit society, on the other hand, is unlikely to have 
funds large enough to tie up for so long, and would not be willing 
to, if it had, because of its fluctuating membership Loans of this 
nature are best made by Government loan banks such as are found 
in Jamaica to assist the peasant m land settlement schemes, or by 
bmlding societies (of winch there is a shortage in the Colonies) 
Intermediate and short-term credit are the most effective forms of 
activity for co-operative credit societies 
The role of the Co-operative Credit and Thrift Society is well 
described in this paragraph ^ 

“No government organisation, however benevolently intentioned, 
can reach the great mass of its people scattered over the whole of 
the area under its administration even in a ivealthy country where an 
unending increase of civil servants is regarded with complacency In 
the comparatively less developed Colonies, only the mere fhnge of the 
problem could be touched by this agency As a means for reaching 
the last man in the last village Co-operative Credit has no nval, except 
the moneylender , it offers the only method of proved merit for reaching 
the people as a whole It is the only practical altemauve to usury 
The source both of strength and of weakness of Co-operative Credit 
and Thnft Societies and Banks rests in the character of the people 
served Expenence has indicated that it is useless to start a 
co-operative credit society in an unprepared soil In villages of the 
kind described above, little is known of banking principles or of the 
bases of sound credit Where hteracy is so limited, more cannot be 
expected and so there has to be much preliminary work in prepanng 
the ground, and 'this in turn requires a staff thoroughly qualified for 
the work by long and careful traimng Without these, it is a waste of 
time and energy to introduce co-operative credit ” 

To acquire legal status these small village credit societies require 
a much simpler law than, for example, the Companies Act, with 
greater powers of direct supervision and audit The widely different 
conditions existing even m a single Colony necessitate much of the 
detail being dealt ivith by rules which can be modified to suit 
particular conditions The basis of effective legislation has, how- 
ever, been evolved tlirough many years of bitter expenence and 
failure, first in the great co-operative laboratory of India, and later 

^ Paper b> H Calvert, quoted above 
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in Malaya and Ceylon The existing co-operative lasvs of Malaya 
and Ceylon, although not identical, do pronde conditions under 
which a co-operative credit movement can develop on sound hnes 
The registrars do not act merely as registering officers, but, mth 
their staffs, are mainly concerned with gindance and supervision 
of the soaeties, ensunng that these are run on proper hnes 
When a number of pnmary soaeties have been estabhshed, the 
next stage is the formation of Central Banks, or Co-operative 
Banking XJmons These latter limit their members to soaeties 
oni)', whereas Central Banks cover a wader field The busmess of 
the pnmary credit societies forms the major part of their activities, 
which include attracting deposits from outside sources and towm 
workers The Central Banks and Umons have the nght to inspect 
the accounts of affihated soaeties, to see tlie audit report and to 
frame thar pohcy towards each soaety on knowledge so gamed, 
coupled with their own expenence of past transactions They may 
undertake considerable supervisory and educational activities 

There has been some argument as to whether the unproductive 
borrowing (for weddings, funerals, etc ) with which colomal peoples 
too often burden themselves should be mcluded in the scope of the 
credit soaety It is not always possible, in poor commumties, to 
draw a fine distinction between productive and unproductive loans 
Some “unproductive” expenditure, eg for food or clothing, may 
be essential It may be necessary for speaal care to be taken 
before co-operatives make adv'ances in circumstances where te- 
pajment is highly dubious, and it may be that unproductive 
•expenditure can be better financed by other methods (though 
insurance societies are still a long way off m many Colomcs) On 
the other hand, there arc advantages m the co-operative soaety 
tmdcrtakmg “unproductive” lending as well — a new sense of 
responsibihty regarding extravagant and useless expenditure will 
be bred in the members, who would otherwise continue to get 
themselvm into hopeless entanglements vvath moneylenders 

How do co-operative credit societies create funds to be loaned to 
their members^ In all soaeties it is usual to include promotion of 
thrift among the objects^ Many societies term themscivfes “thrift 
and loan” rather than credit soaeties, but the object is identical 

* JiTete by Sir Malcolm Darling — ^“Pcisonali>, I think it important that aJI credit 
societies, iihcre conditions are at all pnmitue, should emphasise thriftm their designation, 
others Tse thnft as an object of such societies is in danger of being almost completelv 
forgotten, and ulpmately it is the more important object of the t«o The comparative 
failure of tlie Co-operafave Movement tn parts of India is largelj due to the im^rtance 
of thnft liavang been forgotten " 
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Once a soaety of ten 01 more small holders has been formed, it is 
entitled to accept deposits which may be used to make loans to its 
own members Each member must be approved by the society as 
honest, industrious and reliable Loans are granted only for 
pi emotion of economic mterjests, direct or indirect, that is, cither 
directly pioductive pui poses or to prevent borrowing from other 
sources until tlic next harvest brings relief, or for such real 
necessities as education and medical assistance To protect the 
depositor, the society requires each member receiving a loan to 
provide two sureties, who are also members of pioved character 
Further, members accept joint habihty to make good any deficit 
in the society’s assets, so that if a loan cannot be lecovered from the 
original borrower, or his sureties, tlie society can call on all the 
members to contribute to hqmdation of the debt Although 
habihty is usually “unlimited” tlie society piotects its members by 
deciding at a general meeting the maximum sum to be available 
for loans during the ensuing year ^ Further, the society adopts 
measures to ensure, progressively, a surplus of assets to meet bad 
debts All profits go to reserve so that a bad-debt fund may be 
accumulated as soon as practicable, and members are usually 
reqmred to make a regular small share contnbution which also 
goes to the bad-debt reserve fund 

Such precautions, usually made compulsory by the society’s 
constitution, together inth regular audit and proper supervision m 
the early stages, inspire confidence, which increases year by year 
wherever good management avoids bad debts and strengthens tlie 
reserves The cumulative result of a steady accretion of share* 
capital and profits which arc added to reserve is to relieve the 
society from dependence upon outside help until it has created 
sufficient funds of its own to meet the needs of all members 

After a few years’ operation many of these primary societies have 
a considerable surplus over immediate requirements Such sur- 
pluses are deposited with the Central Bank or Union, which m turn 
uses Its funds to meet the requirements of more needy societies, or 
to assist new societies being estabhshed m its area Outside financial 
assistance may only be reqmred in the first stages of a village credit 
society’s development, if it is m an area where there is no estabhshed 
Central Co-operative Banking institution ^ 

^ Credit societies of this type, with unlimited habihty (often termed Raiffeisen 
societies), ire most commonly adopted in the Colonies, but there are a number of 
Schuirc-Delitzch soaeties with hmited habihty The Jewish credit societies in Palestine 
are ivithout exception of the latter type 

- In Palestine, Barclays Bank has always taken an active interest in financing tlie 
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It might be tliought that m backward aicas, ivhcrc cash trans- 
actions aic laic, co-opciativc credit lias little to ofici, but such is 
not the case Credit societies may advance seed and food in kind, 
or cash to meet payments for rent or government demands Repay- 
ment IS made at harvest-time m the form of crops From these 
sufficient IS stored to meet probable requiiements for seed and 
food, and the suiqilus sold, the proceeds being held by the society 
When an active Agricultural Department is anxious to introduce a 
selected type of seed, this smII be advanced to the members, whose 
surpluses arc then sold or held at tlie disposal of the Department 
on an agreed basis These so-called gram banks have the advantage 
diat cultivators arc generous with their crops at harvest-time and 
will pay moie readily in kind tlian cash The accumulation of 
reserves over a few years enables the society to expand its usefulness 
to storage, equipment, etc , for the benefit of members In all other 
respects a gram bank works on tlic same hncs as a co-operative 
credit society on a cash basis 

To conclude this picture of co-operative credit, reference must 
be made to its intrinsic educational value among members This 
has been desenbed as follows ^ 

“Co-operative Credit is a stiictly business organisation, all trans- 
actions must be earned out on strictly business hncs There is little 
room for sentiment in banking of any kind, and there should be less 
amongst mere beginners at the game The society aims at the matcnal 
benefit of its members, it seeks to promote their economic interests 
It has no direct object to develop moral strength or to encourage other 
desirable attributes Sir Horace Plunkett wisely placed Better Business 
and Better Farming bcfoie Better Living, for tlie last will follow the 
other two So in co-operative credit , it seems to possess great educative 
value , the members handle money, both other people’s and tlieir own , 
they handle it in the interest of their fellow-members and this interest 
must be ever to the fore in all their dealings and discussions, true, 
each member shares in the benefits but only in association with Ins 
fellows It IS this human touch to a strictly business society that 
develops the character of all conccincd Honesty, punctuality, trust- 
worthiness and fair dealing come to have a value m the daily affairs 
of these small villagers The proverb places honesty on the low plane 
of tlie best policy, but co-operaUve credit soon shows that decency and 

CO operate c movement, botli Arab and Jewish A special and somewhat unusual 
feature of die loans to the Arab co operative credit societies is dial Barclays Bank 
supplies nearly all their funds These societies have only a small capital of dicir otvn, 
made up Of share capital contributions and undistributed profits, viz , the difference 
between the 6 per cent interest charged to the societies by Barclays Bank, and the 
g per cent charged by the socicues to their members after deduction of working expenses 
Barclays Bank has also supplied considerable financial assistance to most of die Jewish 
Co operatise Central Banks, and to the co operative citrus markeUng socieUes 
* Papci on “Co operative Credit,” by H Calvert (referred to above) 
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good character are not merely good policy, but good foundations for 
a better standard of living, and that persistence in these qualities 
develops them by bringing encouragement of a practical nature which 
everyone can undei stand The frequent discussions of village problems, 
village difficulties and village possibilities are not only highly educative 
but stimulative, and there follows the searching for ideas and means 
to bring yet more benefit to all through the efforts of each combined 
There is no need to stress the moral advantages to be gamed , they will 
appear m their due course wherever a sound society for co-operative 
credit is at work ” 


Comprehensive Proposals for the Relief or Indebtedness 

Where co-operative credit and thrift societies have taken root, 
many thousands of small producers m the Colonies have achieved 
freedom from debt and ability to control their own affairs But 
co-operation has been confined so far to a very small proportion of 
those needing assistance, and has as yet only touched the fringe of 
the debt problem If more rapid progress be desired, 'and public 
interest cannot wait on the steady advance of the movement, tlien 
it will become necessary to deal radically with the position, and 
drastic State intervention will be needed We put forward a 
programme of action needed for a frontal attack on the whole 
problem of debt 

(i) The Prevention of Future Indebtedness 
(fl) Prohibition of hens on future crops except 'to approved 
organisations, such as a co-operative marketing association, com- 
pulsory marketing board, or bank Control of land mortgages to 
restrict the use of land as the basis of credit ^ 

{b) Arrangements for ensuring an efficient marketing system for the 
producer Commeraal crops should be sold through co-operative 
marketing societies or compulsorily through Government boards, or 
at recognised marketing centres under Government control, winch 
will ensure optimum prices, proper weighing facilities, and fair 
conditions for even the smallest producer 

(c) Credit for productive purposes The provision of adequate 
credit facilities at reasonable terms for essential productive needs 
as follows 

1 Short-term Loans — The only practical means of meeting thr 
individual short-term loan requirements of the small pro- 
ducer is through co-operative credit and thnfL societies or 

' Legislation along tliese lines exists in the Punjab 
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co-operative marketing societies winch also extend credit 
facihties to their members There must, however, be no 
duplication of credit agencies, or competition between the 
credit and the marketing society The real security for the 
loan from either source is the crop, which should not serve 
as security tivice It is usually desirable that the credit 
society should be separate from the marketing soaety The 
credit soaety reqiures to be so small that every member 
knoivs every other, while the marketing society, to be 
econoimcal, may have to operate on a fairly large scale In 
West Africa the cocoa-marketing soaehes have successfully 
' served both functions, but even here it seems essential for 
the banking and marketing umons of the small pnmary 
soaeties to develop separately 
The general difficulty of makmg relatively small loans 
through joint stock, agricultural, or Government banks is 
that the expense of valuing lands, ventying titles, super- 
vising the application for and repayment of the money, etc , 
IS prohibitive Only large loans, or loans for long-term 
purposes, can carry the overhead charges This latter 
remedy is therefore scarcely smtable for the small peasant 
u Intermediate Loans — For the small producer these can be made 
through the co-operative credit and thrift society, par- 
ticulaily when it is linked tvith other pnmary societies m 
Central Co-operative Banks or Umons The latter do not 
loan to individuals, but are prepared to make advances to 
a tnistworthy member society Under certain conditions 
this form of loan may also be dealt ivitli through jomt stock, 
agncultural and Government loan banks, or co-operative 
marketing societies which serve both functions As in the 
case of short-term loans, care has to be taken to prevent 
duphcation of loans 

m Long-term Loans — Co-operative Housing or Buildmg Societies, 
joint stock banks or direct Government loans arc probably 
the best instruments through which essential rcqmrements 
under tins heading can be met The long-term require- 
ments of the small peasant are remarkably small ' 

\ 

{d) Unproductive borromng and credit Credit trading in con- 
siunption goods, 1 c other than those requued for essential pro- 
ducDve needs, has been a potent factor in umvise and ivasteful 
spending leading to mdebtedness This is particularly the case in 
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ruial aicas, where the village shopkccpci and moneylender usually 
has a vutual monopoly Amongst pooi people the tendency is to 
live up to the limit of credit Impro\T.dencc is largely due to tlie 
village moneylender actively encouraging tlie consumer to buy 
more than he can afford, with tire inevitable icsult that the villagei 
not only incius a debt at a usuiious interest rate, but becomes tied 
to the moneylender both as consumer and pioducci Tins system 
of consumcis’ credit has led to harmful customs and practices which 
in many Colonics aic well on the way to becoming traditional 
Amongst these arc excessive expenditure on weddings, ceremomes 
and bunals, through one of wluch a peasant may become saddled 
with debt ivhich he cannot pay off m his lifetime Other causes 
of borromng and indebtedness arc tlie too frequent cases of sickness 
and excessive htigation There is no single panacea for this problem 
of unproductive bon'owing It must be tackled resolutely and the 
following hncs of action arc suggested 

I Consumers' Co-operalivc Societies — The need for an efficient 

distributive service and the education of the consumer m 
wise spending and thrift is overdue The important part 
that consumers’ co-operative societies can play m providing 
the consumer ivith sound goods at low pnccs, the substitution 
* of cash for credit trading, limiting expenditure to income, 
promoting thnft, and creating an instrument tlirough ivhicli 
dietary and nutritional standards can be improved through 
the education of the masses of consumers, is dealt with more 
fully m a following chapter 

II Bettei Living Societies aiming at the abolition of harmful 

customs, the discouragement of wasteful expenditure, and 
the substitution of arbitration foi litigation, have proved 
their value in Ceylon and Malaya, as a powerful instrument 
in creating a changed outlook and drawing together the 
threads of village social life in a progressive manner 
in Co-operalive Savings Banks, Thnft Societies, Fnendly Societies (such 
as those with which the West Indies is honeycombed), 
Biinal Clubs, Insuiance Societies are all instruments for en- 
couraging tlmft, and can prove of value as media through 
which progressive ideas and education can reach the 
consumer Such agencies arc particularly useful in emer- 
gencies, such as sickness, death, poor harvest, weddings, 
which a man may not be able to meet however carefully 
he has husbanded his resources 
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IV Education should be pro\aded for m an education policy, and 
not be a dram on the hnuted resources of peasants and 
workers desurous of giving their children a better education 
than they themselves enjoyed 

(r) An adequate land-tenure scheme A sound land-tenure pohey 
should prohibit tlie mortgaging of land (ishich has proved a most 
senous evil m the past) together with excessive subdivision and 
fragmentation of holdings Tlic extension of communal, state or 
co-operativc ownership of land appears to be the essential basis for 
such a pohey 

(2) Relief of Existing Indebtedness 

IVhiLst It is clear that action based on these diverse proposals 
would substantially prevent future indebtedness, the fact sull 
remams tliat many small colomal peasants have already' incurred 
or inhcntcd a burden of debt which they cannot, in terms of preruous 
standards of income, repay in their lifetimes Each indivudual’s 
debt may be small, but so has been the average income If the 
abo\c proposals are put into practice the existing moneylenders 
ivill no longer be tlic channel tlirough which the small producer 
wall dispose of his crop With tlic pro\ision of a sound credit 
and retail service, the other mam sources of the moneylenders’ 
rc\ enue will also be gradually closed, and it is to be hoped that they 
will find fresh employment w here them scmccs (and usually expert 
knowledge) can be made aiailable, but this time for the benefit of 
the community 

There wall still howcv'cr, be considerable outstanding debts due 
to them from thur previous acUvalies Vanous methods have been 
suggested for removing this obuaclc to the final release of tlic peasant 
from debt slavery These suggesUons inav be summansed as 
follows 

{a} TIic proposal has been put forward “that a fresh start should 
be made as in the United States of Amcnca under llic Kew Deal, 
by Government taking over the mortgages ” This, it is suggested, 
“has been an urgent nerd in Malaya, in Ceylon, in Zanvibar and 
m pails of West Africa Let Government raise a sum sufiicicnt to 
pay off the moneylender, and let it take over tlic mortgages It 
camuit absolve the peasant from repayment since tius would be 
putting a premium on extravagance, and discnminating against 
tho-e peasants v ho have refrained from unproducUve debt But 
It can reduce tlic rate of interest to levels which wall mal c repay- 
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merit more likely There will be some loss on mortgages which 
prove worthless On the other hand, the removal of the burden 
of pnvate debt will bring a new lease of life to those peasant com- 
mumties which will well justify this loss, in the wider soaal if not 
even in the economic sense Such a measure could only be effective 
if peasants were prevented from falling into debt again ” ^ 

{b) Statutory reduction of interest Whilst in theory such a 
measure ought to be beneficial, in practice it is evaded on such a 
scale as to make it ineffective A Usurious Loans and Moneylenders 
Act and simplified insolvency on a summary basis have proved of 
some value in certain Indian provinces, but this proposal can only 
be put forward as a minor measure m a positive attack on the 
problem of indebtedness 

(c) If colonial governments are not prepared to undertake the 
drastic step of taking over all mortgages (as outlined in (i) above), 
the proposals for increasing the standard of living and incomes of 
the small producers outhned in these pages (including the develop- 
ment of co-operative marketing and processing societies and other 
associations of producers to ensure a fair price for crops, additional 
sources of employment, the use of improved technological methods 
m agnculture, the reduction of waste, the wider use of natural 
resources, a sound credit system and an efficient consumers’ service, 
etc ) must be advanced with inci eased vigour It is noteworthy that 
war conditions in Palestine have brought such changes m markets 
and pnees as have enabled the Arab fellah to achieve, even if only ' 
temporanly, freedom from the debt burden which had so long 
enslaved him 

These practical suggestions for removing existing debt and 
preventing its recurrence will be in vam, if there is not a corre- 
sponding educational advance among the people themselves As a 
Memb^er of Parliament ^ aptly put it “ It is no good our pretending 
that Acts of Parhament or the spending of money will do all that is 
required No real improvement can be expected unless there is a 
changed outlook on the part of the people themselves as well ” 

^ Dr W Arthur Lewis in a paper on “Co-operation in the Colonies,” prepared for 
the Fabian Colonial Bureau This proposal is not necessarily endorsed by all members 
of the Committee Some members point out that, as stated, it does not make dear 
how peasants are to be prevented from fallmg into debt again, which is the crux of the 
problem 

^ Captain Gammans, M P , m the House of Commons, 15th Apnl 1943 
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Chaptcj XI 

G O- O PL RAT I VE M A R K ET I N G 

Ont of the gicatcst hardships under which the colonial peasant has 
labouicd has been low jiricts for his produce owniig to the absenre 
of propel inaikcting arrangements Ik has brin the victim not 
only of international trade o\cr which he has no control, but of 
' strongly organised trading fiims, monojioly inteiests, small middle- 
men, tiansport companies — a host of intcrmeehiiiie.s who ha\o stood 
between him and the ultimate consumer, .ind succeeded in forcing 
his pnees down to the low'cst subsistcnt e-lc\cl Co-opciativc 
marketing could become a most impoitant wc.ipon of self-defence 
for colonial producers 

No claim is made tliat co-opcration is a universal panacea for all 
maiketing pioblcms But there aic ta\o sets of conditions, w'cll 
knowm m colonial economics, in which the co-opeiation ofjiroduccrs 
is called for — where monojiohcs of middlemen cNploit the growers, 
and all the growers can do is to combine for their own piotcction, 
and where the producers themselves w'ould benefit by ci eating their 
otvn monopoly tlirough co-operating 

Protection against Monopolies 

Monopohes which exploit the growers may exist either for pro- 
cessing tlie crop, or because of special maiketing conditions A 
firm may gam a local monopoly because processing the crop 
requires to be done on a large scale If tlic country is of a size to 
accommodate several middlemen proccssers, each w’orking on a 
large scale, there may be district monopohes Thus sugar, vegetable 
oil and nee factories and cotton ginneries usually have a local 
monopoly, and the grower is liable to be exploited Similarly, in 
many distncts there may be found only one trader buying the 
peasant s limes to extract the oil, liis coconuts to make copra, his 
cocoa to ferment, or his coffee to cure These tradei's and pro- 
ccssers are m a strong position, and, failing co-operation, tlic grow'cr 
has no protection against them 

Apart from processing, the middleman bulks and grades tlic 
commodity, which also may give him monopolistic powers It 
might be that the product rcqmrcs special shipping facilities so that 
the exporter must have lus own ships, which, being an expensive 
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business, eliminates the small expoUers Bananas aic the out- 
islanding ease of this set of ai cumstanccs Oi it may happen that 
theic IS not an oiganisccl market abioad and the product is sold 
on long-tcim eontiacts, ivhich again conccntiatcs poim in the 
liands of well-established exporters Again, ivlicrc there arc many 
grades of the same commodity, each with a limited market, tlic 
number of buyci s of any pat ticulai Colony’s special gi adc may be 
small, eg East African coffees and tobaccos Tins, again, fas ours 
contract selling and established reputations Whth tobacco there 
IS tlic additional factoi that the Impel lal Tobacco Company, as the 
largest buyer, dominates most maikcts an^avay And nhcrc the 
price fluctuations arc wide, as in the ease of ^Vcst African cocoa, 
tlic firms \sith the strongest financial rcsouices sum\c the slumps 
better and .vbsorb their competitors Tins is possibly tlic puncipal 
reason why in most colonial areas one or two giant concci ns dominate 
the export trade And finallv, where a Colony is small, its products 
can be handled only by a small number of people, who may be m a 
position to exploit monopoly pow er 

In all these conditions which fas our monopoly the produce! must 
be safeguatded, and co-operative pioccssing or marketing is essential 
The germs of tins development arc in existence In Nigcna and 
the Gold Coast Ihcic has been for long active protest and resentment 
among Native growcis against monopolistic buying agreements ^ 

The struggle of the small producer against die big trading films 
in the case of the Jamaica banana growers is an unsavoniy story of 
how' the largest co-operative maikcting experiment ever made m 
the Colonics was wrecked by the superior financial resources of a 
great piivatc concern - 

Producers’ Control or thl hLxRKET 

There arc eases wheic a monopoly control of the maikct may 
piovc beneficial to the groivei Wial arc these ^ Control of the 
market may benefit die groiver by extracting highei prices from 
the consumer If this merely means redistiibuUon of the Colony’s 
wealth, by making the growers nchcr and the rest of die inhabitants 
poorer, It may not be desirable, but wdicic the Colony is pioducing 
an exceptionally laigc proportion of the w'oild’s output of some 
particular commodity, the growcis may, through co-opcration, be 
able to secure far better prices from die woild’s consumers dian 
they have done in the past 

’ Vidt, Cinptcr V “Bnti’ih West Afvjca ” 

’ Vide Cinptcr IV " The Bntish West Indies ” 
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Again, control of the market may benefit the grower if economies 
are effected by handling the commodity on a large scale This is 
the case with some factory operations It may be desirable for all 
the sugar cane in each distnct to be crushed in a single factory If 
several factones arc aUoived to compete wtli each other there is 
unnecessary transport, which, in tlie last analysis, benefits only the 
transport contractor To secure such economies, co-operative 
marketing is clearly one solution 

Or control of the market may be needed to cstabhsh a speaal 
reputation for the Colony’s product through centrahsed marketing 
There are cases where co-operative grading and advertisement may 
be the best means for creating such a reputation 

Monopoly of the market may ensure stabihty of pnee, but there 
are few examples of successful pnee stabihsation by tins means , the 
pnee either coUapscs in a slump, because the orgamsabon is unahle 
to continue holding heavy stocks, or rises in a boom because stocks 
are exhausted Moreover, there is a temptation to turn pnee 
stabihsation into pnee improvement, an excessive pnee is main- 
tamed, additional output is stimulated in other areas, and finally 
the scheme collapses This is not an meiutable but the most hkcl> 
result of attempts at co-operative pnee stabihsation 

Another circumstance m which co-operative marketing might 
usefully ehminatc exploitation is the absence of recognised markets 
In some areas middlemen go to the farms where the peasant has no 
mdication of the general level of competitive prices and rob him at 
the same time by the use of fraudulent weights or measures In 
East Afiica it is customary for buyung to be confined to market 
centres where pnees can be chalked up for the peasants to see and 
compare, and where weights and measures are inspected In West 
Afhca, although Nigena apphes this system to cotton, and m one 
area to cocoa, the Gold Coast allows cocoa to be bought and sold 
anyivhere, ivith the result that the peasant in the bush is firequently 
exploited 

DimCULTIES OF CO-OpERATrVE MARKETING 

It must be recogmsed, however, that co-operative marketing, 
valuable as it may be m all such circumstances, is not an easy 
safeguard to mtroduce The co-operative marketing soacty 
functions by collecting and grading its members’ produce, and paying 
them a percentage of the pnee it expects to receive for its sales 
After the produce has all been sold, and expenses paid, the suiplns 
IS distnbuted among members m proportion to the goods they 
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supplied Thcic ate numerous temptations and pitfalls in tins 
pioccduic, and the society may meet disaster unless it is lun 
efficiently and commands the fyll loyalty of its members It is well 
to recognise these difficulties so that they may be overcome It is 
one thing foi such laigc farmers as the Kenya scttlci's 01 the Trinidad 
cocoa or citrus planters to market co-opcrativt ly and quite another 
for a community of small jic.isants Colonial peoples arc no more 
ready to sink their individualities m common enterprise dian anyone 
else, experience in tiying to start co-operative cocoa fermcntancs 
and palm-oil societies in West Africa, 01 rubbcr-pi ocessing societies 
in Malaya, suggests that Colonials arc as individualistic as anybody 
else Then the grower is often m debt to the middleman through 
whom he markets his produce, and this binds him to the latter so 
closely tliat he is often unable, and even unw’ilhng, to form a 
co-opeiativc marlcting society Even when unhampered by debt, 
it IS not easy to tic him to particular channels of distribution 
He IS likely to be disloyal and to prcfci the cash price offered 
by the private trader to the lower price now and dividend later 
offered by the society Tiadcrs sow distrust and create mischief, 
inexpciicnced village officc-beaicrs make mistakes, mcmbcis arc 
impatient for their payments, lose faith, and sell part of then crop 
to the Uadcr 

Theie arc also the mcntablc difficulties wffiich even successful 
co-opcration cxpcucnccs the woild o\ei It takes the members 
time to learn to manage the society efficiently, if an exjicrienccd 
marketer is employed Ins salary may cat up the profits, the 
temptation to speculate is diffieult to icsist, and, as cxpcueiicc m 
the Gambia groundnut liadc shows, may be catasti opine on a 
falling market If these difficulties arc overcome, there is still the 
hostility of middlemen to cope with, in Afnean communities there 
IS also the hostility of some chiefs, and 111 the East of the money- 
lenders If the co-operativ'c is collecting pioduce for sale to 
exporting merchants, its iivals persuade the merchants not to 
allow It a premium high enough to comjicnsate for quality WJicn, 
at the start, the co-operative is handling only a small part of the total 
crop, the merchant may not find it worth while to give a pi emium 
for small lots of high-gr<idc stuff, West Afnean cocoa co-operatives 
have suffered much from this If the co-opciativc is competing 
■with the export merchant himself, as did the Jamaica Banana 
Producers’ Association, the merchant will do Ins utmost to wreck 
it by overbidding at home and underselling abroad, pressing 
shipping companies to deny it space, or employing any of the other 

K 
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tncks of monopolistic -warfare The very conditions ivliich have 
gi\en the merchant his monopoly power militate against the co- 
operative, for monopoly is a sign of special difficulties in marketing 
The co-operative is therefore most necessary where tlic dice arc 
most hcanly loaded against its success E\pencnccd co-operators 
have obsen'ed that co-opci ativc marketing stands its best chance of 
success if It is supenmposed on other forms of co-opcralion, wduch 
have taught members the \alue of mutual trust and combined 
action, ivithout imposing quite so scicrc a strain on tlieir loyaltj 

Government M^irketing Boards * 

Tlic difficulties cxpcncnced in bmlding up co-operative marketing 
assoaations ha\ e caused some governments to establish got emment 
marketing boards instead In some cases tliese merely work in 
competition ivith private traders, setting a competitive pnee, eg 
citrus-packing in Jamaica and, till recently, the Clove Growers’ 
Assoaation in Zanzibar , in others, the whole crop must be marketed 
compulsorily through the board There is a chorus of agreement 
that, whateier the case in metropohtan countnes, colomal marketing 
boards are usually inefficient and costly, and tliat they pay cxcessit cly 
high salanes to European officials But this only means that 
government boards should not be established vs here competitive 
tradmg is possible and beneficial ’IMiere monopoly is inevitable 
or desirable, a government board, however mefficicnt, may well 
be more desirable than exploitation by private traders "WTulc 
admittmg the advantage of government boards in some circum- 
stances, there is always one point to remember — a co-operabvc 
achieves one useful result that a government board does not it 
educates its members They learn to manage their affairs and 
acquire administrative experience and commercial experience. 
Such experience is so valuable, and so necessary to colomals in their 
present stage of development, that, vvhcrev'cr possible, co-operation 
should be encouraged rather than Gov emment marketing Wffiere, 
however, marketmg boards do function, the small grower should 
always be represented on them 
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Chapter XII 

CONSUMERS’ GO-OPERATION 

(i) The Recognition of the Consumer 

Only in very recent years has the “discovery of the consumer” 
been made in the Colomes Now it is increasingly recogmsed that 
many of the more serious social and economic problems confront- 
ing colomal peoples should be approached from the consumers’ 
viewpoint 

The need to educate the consumer in wise spending and thrift, 
and for an equitable system of distribution which ensures good food 
and the necessaries of life to the common man, has been repeatedly 
emphasised m recent years The 1939 Report on nutation in the 
Colomes ^ stressed tlie changes in diet and the increased knowledge 
of correct feeding which are needed if the existing appalling incidence 
of malnutrition and food-defiaency disease is to be reduced, and 
the waste and suffering due to unnecessarily impaired health and 
vigour are to be eliminated 

A great step foiward m recogmsing the importance of the con- 
sumer in agricultural countries was taken when the Hot Spnngs 
Conference emphasised the fundamental interdependence of the 
consumer and the producer, pointing out that 

“All men on earth are consumers of food More than two-tlurds are 
also producers of it These two aspects cannot be separated ” - 

To enable people to help themselves in reducing the costs of pro- 
duction, distribution and marketing, tlie Conference recommended 
tliat 

“All countries study the possibilities of the further establishment of 
producer and consumer co-operative societies ” ^ 

Referring to the future development of international commodity 
arrangements designed to provide the expansion of an orderly 
world economy, and to raise consumption levels of all peoples, the 
Conference stressed the need for effective representation of con- 
sumers as well as producers in all such arrangements ^ 

^ Report of the Economic Adotsory Committee on Nutrition in the Colomal Empire, Gmd 6050 
nnd 6051, 1939 

“ rtual Act of the United Nations Conference on Food and AgriculUtre, Cmd 6451, 1943,9 2 
® Ibid , p 28 * Ibid , p 34 
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Several dislinguishcd colonial authontics ha\ c pointed out that 
the acute problems of indebtedness among ceilomal pc isants arc to 
be attnbuted as much to tlic unsatisfactory' trading agencies svhich 
supply lus needs as a consumer ns to lus nsteful and uneconomic 
methods of cultivation The ubiquitous system of credit trading, 
sviuch, \\nth the intioduction of n money economy , is a compaiativcl) 
recent innovation m Milage hfc, mnkes it all too easy for the un- 
enlightened and usually illiterate consumer to incur a burden from 
tvhicli he may' never get free The usu il attractions of tlic tallage 
shop — bicycles, tools, boxes, lois-gradc tinned foodstuffs, arUelcs cl 
adornment — arc great temptations to tlic uneducated consumer to 
live beyond lus income and pay' usurious rates of interest for tlie 
credit so easily obtained 

It IS clear that the consumer must be educated in limiting Im 
purchases to his income At the same time, he must be cnablcci 
to make that income go as far as possible by the assurance of reason 
able pnccs and articles of good quality For this an cflicicn 
system of retail distnbution is essential so tint price and quahty cai 
be safeguarded, and the problem of credit trading in consiimptioi 
goods tackled loot and branch befoic it grows yet more formidabli 
through furtlier expansion of a money economy As it is, all th^ 
resources of education propaganda and Goeernment help througl 
Co-operative Departments wall be nccdccl if the deeply' rootci 
system of unsound credit and the vested interests of the vallag 
trader and moneylender arc to be overcome 

It IS not generally recognised that Sir ^Vllfrcd Grenfell’s great wor 
in helping to free the fishermen of Labrador and Ncwfoundlan 
from their ovcrv'hclmmg burden of poicrty' and indebtedness wf 
based on encouragement of co-operative stores When he fir 
came to Labrador the fishermen were hopelessly in debt to tl 
village trader, as tlic result of years of credit and -truck tradm] 
Nme-tenths of the extensive physical ailments of the populatio 
were due to starv'ation and diet dcficienacs An almost comple 
state of ilhteracy pre\ ailed, often not more than one man m 
vaUage being able to read or write 
Refemng to the first co-operative experiment to improv'c tlie 
conditions (so stnbngly similar to those found in many Colonic 
Sir Wilfred wrote 

“With us the matter came to a head in a little fishing village call 
Red Bay, on the north side of the Straits of Bella Isle We th 
and there decided to venture a co-operaUve store, hiring a schooner 
bnng our freight and carry our produce straight to market Hava: 
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no money to get out of debt it seemed impossible, and to borrow was 
impossible also, for the capital might then be sc'i 7 ed Lvery head of a 
family, however, agreed to cut down in every possible way to the last 
halfpenny, to work as never before to ‘square up,’ and to try at the end 
of the year to have actual dollars to put into what universally became 
known as the ‘Copper Store ’ Oui slogan tliat whole year was ‘Let 
us cat grass for flour and get out of debt ’ 

“Alas, after a year’s saving, the seventeen families could raise only 
85 dollars among them for capital and we had to loan them sufficient 
to obtain the first cargo The Red Bay Co-operative Store was * 
launched in 1896 and the store worked well fiom the beginning The 
loan has been repaid yeai-s ago and every family is free of debt 
The whole effort met with severe criticism, not to say hostility, at the 
hands of tlie smaller tradei's, but the larger merchants were most 
generous m their attitude, and, though doubtful of the possibility of 
realising a cash basis, were without exception favourable to the attempt 
This store has been an unqualified success, only limited in its blessings 
by Its lack of larger capital It has enabled its members to live in- 
dependently, flee of debt and without want, while similar villages, both 
south and cast and west, have been gradually depleted by the people 
being forced to leave through inability to meet their demands ” ^ 

The development of many such consumers’ co-operative stores 
along the coasts of Labrador and in Newfoundland, wath their 
successes and their failures, when the co-operativc principle was 
abandoned, is a remarkable stor>' They have proved of in- 
estimable value in achieving the economic ficcdom and improving 
the conditions of the people 

(2) Consumers’ Co-operation — ^its Origin and Principles 

The first successful consumers’ co-operative society ivas the 
famous Rochdale Eqmtablc Pioneers’ co-operative store It was 
organised by twenty-eight consumers m 1844 to supply themselves 
with pure foods and provisions at cost prices They owned and 
managed their store on a dcmoci atic basis, then savings providing 
the capital for buying a stock of goods at wholesale prices and 
opemng a small retail shop It was decided to sell tlie goods at 
prevailing retail piices and to return die surplus at tlie end of a 
trading period, not on the basis of tlie amount of capital held by 
each member, but according to the amount of their purchases 
A proportion of the surplus was allocated for educational pui'poscs 
Interest on capital was limited to a small fixed rate, no member 
having more tlian one vote in the admimsti ation of tlie society, 
and membership was open to all 

1 The Story of a Labrador Doctor, by Sir Wilfied Grenfell, pp 185-187 
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From this beginning a century ago the consumers’ movement has 
steadily developed m many countries There are now over 8,000,000 
consumers orgamsed in over 1,000 co-operative soaeties in Great 
Bntam alone \Vith consumers’ needs orgamsed tlie movement has 
extended its control to the sources of supply The great co-operative 
wholesale federations run hundreds of factories, proiude bahkmg, 
shippmg, insurance and other services, and even produce some of 
• their own raw materials — ^for example, their extensive tea plantations 
in India and Ceylon 

The fundamental pnnciplcs of the Rochdale Pioneers’ Soaety 
described above are still substantially observed The great trading 
structure has been built by and for the consumers, ownership and 
final control bemg m their hands 

(3) CoxsuMERs’ Co-operation in the Colonies and Obstacles 
TO ITS Development 

In the Bntish colomal temtones there is a rcmarhable, and almost 
complete, absence of co-operative consumers’ societies With the 
exception of Palestine, where all forms of co-operation, includmg 
consumers’ societies, hav'e played a most important part m Jewish 
colomsmg activities, there are only a few temtones where any 
efforts in this direction have been made Ceylon has some dozens 
of consumers’ societies supplying the needs of v\ age-labourers on 
plantations and estates, and there were a few similar societies m 
pre-inv'asion Malaya Cyprus, too, has its co-operative stores, and 
there have been sporadic efforts in one or two other Colomes The 
Ceylon societies have been encouraged by the goodwill and mfluence 
of the Enghsh and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wdiolesale Soaety' 
Generally speaking there is Virtually no consumers’ co-operatiV'C 
mov ement m the Colomes 

I\Tiat are the causes of this arrested development^ 

(a) Subsistence Cultivation —A considerable proportion of the 
mdigenous populations are engaged m peasant agriculture, usually 
of a primitive type Often they produce only for their owm needs, 
money playmg httle or no part in them economy Only a fraction 
of the adult male population is employed for wages Of the small 
producers and farmers relatively few are as yet mainly concerned 
with the cultivation of commeraal crops (such as cocoa m the Gold 
Coast, sugar m Mauntius and the West Indies, coffee and cotton 
m East Africa) m which money is used as the accepted means of 
exchange 

WTiere the peasant grovs's all his own food, and his otlier consumer 
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needs arc insignificant, tlicre is obnously little scope for a co- 
operative store Tins type of economy, though primitive, has not 
resulted in serious hardships Indebtedness is not prevalent, nor 
are tlic woist effects of malnutrition suffered 

(b) Small per capita Turnover — ^In tliose increasing areas of the 
Colonics where a money economy has penetrated, tlie peasant 
has usually but one avenue tlirough which to convert tlie money 
received for his crops into consumption goods — ^thc village shop- 
keeper, who is also the village moneylender and trader In these 
areas co-operative stores would prove of great value, since the wllage 
shopkeeper usually has a monopoly and charges exloitionatc prices 
and rates of interest (In towns there iS more competition and 
prices are cut to lower levels ) 

The small amounts and low turnover involved handicap the 
efficient working of a consumers’ co-operative society It is indeed 
doubtful if the village shopkeeper rehes on his retail turnover to 
provide his income He has to tic the villages to him by debt in 
order to secure an additional revenue by tlie disposal of their crops, 
and usury A suggestion for overcoming the techmcal difficulty of 
low turnove'r is outlined later , 

(c) Fteree Compelilton in Towns — ^In colonial towns, retail trade 
attracts great numbers of shopkeepers who compete fiercely 
Unless the advantages of a large tuinover and satisfactory sources 
of supply exist, the low cut-price levels and credit-trading system 
winch predominate arc obstacles to a young co-operativc society 

(d) Illiteracy — ^Thc high percentage of illiteracy in most polonies 

is a serious obstacle to co-operative development However small 
the society there is need for keeping accounts and records The 
management committee may be wiling, but without a degree of 
hteracy among the active officials little progress is possible ' 

(e) Credit Trading — ^Tlus is the universal practice m the Colonics 
wherever the use of money has been adopted, and is synonymous 
with the development of moncylcnding It is to be expected that 
the introduction of consume! s’ societies will meet with fierce opposi- 
tion from tlie moneylenders Many of these have been attracted 
to particular colonial territories to engage in trading and money- 
lending, for example, the Chinese in Malaya, and ffic Indians m 
Zanzibar 

(f) LacI: of Official Encouragement — One of the Annual Reports of 
the Jcancs Scho&l in Nairobi states 

“Official opinion seems, on the whole, to have little support for such 

a form of Co-operation as the village shop, whereas the school authorities 
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themselves are of the opinion that the village shop is the only form in 
which Afncans on tlicir own can get any experience of business relations, 
and the need for absolute honesty and reliability " 


The “offiaal view” referred to is typified by such a distinguished 
colomal authonty as Sir Alan Pim in his report on conditions in 
Kenya He stated that 

“co-operative credit organisations and co-operative stoics should be 
the last and not the first stage m development in tlie Jeanes 
School a co-operative store is earned on for the purpose of traimng 
Jeanes teachers in co-operativc methods The store may have some 
value when earned on under the close supervision of the school 
authorities, but if imitated throughout the country by inexperienced 
and untrained persons it becomes dangerous ” 

There is httle ewdence of any appreciation m offiaal quarters of 
the part which consumers’ co-opcration might play Even the 
Co-operative Department of Nigena points out in a recent report 
that “it was against the adnee of die co-operative staff that a 
consumers’ soaety w'as started in Lagos rcccndy ” How far this 
lack of encouragement has been due to the difficulties of starting 
such a soaety under war conditions is not certain, but rvidiout 
offiaal support it is not surprising that the soaety met with htde 
success Difficulties were encountered in obtaining supphes, and 
those procured were msuffiaent to meet demand By contrast, 
references have been made by the Labour Adviser to the Colonial 
Office, Major Orde-Browme, to the need for co-operative stores in 
spcafic instances, particularly for plantation workers in the 
Cameroons, amongst ivhom the evil of truck trading sdU prevails 
(g) Difficulties VI Supply — To have a chance of success, consumers’ 
soaeties must have access to supphes of good-quahty goods at 
reasonable cost In many Colomes (such as Malaya and West 
Africa) die import trade is largely in the hands of combines and 
large trading compames, who also engage in exporting the raw 
materials produced in the Colomes For the consumer societies 
merely to buy from these combines for resale in competition with 
other small U-aders offers htde advantage But if the co-operative 
soaeties through the creation of their oivn central purchasing 
federations could get a footing m the wholesale import trade they 
could do useful service The British Co-operative Movement, wth 
Its purchasing depots in many Colomes, might also arrange to com- 
pete in the import business, if consumeis’ societies were developed 
on a reasonable scale Tins possibility is discussed more fully m 
our fiqal chapter 
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(h) Shorla^c of Trained Persomul — By no mean'; all of the few 
cslabhslud Co-opts aUve Dtparlsnuits have ichquate pusonncl 
trained in the ])rinriplcs of consuintis’ co-opciation In Colonies 
smh as the Gold Coast, where co-opcration has been dealt with by^ 
a few ofliccrs of the Agricultural Department, the encouragement 
of eonsuincrs’ co-opci ation ohsiously could not fonn part of their 
duties It has been repeatedly sliesscd m foregoing pages that the 
development of ro-operatnc enterprise should be in the hands of a 
separate Co-operative Department, with personnel tiaincd in the 
science of co-operation m its many forms, meluding consuinei's’ 
co-operatives Such a Department will then be able to collaborate 
w'lth all thf scientific departments and not have to Inmt itself to 
any one field, so losing many co-operative opportunities 

(4.) Tm Nun ton a CoNSuvmits’ Co-ovErvAnvL Movimlnt in 
Tur CoLOmu 

Tiic most uigent need for consumers’ soeielies is m lural rather 
tlian urban dtsmcls • In scattered communiUe-s and vallagcs trade 
IS more monopohsUr and the worst cas« of cvploit.ition arc found 
But there is the obvious difficulty of developing an cffieicnt co- 
operative rcUul service where the annual turnover in anv one 
village IS small 

Theic apjicars to be no reason why a number of small villages 
should not link up to a ccnli.il society by mtans of “travelling 
shops ” Road and transport f.iciliucs are steadily improving, and 
an economic turnov'cr might be obtained by icgular visits of die 
“shop” to outlying and scattered sellh ments Tins mctliod his been 
adopted W'ltli success by Butish sotieuts serving isolated nir.d aieas 
The tiansport so used might also be helpful to loc.il marketing 
co-opeiativcs for collection of menibeis’ pioduce, thereby reducing 
transport overheads 

There is also special nerd foi consumers’ societies among wage 
labourers on planutions, smulai to those established m Ceylon and 
Ivlalaya OUicrwisc labouiers may' be compelled to buy fiom 
plantation shops at exorbitant pnccs Tlic Gamcioons have 
already been mentioned as needing such soticiics, and there is 
scope m othci plantation Colonies, if only the personnel were 
avail.iblc to organise them ^ 

In tJir towns the consumer is afforded some protection by the 
eompeUtion of tradcis But tliat is not to say that consumers’ 

’ Soatlirs uc mo-t lo ••iK.rre'l in ilim wci, if tlit rmplojor itlt't. t cpccnl 
inltnal in llitm md acts as tlicir guide, plidowjilur and fnciid 
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co-operation would not confer its customary benefits The move- 
ment would be aided by the growth of trade umomsm 

Consumers’ Co-operation could fulfil four special functions in 
the Colonies It could help to substitute cash for credit trading, 
provide a most effective means for educating the people in nutation 
knowledge and protecting them against the wrong foods, defend 
the consumer against the tendency to favour the producer through 
protective tanff and customs arrangements, and make it possible 
for colomal consumers to be effectively represented on International 
Commodity and Pnee Control Boards 

(a) The Substiiuiion of Cash for Credit Trading — ^The vicious system 
of umversal credit winch encourages the consumer to hve beyond 
his income must be tackled It is useless to improve methods of 
cultivation and so increase the peasant’s income if this involves an 
extension of his credit hmits, and a consequent mcreasc of Ins 
mdebtedness The co-operative pnnciple' of cash trading hnked 
wth thrift by the accumulation of dividends on purchases, and based 
on self-help, honesty and fair deahng, constitutes an instrument by 
wluch reform can be effected A change m outlook and practice 
iviU not come easily The final choice tviU remain ivith the people, 
but the confidence engendered by even a few successful societies 
would be invaluable, and the force of CKample more potent than 
many propaganda campaigns 

(b) Reforms in Dietary Standards — Perhaps the most effective 
means for spreading a Imowledge of better nutation is by a system 
of consumers’ societies, each ivith its management and education 
committees However sound the food policy of a Government 
may be, it does not become a reality until translated into the hves 
of the people Orgamsed assoaations of consutners could be of 
great assistance in helpmg to effect the improvements in diet 
necessary to prevent malnutrition and speafic deficiency diseases 

(c) Local Tanjfs—Protccttcn of the Consumer —In some parts of the 
Golomes local manufactures and industries are heavily protected by 
tariffs, the result bang a transfer of income from the local consumer 
to the manufacturer and the grower The consumers are entitled 
to have theu defensive organisations to ensure that the income of 
the many does not find its way into the pockets of the feiv When 
consumers’ societies are successfully established they may find 
themselves in conflict 'svith agncultural societies seeking to maintain 
local pnees Most colonial markets are protected m order to 
subsidise the grower at the expense of the local consumer, for 
example in Jamaica the Coconut Growers’ Association manufactures 
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soap and edible oils behind a tarifT wall and so ensures to (.oconut 
growers a price much abore the export pnee at the expense of the 
locrl ctinsmner, unless these laltci can conic to equitable terms 
with tlic producer souetics Consumers’ societies rvill therefore 
have a grc.it incentive to pioducc on their owm account, and to 
control their own factoiy processing, and even cultivation 

(d) Iniernattoml Commodity Arrangements — If consumcis arc to be 
piotcctcd they wall netd eflectivc representation on the Gommochty 
and Price Conti ol Boatds, which arc likely, to develop extensively 
in tlic future The only practical w.iy in which this can be achicv'cd 
is tlirough tlic organisauon of consumers’ interests by co-opciativc 
consumers’ societies 

Mucli prchminar)' w'ork will base to be done before the colonial 
peasant and his Ic.idirs become ‘‘consumer-conscious” The 
function of the consumers’ co-operatnc movement m dealing wath 
many of the m.ajor economic and social jiroblems of the Colonics 
will h.uc to be studied and understood. Phe task is heavy, but it 
IS not too soon to begin 


Ch.apicr XIII 

CO-OPERATIVE FARMING AND OTHER 
FORMS OF CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 

Co-OPLIU\TlVC Faicming 

In the Colonics the majont) of the piopics are ngnculturists, 
wliosc prospenti' depends on the productivity of the soil and the 
return they receive for their produce To secure a f.ur pnee for 
this IS a question of maikctmg .irrangcmcnts, and we liavc aheady 
discussed tlic lolc of co-opciaUvi marketing in helping the colonial 
peasant But pioductivity depends on the farming technique — tlic 
methods used, the combination of crops, the degree of mechanisation, 
the si/c of the land-holding One of the gicatcst obstacles m the 
weay of prospenty for the colonial pi.usant has been lus b.ackward 
technique and hence his low piodiirlivity Tins is not the place to 
enter into the long-standing controversy on the relative merits of 
large- and small-scale farming But it is going to be almost impos- 
sible to introduce into tiu Colonies the technological advances in 
agricultuie made in recent gcnciations if each pc.asant continues 
to farm a few acic-s without outside help oi collaboratton wath his 
neighbouis 
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The task of convc)ang new ideas and information to a colonial 
peasant! y in order to secure improved farming is a formidable one 
How can Agricultural and Veterinary Departments, with their 
relatively small staffs, reach tlie masses of the people, and spend 
sufficient time with ffiem to ensure that their teaching has been 
understood and accepted^ Government demonstration farms have 
obvious hmitations in this respect— they arc within reach of only a 
circumscnbcd area, they demonstrate methods which may be 
beyond the capacities .of small peasants to imitate * The most 
acceptable means for breaking tlirough tlicsc difficulties is by 
co-operative organisation This provides a platform for the in- 
structed, pools the use of apparatus, and makes adoption and 
enforcement of new methods a communal responsibility The 
improved production and better returns which result are readily 
understood by those who have participated 

Some of the more obvious hues of technical adv ance wdiich could 
be introduced to small farmers tlirough co-operative orgamsations 
are 

(1) Stock Breeding — \Vc have stressed throughout the need for 
improved ammal husbandry and the importance of dairy farming 
Herds can only be improved tlirough the use of superior sires, 
which It w'ould be impossible and wasteful for small farmers to 
purchase and maintain Through collective action, sires smt- 
able for crossing with local breeds could be provided Artifiaal 
insemination would increase the advantages to be denved 

(2) Milk Recording — ^This helps to weed out unprofitable cow's, 
but must be orgamsed on a scale too large for a peasant to undertake 
alone 

(3) Vetennary Measures — ^These include all measures needed to 
maintain a herd in good health — ^popularisation of knowledge on 
farm treatment of ammals, dispensing of simple remedies and 

1 In the rehabilitation of the Tennessee Valley in the U S the Tennessee Valley 
Authority discarded the idea of official demonstration farms Instead, a group of 
farmers would select one of their number who would agree to conduct his farm for a 
period of years in accordance svith the new type of farm management The group of 
fanners would then walk over their neighbour s farm and plan out which sections should 
be planted under parbcular crops The farmer was supplied with fcrtih'ers, etc , by 
T V A , he also received techmeal guidance , but other additional expenses on materials, 
livestock, machinery, etc , were paid for by the group as a ivhole Tlic farmer agreed 
to keep detailed operabng and financial records, and to open his farm and accounts to 
the observation of his neighbours This method of co operation in tlie T V A area is 
desenbed m A Study of the Wot} of the Land Grant Colleges 111 the T V A Area m co-operation 
withTVA (1939) A Director ofTV A has summed It up as follows “Each farm is 
a kind of schoolroom in which the vvhole neighbourhood joins, as many as a thousand 
farmers have studied ten such demonstration units in a single county Tlicy watch the 
results, talk about it among themselves, clicck the methods ” . 
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preventives, arrangements for large-scale dipping or inoculation, 
emergency measures to deal watli epizootic disease Such measures 
can best be undertaken co-operatively 

(4) Use of Improved Seed — Seed could be distiibutcd thiougli 
co-operative supply or consumers’ societies The growng of 
improved strains can also be undertaken by cultivators, provided 
tlicy arc grouped in a co-operative society foi this purpose, and 
are supemsed It may tlien prove a luci ativc business 

(5) Provision of Seedlings and Fruit Trees — A co-operative nursery 
for growng better stock, or at least a co-operative supply society 
handling the products of a Government nursery, should be available 
in many communities 

(6) Control of Pests — Control involves provision of insecticides and 
fungicides, and use of sprayers and seed-dressing machines on such 
a scale tliat maclunes would need to be co-operatively owned and 
tiic materials purchased co-operatively Compulsory spraying or 
dressing can best be earned out under the supervision of a Crop 
Production Society responsible to the peasants as a whole 

(7) Use of Fertilisers — ^These, too, can be purchased and distn- 
bjuted to best advantage through co-operative supply or consumers’ 
soaches The kind and quality of the fcrtihsei to be used should 
be regulated by consultation, in accordance with the nature of the 
local crops and soil This would involve arrangements to have 
sod tested, wluch again could scarcely be carried out by separate 
individuals 

(8) Use of Cultivating and Harvesting Machineiy — As a rule, lack of 
labour is not a difficulty among a tropical peasantry, but under the 
impact of European civdisation, and demands for labour in other 
than agiicultural employments, the problem may well arise 
Already in southern and eastern African tcmtoncs the burden of 
laboui on the women and others left in the reserves is becoming 
intolerable Bettei, easier and quicker cultivation is possible with 
machinery, but tins would be beyond the financial capacity of 
mdmdual peasants except through co-pperative oivnerslup 

(9) Processing Machinery — It is not easy to draw a line between 
agiicultural production and the secondary processing through which 
most agncultural products have to pass before reaching tlie market 
The colomal peasfint has been backward in his processing methods 
and, as often as not, turned out an infenor product as a result 
He had no means of obtaining efficient macluncry or education in 
scientific metliods Co-operation has a most important function to 
perform in gmchng tlie peasant to the use of unpioved dairy plant, 
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egg-graders, oil-secd presses, cocoa fermentanas, cotton gins, etc , 
so helping lum to acluevc a better product commanding a better 
pnee 

(10) Drainage and Imgalion — ^Tliis is clearly a matter for co- 
operative action, not only as regards the imtial labour and use of 
eqmpmcnt, but m the subsequent upheep and allocation of water 
in imgation schemes 

(11) Control of Soil Erosion — ^This is one of the most senous 
problems in many colomal temlones and there is a growing aivare- 
ness that active steps isill have to be taken if iv'holcsalc destruction 
of the soil IS to be avoided Erosion is conti oiled bv a vancty of 
methods — contour ploughing, planting of wind-breaks and soil- 
holdmg plants, drainage anangcmcnls, none of which can be 
effectively earned out by individual action 

(12) Food Preservation — ^Thc importance of local food storage and 
preserv'aUon has been emphasised m many Colonies bv' wartime 
supply difficulties But the problem of “scasonahty” — tlie alterna- 
tion of glut and fanune — is an old one in backward areas, and great 
suffenng and waste could be prevented by storage and preservation 
arrangements as part of normal pohey Canning or refrigeration, 
either for sale or use by growers in the off-season, should be extended, 
and tins too will demand co-operative effort 

In the \Vest Indies the question of land settlement to meet the 
needs of the numerous landless peasantry m many of the islands 
has been increasingly considered in recent years and certain experi- 
ments hav'e been made, vsrthout any particular success The 
Agricultural Pohey Committee of Tnmdad which reported in 1943 
laid great emphasis on the importance of co-operative organisation 
in land settlement 

“Land settlement facilitates the organisation of individual farmers 
into co-operative units which can enjoy some of the advantages of 
large-scale agriculture It is most important to place conservation of 
natural resources of sod, forest and water on a co-operative basis, both 
throughout the settlement and in the region concerned The organisa- 
tion of land settlements for co-operative effort, the economic provision 
of commumty services, and demonstration methods of agricultural 
advances are most readily undertaken where Grovernment retains 
oiinership of the land ” ^ 

This Tnmdad Report is insistent on the importance of co- 
operation to the small producer 


RipOTl of (he Agricultural Poluy Committee of Tnmdad and Tobago, Part I, 1943, p 17 
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“ Co-opcration is often the basis of success in small-scale agriculture 
We have pai ticularly in mind the collective groups of small farms, 
where, in ordei botli to obtain the advantages and to undertake the 
financial responsibilities of laigc-scalc farming, the small faimcr would 
have to surrcndei much of his freedom of action and independence 
Also tlic provision of heavy mechanical equipment by the State would 
not be justified unless the producers themselves were prepared to 
accept collective responsibility for its regular use ” ^ 

In Kenya tlic low standaid of living which peasants achieve from 
their small holdings, and the lapid exhaustion of the soil, arc causing 
considerable concern Mr Cohn Maher, Officer-in-Chargc of Soil 
Gonscivation in Kenya, has stated - 

“ First, the size of the holdings is far too small to permit of efficient 
farming, of mechanisation and the use of labour-saving devices and of 
tlic cheap production of foodstuffs and fibres except at a very low or 
starvaUon return to the producer 

“Secondly, the continued subdivision of holdings on inheritance 
aggravates the evil, while fiagmcntation, involving gieat waste of time 
in walking to and from the vanous fields, adds to the loss in efficiency 

“Thirdly, intensifying of production is rendered impossible, apart 
from limitations due to soil and climate, by excessive smallness of the 
holdings, by ignorance and lack of energy on the part of the Africans 
who cannot appreciate the benefits of co-operation or of tcchmcal 
improvements 

“Fourthly, credit is lacking to enable the cultivator to obtain 
necessary buildings, stock and equipment required for efficient 
production 

“With increased stress upon individualistic development — en- ' 
couraged by Government in some distiicts — there is more than a httle 
danger that cultivators will mortgage their property and, like the 
Burmese and other peasant farmers biTore them, add to their difficulties 
by burdening themselves with debt at heavy rates of interest wluch 
their uneconomic and inefficient, eroding little hqldings can never pay 

“Fifthly, many Africans, especially in the ICikuyu reserves, are living 
on land under conditions of temporary tenure under which improve- 
ments are not encouraged but are definitely discouraged by the owners 
or light holders ” 

As one of the solutions to these problems Mr Maher advocates 
the development of co-operative farming m suitable areas ^and also 
of communal grazing 

Up to tlie present, co-operative farnung is very unusual m tlie 
Colomes- Some tribal communities in Africa, c g the Bemba in 
Northern Rhodesia, clear the forest on a communal basis while 
leaving planting and reaping to tlie individual Members of the 
1 Ibid , p 55 

® Address to Rotary Club, 194.3 
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Coficc Gro^s^ng Societies in Buganda arc pledged to help each other 
in carrying out any big ivork on their holdings, but the societies arc 
primanly educational Sir Frank Stod dale refers to a eo-operaUve 
farming expenment in Jamaica In 1931 the Small Planters 
Committee in British Guiana put fonsard a scheme ■wliercbv 
peasants should be encouraged to form co-operative societies to 
purchase and operate tractors collcctiv'ely In some Colonics there 
arc “farming societies” which arc really not co-operative but 
educational assoaations, where peasants meet to hear lectures and 
discuss farming tcchmqije, die best oiganiscd and most useful being 
the Jamaica Agricultuial Society' 

The only real attempt at developing co-operatne farming in the 
colomal empire has been made in Palestine ^ The farms there arc 
of two types — tlic communal settlement and die small-holders 
settlements, which arc more die model on which co-opcrati\'C 
fai ming elsewhere in the Colonics might dev clop These settlements 
have been extremely successful, and their methods and cxpcncnce 
should be carefully studied 

Co-operative farming will be particulaily suitable in areas (such 
as plains rather dian hills) where mechanical ploughing is desirable 
and economical, and for crops such as cane, nee, maire, cotton 
and tobacco It will also be important m areas where svs amp lands 
arc being reclaimed, as in Sierra Leone and Tnnidad, and in land- 
setdement schemes Co-operative farming proper, working in 
conjunction with modern central proccssmg factories and taking 
full adv'antagc of scientific methods and technological progress, may 
well become an important feature of a long-term policy' for agn- 
cultural development But cv'cryuvlicre the co-opcrativ'c wall be of 
value in spreading knowledge and making possible die application 
of improved methods even on the lowliest peasant holding 

IVlulst more detailed attention has been devoted in the preceding 
pages to the better-known types of colonial co-operative enterprise 
— credit and thnft, marketing and proccssiYig of agricultural pro- 
ducts, the consumers’ movement and co-operative farming — it 
should not be thought that these constitute the hmits of co-operative 
activity, actual and potential, in die colomal sphere Nor are dicy 
necessarily the first steps in colonial co-operative development 

* See Chapter VIII for spcaal note on collective farms in Palestine 
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“Better Living'"' or “General Purpose" Societies ^ 

TJicrc IS uigcnt need in many colonial communities to create, at 
the earliest possible stage, the social type of"CO-opcrativc soaety 
generally refened to as “Better Living” Societies or “Gcncrid 
Purpose” Societies 

In Malaya tlie “General Purpose” societies arc displacing the 
more simple “Better Living” societies The former type of society 
IS wider in scope and includes tlic acceptance of cash deposits to 
develop thnft Their activities include cleanng of bunal grounds, 
wells, drains, building of footpaths Some of them organised local 
fairs during penods of economic depression to sell fruit and vegetables 
The recently created and successful Jamaica 'Welfare Limited falls into 
this category of co-opciation It is now being imitated elsewhere 
in the West Indies — Barbados Welfare has now„been established 

The experience of many parts of India shoivs that if the matcnal 
gam of the individual is the sole object pursued by co-opcration die 
movement wll sooner or later collapse Economic gam wthout 
an accompanying strengthening of character ^and responsibility is 
only too often harmful, more particularly m the case of people who 
have only recently been introduced to the idea of private gain 
Societies of this type aic therefore a wise prehmmaiy or accom- 
pamment to the development of societies wth purely economic 
objectives 

In the colonial^ scene dicic is also great ppportunity for the 
development, on a co-operative basis, of vaiious services, including' 
those which, m more advanced countnes, arc tlie care of local or 
national government These include irrigation, drainage and water- 
supply, housing, transport, samtation, health and veterinary 
services Such co-operative services, earned on within die frame- 
work of Government administration, arc likely to be especially 
valuable They provide a scivice moic quickly and cheaply dian 
it could be provided from national revenues," and the services arc 
more likely to be understood and valued if they depend on the 
efforts of the people dicmsclvcs Also they offer an admirable 
training in democratic responsibility without the difficulties and 
temptations which beset the handling of money and the selling of 
crops on a world market 

The following special types of co-operativc association which have 
emerged m greatei oi lesser degree m various colonial territories 

* Vide Chipter II 
L 
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indicate the ivide vancty of needs and uses to •which co-operation 
can be adapted 

Co-operative Handicrafts or Craftsmen Societies 

Tins t>'pe of soacty has so far only emerged m Palestine, where 
special conditions prevail, and in Ceylon In Ceylon a few soactics 
of weavers, carpenters and- smiths have developed, in some cases 
using a central isorkshop and pajung, in the first instance, wages, 
followed by a dividend, to the craftsmen, who oivn and manage 
their oivm soaetics This tj-pc of direct-labour organisation is 
particularly useful where the craftsmen or workers need expensne 
equipment beyond the reach of any one of them, or ivhcrc pro- 
duction b> a society is able to cstabhsh a spcaal reputation for 
quahty 

It IS possible that there is an important future for small-scale 
industnal co-operatives suppljang the local market, and organised 
someis'hat after the fashion of the Chinese industnal co-opcrati\'es 
which have been so strikingly successful a feature in China’s economic 
resistance against Japanese aggression ^ The Colonies offer good 
opportumties for such industnal co-operatives, based on raw’ 
matenals — textiles, soap-making leather tamung, olc and bnck 
making, oil pressing and refimng, and so on The new Institute 
of Afhcan Arts, industnes and Soaal Science in the Gold Coast 
teaches these crafts ivith the definite intention of helping in* the 
creation of industnal co-operati\es of this tyqic 

Co-operative Fisheries or Fishermen’s Societies 

The success of the few fishermen’s societies w'hich have been 
established may form the basis of a much-needed development of 
this industry, is hose value in providing an important addition to 
the diets of colomal peoples has been frequently emphasised A 
few such soaetics have been successfully established in Nigena (The 
Ep6 Fishermen’s Co-operative Guild), m Gambia and m Malaya 
Expensive eqmpment, such as trawlers, is not under consideration 
It is rather the question of facihtatmg the pronsion of nets and 
other essential equipment, consersmg fish and improving the 
mdustiy' generally 

' The Central Administration of Chinese Industnal Co-operati\ es (C I C ) vas fint 
established in HanXosv on 5^ August 193^, to form a new Ope of economic resistance, 
m the form of decentralised industnes that could not be destroted b) war but would 
mose with the people whereter thc> Used The C I C has recently been reorganised 
and IS to be known as the Association for the Advancement of Chmese Industnal 
Co-operatj\ C3 (A..A.CIC) There ^\cre stated to be appronmately 40,000 such 
industnal co-opcrati\es in China at the end of 1943 
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Co-operahve Stock-breeding and Seed-improvement Societies 

, We have ^already referred to -the improvement of stock and seed 
tlirough co-operation in the section on Co-operative Farming 
There is a place for speaal societies dealing with these needs They 
aim at the improvement of blood stock, milk yields, new and im- 
proved types of seed, encourage the introduction of proper recording 
systems and so on In pome Golomes societies of this nature exist 
and -^vork in close touch with the Agricultural Department They 
form a means whereby scientific progress and techmcal improvements 
can reach and benefit the small farmer or peasant 

Co-operative Electnaty Societies 

Provision of cheap electricity for use as power is particularly 
important because of the need to develop secondary industries in 
the Colonies No such societies yet exist in the Colomes, but there 
is a great deal to be learnt from the experience of the Argentine 
and the USA in this direction In the Argentine there are 
62 co-operative electricity schemes, and the rural electrification 
scheme in the USA has piovided over 200,000 farms with an 
efficient service at Ioav rates This has been done by the Rural 
Electrification Administration through local co-operative societies 
These societies have aclneved remarkable results, and the Colomes 
should profit by their experiments ^ 


Consolidation of Ploldings Soaehes 


The special Co-operative Consolidation of Holdings Societies 
devised by Mr H Calvert ® have done valuable work in the Punjab 
in curing the excessive fragmentation of holdings, which is so 
serious an obstacle to an efficient agricultural economy in many 
Colomes Through the medium of such societies the holdings in 
1477 villages, including over 1,000,000 acres and over 16,000 peasant 
holdings, had, by 1939, been consolidated The co-operative 
staff IS now said to be unable to meet the demand for such societies, 
and the people themselves, after umversal opposition on' the intro- 
duction of the scheme, are now requesting that consolidation be 
made compulsory 

Space does not permit a descnption of many other possible types 
of co-operative organisations which may emerge in the Colonies, 
and new forms may develop whith it is impossible to foresee But 


^ Vide T/ie Co-operative Movement tn the Americas, International Labour Office, 1943, 
pp 18-ig, 43 r 

- Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, 1936, p 186 
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a multiplicity of co-operative acti\atics of all sorts, each making 
Its small but obvious contnbution to matenal welfare, iviU cumula- 
ti\ely do most important work in increasing sclf-rebance and 
adimmstrative expencnce, and offers perhaps the best means of 
draiving out those aptitudes in the colomal peoples which are 
essential to their progress 


Chapter XIV 

THE STATE AND CO-OPERATION 

The Need for State Assistance ^ 

In some of the more prosperous agricultural and industrial 
countries, such as Denmark and Great Britain, the co-operative 
movement, which forms so substantial a part of the national life, 
developed without much assistance from the State No such^pon- 
taneous growth has taken place in our Colonial Empire” Among 
the 60 milhon people in its scattered terntones there cxist^only 
small, isolated examples of co-operative association or enterprise, 
in spite of the clear need for this development to amehorate the 
e s o poverty, indebtedness, chrome sickness and malnutntion, 
ivhich curse the lives of the indigenous races 
k^^ly has co-operation not developed in the Colomes as in many 
ot er countnes^ Colomal conditions cannot be compared wth the 
standards of civilisation evolved through centunes in the W^cstem 
recently, colonial communities were scattered and 
isolated, -with pnnutive agncultural economies and a ivide dispanty 
in outlook and ways of life Only recently have Western ideas 
penetrated, and the neiv economy which is being introduced— the 
° money, scienti c methods of cultivation, speciahsation of 

‘T v background For the 

illiterate, the countless small growers and 
Lnti through the difficult transition 

State^a.s^r.m n Without substantial 

“wllkmv ^""^eve the status of 

walking iwth (hgmty on the world’s great boulevard » ' 

assI^^Zf f help in the development of co-operative 

associations in the less advanced agncultural lands has received 

“ ‘^e form of audU, 

former is given the less should be given of la to i^olp The more the 

co-operator becommg too dependent on the ^te ’ *ore is danger of the 
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wide recognition The Second Inter- American Conference of 
Agriculture, attended by delegations from the 21 Republics of the 
Western Hemispliere, adopted this recommendation 

“This Conference recommends that the countries of America en- 
courage the constitution of agricultural producer associations The 
co-opeiative is recommended as the basic type Each American 
Government should initiate a large-scale plan of co-operative organisa- 
tion of agricultural producers, principally for the benefit of farmeis 
with small incomes and small acreages , for the realisation of this plan, 
all the financial support and technical assistance needed for its effective 
development should be offered by those Governments ” ^ 

Active assistance, always through special Departments of Co- 
-operation, IS already being given by the governments of Venezuela, 
Biazil, Bolivia, Mexico, Columbia and Peru ® Actually, some form 
of government supervision is common in all countnes In Britain 
there is a Registrar of Industrial and Provident Societies, with power 
to register or not register, and also to liquidate a society The same 
powers are given to' Co-operative Registrars in the Colonies 
British colonial policy has in the mam adhered to the principle 
of devolving maximum possible power to the periphery the 
individual colonial administrations There has been no cential 
policy , the colonial peoples have been left exposed to the impact of 
private interest, and natural resources have been largely exploited, 
to the advantage of the wealthy industrial countries and trading 
monopolies- Fortunately, this latsser-faire 'attitude has been modified 
by the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940 The 
British Government now recognises its responsibility to forward the 
development and welfare of colonial peoples It recognises, also, 
that a reasonable standaid of well-being cannot be built up on the 
Colonies’ own resources, and has laid down that “the fiist emphasis 
m tins much enlarged qiohcy of colonial development will be on 
the improvement of the economic position of the Colonies ” ® 

Our Submission is that no policy of economic development which 
Ignores the potentialities of co-operative pnnciples can ever effec- 
tively reach the /masses of the colonial peasantry But co-operation 
cannot develop amongst the more backwaid colonial peoples by 
economic organisation alone There must be an accompanying 
educational programme and acceptance of the ideas on which all 
co-operative associations, for whatever purpose, are founded Then, 
and only then, progress can be made * 

^ Second Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, held m Mexico City, July 1942 
® See Appendix ‘ 

“ Statement of Pohey on Colonial Development and Welfare, 1940, Gmd 6175, p 6 
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A Colon! \L Ornco Co-operative Department and AD^^soR1 
CoMMirrEE 

There IS little hope of advance in the development of colonial 
co-operative enterprises until specific instructions are issued from 
the Colonial Office in London 

Tlicre IS immediate need for a centralised Co-operative Depart- 
ment and a Co-operative Advisor)' Committee to be set up in the 
Colomal Office to examine the position and make recommcndatioiis 
to die Sccretar) of State This Committee might include the Hea 
oftlic Co-operative Department (v\hen established) and independci 
members appointed b) vartuc of their knowledge of co-operativ 
and colonial affairs, with the Economics, Agricultural, Labour an( 
Educational Advnscrs in attendance, to give advnee It is particular!} 
important that the Committee should work in close conjunction 
with the Economics Staff in framing the outline of a co-operative 
dev clopment to take its place in any larger economic policy for the 
Colonics as a whole 

The Co-operative Department m the Colonial Office would be 
responsible for ensunng that policy became a re^ty in the hv'es 
of colonial peoples through the individual administrations and 
Co-operative Departments Regular reports should be received 
from these Departments and submitted to the Advisor)' Committee, 
for further recommendations to the Secretary of State in the case 
of backward areas or special difficulties The Co-operativ'c Depart- 
'meiii w ould ensure that mistakes made m one area were not repeated 
in others and canalise knowledge and new ideas into a single channel 
for the benefit of each individual admimstration It would also be 
the medium through which the co-operative knowledge of other 
countries v.ould be made available to co-operators For this task 
It would need to establish worljng relations with the Co-operative 
Service of the International Labour Office (which receiv'cs informa- 
tion from most of the countries of the world, although no speaSe 
Co-opcrativ'c Recommendations or Conventions have so far been 
adopted b) the International Labour Conference), the International 
Co-opcrativ c Alliance tlie Horace Plunkett Foundation and other 
central co-operative institutions 


Co-opER.vnvE Depvrtments in tuf Colonies 

Once tiie broad outlines of central polic) hav'c been established 
It will be nccescar) to establish machmer) in the Colomcs to pnt h 
into cficct Tins will require in each Colon) — or group of Colonio 
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of understanding essential to a smooth - running and mutually 
helpful administration 

(c) Co-operative Officers — The Registrar must be aided by trained 
ofRcefs For really efFecbvc work an extensive staff is needed — the 
Co-operati\c Department in the Punjab has one of nearly 1000, 
the gitat majonty of whom aie Indian inspectors (142) and sub- 
inspcctors (800) ^ The inspectors arc super-auditors and educators, 
mostly graduates in economics-, the sub-inspcctors ate auditors, 
who also teach and train, and arc usually matnculatcs 

In the Punjab thcic is a training school and facilities are far 
advanced — a six-months couise for sub-inspectors, a longer one for 
inspectoi's, and refresher courses, when' the staff lecture each other 
Nothing temotely resembling tins exists in any of the Colonies, 
although even in the early stages it is desirable that a proportion 
of the staff should be diawn from the local population The key 
personnel should be brought for special training to Britain or 
elsewhere,- but for the rest what training is possible will have to be 
provided by the local co-opci alive departments in week-end schools, 
courses for co-operative members, secretaries and officials {already 
an established feature in the few Colonics where co-opcration has 
been cncoiuaged), and colonial variations of the folk and people’s 
high schools of Denmark and China As the movement develops 
the proportion of locallj trained staff ivill gradually increase until, 
as in Ceylon, the tvholc ivork — ^including the office of Rcgistrai — 
IS in thar hands By that time the co-operative mo\cincnt itself 
should be well established and on the road to self-dependence, 
ivith Its own educational and propaganda officers and central audit 
siipcmsing unions The special work of tiaimng co-opcrati\c per- 
sonnel might well be aided by financial assistance from the British 
Co-opci ativc Mo\ ement ® 

Special Features of Trv’Vixtng ’ - 

(a) General Approach 

Life in the Colonies centres mainly around the land and its 
produce \Vhen, therefore, the question arises of introducing co- 
operation as a means for the improi ement of economic conditions, 

* rheie sub-inspccto-s nre nol sur\ints of Go\ eminent, but are i.mpIo)ctl and pud 
b> the Punjab Cooperative Union 

* A iT=tt to India or Cejlon would be particular!) utcful 
s Tliiv proixival is cHborated m Ch'>ptcr Itl 

* This section (except for il c condudint; parai^riph) ts i sunimar) ofa paper prepared 
for the r-ibnn Colonial Bureau b\ Mr H CaKcrt fo-mcrl) Itcgislnr of Co-operation 
in the Punjab (u!! top of page 176) 
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It IS essential that the task should be entrusted to those who arc in 
sympathy with rural people and their troubles and free from all 
urban prejudice In spite of the townsman’s supenonty complex 
toiv ards his country brothers, it has been found best not to employ 
him for the task of introducing co-opcration but rather those whose 
fathers arc cultivators and whose family interests arc bound up wth 
village life Even such persons may , have assimilated some of the 
town atmosphere through receiving their education in a town and 
reading text-books which are town-mspircd Considerable care 
wall be required to exorcise the town-bred attitude towards agn- 
culture and its problems and to instil respect for the land and all 
who hve and work on it \ 

The history of agnculturc has been the history of poor people, 
living simple hves and accumulating little wealth, their placid 
acceptance of nature’s gifts displacing that impatient demand for 
more matenal goods which marks the city-dwcIler The stagnation 
and seeming poicrty of rural countnes arise from the unresisting ' 
toleration of natural conditions, the almost fatalistic acceptance of 
vagaries of W'cather, the ravages of pests and the rccumng appear- 
ance of plant diseases If economic conditions arc to be improved, 
there must be substituted for all this a fight for control over nature, 
a struggle against all that makes for poverty and a dctcrmmaUon 
to bend to his wall the forces that surround man But agriculture 
is such an old industry, it has for so many hundreds of years been 
concerned mth the* same soil, the same implements, the same 
crops, the same domestic animals, that any change, however small, 
appears as a revolution, such as the mtroduction of tfie turmp into 
England was hailed to be There is nothing in agriculture corre- 
sponding to the unceasing mtroduction of new patents, designs and 
gadgets svhich are essential to the continuing prosperity of industry 
Time has not the same meaning for industrial and agricultural 
workers Even the research workers in the problems of sods and 
plants and aramals are paced by the slow growth of hving things, 
and, great as their discovenes have been, the face of the earth and- 
the plants and ammals upon it remain much the same Changes 
have to be coaxed gently into the hves of the people, one by one, 
with immense care and unlimited patience 
There are certain sul^ects of which co-operative personnel must 
have knowledge These are the problems of the individual Colony 
—the local people, the land and its crops, marketing, local co- 
operative law, banking pnnciples, the problem of the non-agncul- 
tunst and relations with other officials The first steps in the training 
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of the personnel must depend upon their previous education with 
graduatas in economies it is possible to start carl) wth a course 
in rural economics, accompanied by selected leading of books 
dcscnbmg the co-operative movement m various countries; but 
witli a lower standard of education tha progress must be slower 
and the Iissons simplci No mattci what special subjects he 
studies, the student co-operator must undci stand that he is doing 
what has already been tned in many countiics, that tlic policy 
advocated is the outcome of innumerable instances of success and 
failui c, and that it is not now really necessary to go through another 
stage of trial and error in order to achieve success 

(b) The Individual Colonics 

Knowledge of each individual Colony is essential its geography, 
such of its history as serves to explain the special factors of its 
present life — as, for instance, the causes of changes m the crops 
grown, the effects of die climate on the lives of the people, the 
provision of moisture foi the crops 

(c) The Local People ^ , 

The final objective of co-operative effort is belter living, and to 
achieve this some understanding of the causes of pov erty is 1 equircd 
Tlicsc may var)' in different Colonics Old customs, religious 
sentiment, ill health, low standaids of work, ignorance, lack of 
skill, defects in die soil, pool communications, absence of thrift, 
uncertainty arising fi om unsettled conditions, all play a part The 
agucultunsl clings to pnmitivc implements, he continues to grow 
food crops when his land is suited to others of highci v'aluc, and it 
IS difficult to persuade him that it would be more profitable to buy 
his food and grow crops for sale Only a close study of people and 
conditions on the spot will determine which causes arc exerting 
their influence and, further, wlnfch will probably iiavc to be 
tolerated All are open to remedy through co-operatu c effort, but 
accurate knowledge is needed to direct the cffoit into the nght 
channels 

The method of approach to the people is very' important There 
IS to the villagdrs a great difference between a man talking widi 
them and talking at them, and the reception co-operative personnel 
receive wall vary wath their abihtv' to apprcaatc this difference 
The town-educated man is not always conscious of lus air of 
supcrionty when mixing wath the cultiv'ating cia'^s, he seldom has 
any dusirc to offend but the villagci is acutely sensitive to inanncnsms, 
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and many a highly trained member of the co-operative staff has 
failed to hold the attention of his audience because he lectured to 
them instead of discussing their affairs with them Although a 
teacher, he must appear as a fnend anxious only for the village 
good, there to help and not to order He may think ssnth some 
reason that the villager is slow to understand the new doctrine, and 
seemingly listless on a matter that concerns his own good, but he 
must not show it If co-operation is to be a success, the people 
must act from a comnction that it is all for their own good and that 
to do anything else \s ere foohsh It may take months, it may take 
years A Government may touch a fringe, only co-operation ean 
reach the great mass of the people 

(d) The Land and its Crops 

The \allager acquires a considerable amount of knoivlcdge of 
the land, but it is crude and unsorted and generally inexact The 
facts about the distribution of the land amongst the people can 
only be ascertained through special inquiry, and this must be 
undertaken, because members of a co-operative staff will make 
httle appeal m the tillage unless they have made themselves 
acquainted in detail tvith the conditions under tvhich the land is 
held , the systems of tenure, the prevailing rents and their relation 
to the sod or the crops, to the gross produce and the cost of pro- 
duction, for these throw hght on the economic condition of the 
cultivators, their need for credit or marketing, their ability to 
repay and so on 

Then it is important to have some knowledge of shortage and 
^surplus of crops, for past expcnence' ivill have left its mark on 
present practice For example, a habdity to famine may have led 
the people to adopt protective measures , a recurrence of unsaleable 
surpluses may act as q severe deterrent on expansion of cultivation, 
and be the chief reason for the smallness of existing holdmgs and 
the contmuance of subsistence cultivation long after markets and 
commumcations have been developed Before either the agn- 
cultural expert or any member of the co-operative staff ventures 
to attack old practices it is wise to learn of their ongm 

The education and character of the cultivator, the size of his 
holding and the crops he grows on it wdl give an incomplete 
picture of village life unless it be supplemented by a study of the 
response the land makes to the labour and capital devoted to it 
In large measure, this is a technical 'subject for the staff of the 
Agncultural Department, but the staff of the Co-operative 
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Department to be able to enter with sympathy into the problems 
and difficulties of the village must receive Iccturcs^from the sistci 
department No time devoted to understanding the work of tlic 
Agncultural Department and the special local problems they arc 
engaged upon wll be wasted It is the object of tlic co-operative 
personnel to arouse enthusiasm for rural reconstruction, but 
instances of -well-intentioned zeal going astray, through lack of 
knowledge, could be multiplied Enough has been said to indicate 
the importance of careful tiaining of those ivho go to advise the 
wllager 

(c) Marketing 

There have been a number of attempts to oiganisc co-operative 
maiketing in different Colonics, but these have not always been 
picccdcd by sufficient study, and failuics have brought discourage- 
ment Maiketing is one of the most difficult forms of co-operative 
effort It IS a popular subject m tlic text-books, but the theory 
IS simpler than the piactice, which will vary uath the crop, the 
market, the method of transport and the facilities for storage and 
preservation In the Colonics the maikct is apt to be distant, 
indeed, the lure of the distant market may cxcicisc greater influence 
than the homely ncighbouimg town This raises many difficulties 
of a highly speciahscd nature Marketing is a highly intiicatc 
business and tlie co-operative staff would be well advised to avoid 
entenng upon it until after considerable research into local 
conditions 

(f) Knowledge of Local Co-operative Law 

The student must not only know the law on co-opcration in his 
Colony but the reason for every section and every rule and its 
piopcr place in the co-operative structure The laiv usually 
embodies the minimum requirements which must be satisfied before 
the Go\cinmcnt of the Colony mil admit a society to the great 
pn%'ilcgcs of registration; for it is open to anv body of persons 
who resent these requirements to register under the Gompanias 
Act if they arc prepared to face the expense and the complications 


(g) Knowledge of Co-operative Banking Principle! 

Tliesc ha\c been hammered out through generations of cxpciicncc 
— they arc the children of failure, for of tlic innumerable co-operative 
banks that ha\c been founded all have collapsed except the existing 
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sumvors Indeed it would almost seem as though every such 
bank must fail some time or other, so great has been the holocaust 
Even where the principles arc well known, the temptations to take 
a nsk, to encourage more business by a little more easy accom- 
modation, to bolster up a ivcak client in the hope that the tide will 
turn, to try to help him over a disaster that he can never survive, 
to win a little more business by refraining from necessary harshness, 
all sooner or later find a weak spot The student must understand 
this , he must be taught beyond all chance of forgetting that there 
are many, many ways to failure but only one to success, and that 
the banlang principles instilled into him arc not arbitrary rules 
conceived in the head of his teacher, but a concise summary of the 
bitter lessons of disaster after disaster 
Banking practice is the apphcation of banking principles to 
the special circumstances of a particular area, and these circum- 
stances, economic and moral, must be thoroughly well known before 
loans can be made iMth any confidence It is the custom in many 
English branch banks to make advances to farmers wthout any 
security other than the bank manager’s personal knowledge of the 
farmers’ character and circumstances In village credit societies, 
the small area from which members arc dratvn ensures such 
knowledge amongst the managing committee, but auditors and 
inspectors are comparative strangers and their training ^ must 
include intense study of these matters At the least they must, 
when inspecting a society’s transactions, know on what matters to 
seek information and so be able to gauge the advisability of the loan 
or ot er transaction in the circumstances of the members concerned 


(h) The Non- Agriculturist and his Problems 

Co-operation in the Colonies will not be confined to the agn- 
cultural population but mil be extended to aU in need of the 
ene it can con er, and chief among the non-agncultunsts -will 

industnahsts The village craftsmen are 
entitled to look to the co-operative staff for assistance and it may 
be advisable to allot them special officers Credit can be afforded 
on the usual fines for tfie purchase of raw materials and improved 
implement may perhaps, be introduced with advantage But the 
desire of the craftsmen mil probably be for a larger market outside 
their neighbourhood and this calls for great care if disappointment 
IS to be avoided 
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organising consumers, dealt ivith in Chapter XII, must not be 
overlooked It is therefore assumed that, whatever studies arc 
undertaken, they will include a survey of successful consumers’ 
societies, and especially of such village societies as are found in the 
agncultural distncts of England and W ales 

Native Authorities and Co-operation 
The question is sometimes asked why, in terntones administered 
through Native authorities, the task of co-opcration should not be 
entrusted to them, and earned out not by voluntary societies, but 
by tnbal agencies The answer is twofold In the first place, 
some Native authonties — Malay States, Zanzibai, Basutoland, vthe 
Emirates of Northern Nigena — are more like the governments of a 
small European country than tribal groups or communities, so that 
financing of cultivators, marketing of crops, supply of goods would 
become large enterpnscs in the domain of State Sociahsm, for 
which these authonties are obwously not npe Moreover, certain 
Native rulers are, openly or pnvately, merchants on a considerable 
scale, involving obnous dangers of mismanagement and corruption 
Again, many Native authorities arc lerj' small, and even those of 
moderate size, which might successfully manage one or two businesses, 
ivould break doivn or become centralised and undemocratic if too 
much were laid on them A village carefully educated in co- 
operation could develop many different joint activities, such as 
marketing of three or four crops, credit and thrift societies, livestock 
societies, a co-operative shop, and possibly a house-bmlding society, 
but it would lead to chaos were aU to be run by a central authonty, 
or indeed by a single co-operative society 
There is no risk of conflict betiveen the co-operative movement 
and the Native authonty On this point Lord Lugard wntes 

“The co-operative society is in no way opposea to the Village Council 
of Elders, some of whom, if not active members, wall at least hold 
titular rank as patrons The Village Council is the first link m the 
great chain of responsible agencies which constitute the machine of 
Government The co-operative society has no part or lot in these 
responsibihties It works with its own defimte objective — social, moral 
or economic according to circumstances — ^but in no case political ” ^ 

The co-operative movement may, however, play a great part m 
fortifying the structure of tnbal or pnmitive society to meet the 
strain of expansion and of the inescapable econormc and social 
changes already at work. 

r Co-vperation in Africa, by C F StneUand, p 43 
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Co-opci alive Lcgnlatton 

The Future or Co-operative Departments 
The Go-operaUve Dcpaitmcnt wll have fulfilled its piuposc when 
the movement is standing firmly on its own feet The period of 
supervision and education %vill vary greatly between the different 
Colonics, whose political structuics vary through all the stages of 
direct and indirect rule— ft om highly developed Ceylon, with its 
State Council largely elected by thc'pcoplc, to tcmtoncs adminis- 
trated by Native authorities on a tubal basis In Ceylon the work 
of the Co-operative Dcpaitmcnt, established in 1930, is aheady 
fully undertaken by Sinhalese and Tamils, and the co-opciatnc 
movement is extending with little need for furthci encouragement 
by Covemment It possesses its own cducauonal and supetwsory 
officers, and is on the way to becoming entirely self-dependent 
In more primitive areas progress must inevitably be slosvcr, and 
the need for supervision extended ovci a considerably longer 
penod It has rightly been pointed out, m regard to the aim of 
creating self-dependent co-operative movements m tlic Colonies, 
■^that whilst “the ultimate dc-officiahsation is generally admitted 
as desirable, die premature withdiaival of Government control is 
fraught with grave danger to the movement The relaxation of 
official control in Burma is one of the many causes assigned to the 
co-operative collapse there ” ^ 
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Chapter XV 

CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION 

What are the Essentials or Colonial Co-opera nvL Law’ 

(i) The law must be general and cover all types of society that 
may be founded 

The dcfimtion of a co-operative society should not be too detailed 
and exact The law should be capable of universal application, 
and be sufficiently elastic to cover varying conditions in different 
Golomes and the many types of activity for which co-operahvc 
- societies arc formed “ Play ” must be afforded for the inventiveness 
of co-operators, and it is cumbersome to have tci,amcnd the law 
* before a new kind of society can be registered ' It is enough to 
authonse the registration of any society which is in accordance 
with co-operative principles For example, it is unnecessary for 

1 IM , p 253— quoUng “Burma Report on Co-operaUvt Societies, 1929-1930 ” 
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the la^\ to specify that a co-opcraUvc is a trading body, since some 
societies, such as the “General Purpose ’ societies of Malaya and 
Ceylon, cannot be said to be formed for pui poses of trade 

The law, then, should define the objects which a co-operativc 
society can legitimately pursue, but so as not to cramp development 
the definition should be neitlicr narrow nor ngid, and be capable 
of enlargement by some simple legal procedure such as an apphea- 
tion to the Registrar, of i\hich public notice tsould be given, and 
any objectors be entitled to appear 

Where there are tivo or more communities, difTcnng widely in 
econoimc status and pohtical influence, it may be ad\asablc to pi^ss 
a separate law for each community But such laws should be 
neutral as betiveen communities, and if at all possible it is better 
to have one laiv covering the whole terntorj' ^ 

(2) The laiv should be simple and cheap m application 

The greatest possible simplicity is desirable Detailed provisions 
should be dealt with by regulations notified under a section of the 
lat\ gitnng, to Government the nght to issue them Regulations 
can be more easily amended to suit changing conditions than the 
law itself • 

The law should avoid invohnng unnecessary expense to applicants 
at the time of registration and to societies which are on the register 
The high fees paid by joint stock companies, ivhich have complicated 
constitutions and dispose of ample capital at the time of incorpora- 
tion, would be ineqmtable in the case of co-operatives Many 
terntones register by-laws and their amendments ivithout charge 
&milarly, the co-operative law should avoid such superfluities as 
the annual rendering to the Registrar’s office of lists of office-holders, 
shareholders or members 

(3) The law should pronde for a Registrar or Director, with'' 

powers of registration and liquidation, supervision and 
stimulation 


It should be the duty of the Registrar to keep the Register of 
Societies, and to approve the by-laws of individual societies He 


law hanri can be brought under the same 

law On the otlier hand, ^vhere the law suitable to one commum^ onlv is alrea'dv in 

smt an^fter, I fepamte la" 

= We a\oid the term “rules,” uhich in some countnes ee Great Rnta.n denotes 
the constituuon or b>-laus of each society, but m most colonial temtonsm^^gen^ 
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should have power to “enquire into the working of any society 
upon good cause being shewn by any person, whether a member 
or not, and power to call any time for the books and records of the 
society He should also have power compulsorily to liquidate any 
society which has ceased to function, which is insolvent, or which 
fails to carry on its business in accordance with the principles of 
co-operation as exemplified in the law and in the by-laws of the 
society Such power should be subject to a right of appeal by the 
Society to some higher authonty designated for the purpose 
Finally, the person appointed to the Office of Registrar should be a 
person well acquainted with the theory and practice of co-operation, 
and not an official already burdened with, other duties, and so 
tempted to regard his new post as an unwelcome side-lme ” ^ 
Provision must be made for an annual audit by a person approved 
by the Registrar, who has to assure himself and also the public that 
each society is not only solvent but is co-operative in practice The 
auditor must therefore know what co-operation is “ In some 
countries one class of society may be audited by audit unions, while 
other's are directly audited (e g Palestine) The Registrar should 
always have power to withdraw his recognition from an inefficient 
audit union 

(4) The law must provide for incorporation of the society and for 
the safeguarding of its business character 
The law should confer upon co-operative societies which comply 
with its requirements the privilege of corporate existence That is 
to say such a socie^ should, in law, be a separate persona distinct 
from Its members, and able to acqmre, hold and dispose of property, 
to trade, to bring and defend actions, etc This is necessary not 
only for the advantages of simpler administration and more efficient 
prosecution of its objects which a society obtains by incorporation, 
but also to give sharper form and definition to the group obligation 
above referred to^ The grant of corporate status should be evidenced 
by some formality, and registration suggests itself as probably the 
' most convenient shape for this to take 

Certain business aspects of the society should be safeguarded in 
the society’s by-laws — such as keeping proper books and accounts, 

1 Wliere one community or group m a territory is more advanced and intelbgent than 
the other, the Registrar can abstain from subjecting it to the full use of his powers, but 
the powers should be in his hands to prevent abuses The Jews m Palestine require less 
supervision tlian most of the Arabs, yet there have been grave errors committed by a 
few Jewish soaeties, and the knowledge of the Registrar’s powers has lent weight to his 
remonstrances 

® Several terntoncs, e g Malaya, maintam a staff of official auditors, others, e g 
Nigena, have tlie societies audited by the Registrar’s supervising staff 
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public display of the last Balance Sheet , registration of the address 
of the Head Office , transmissibihty of interest , holding of at least 
one General Meeting each year, the right to call special General 
Meetings, the nght to petition the Registrar to investigate the 
affairs of tlic society, the right to amend by-laws, appointment 
and definition of povers of a Managing Committee, etc These 
by-Iai\s (and others necessary' to safeguard the co-operative character 
of societies) ' should be submitted to the Registrar, ■who should 
ha^e pow'er to veto any rule he considered unreasonable vis-a-vis 
the members or repugnant to co-operative principles The veto 
could be made subject to a right of appeal by the society to some 
designated higher authority A model set of rules should be drawn 
up, suitable for the locality' in which the law vsnll operate, and 
either scheduled to the rclcv ant Act or made obtainable from the 
Registrar upon pay'ment of a small fee A society should be free 
to adopt these vs'ith or vs'ithout modification 


(5) The law must safeguard the co-operativ'c character of societies 
by' assuring the adoption of the foUovs'ing basic co-operativ'e 
pnnciples - 

(a) Open Membership — It is the essence of co-operation that no 
one who is trustworthy should be excluded from its benefits It is, 
however, not uncommon to specify that the membership of an 
agricultural society should be limited to agncultunsts or to the 
producers of some particular commodity' 

(b) Approximately Equal Coninbulions to the Capital of the Undertalmg 
It IS occasionally laid doxvn that aU shareholdings should’ be the 

same, but it is more usual to fix a maximum, either absolute {£200 
relative (for example, one-fifth of the total share 
shares almost always remain at par, any 
oj. o V ue eing checked by the obligation to issue new shares 

tn transferred or sold only 

to persons acceptable as members of the society 

This IS perhaps the 

tZbe than five 

^ear anZZ. ’ stipulating that extra votes must not 

bear any relation to shareholding 

o«/>- — The object of this IS to prevent 

° sZZt p'SgJiZ contnbuting to 

= See 0 fO»p„al.. La. al Ho.. arH Ahroad, ,933. pp xv el le? 
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the resources oi shouldering tlic responsibilities of the soricty, and > 
to prevent the society becoming a close corpoiation profiting from 
the trade of non-members But Uns is one of the more contiovcrsial 
and less constantly observed of the co-opcraiivc principles ^ There 
arc obsaous difficulties m the way of its implementation 

(c) Obltgalwn of Members to do all ihcir Biimess with the Society — 
This IS a sound co-opcrali\c principle, as any business done outside 
a society IS incvatably in competition with it The law, howeser, 
influenced probably by the traditional attitude to monopolies, 
trusts and restraint of “trade,” has been slow to make it legally 
enforceable Most recent laws, however, especially those of overseas 
countries, include clauses authorising binding contiacts woth 
members to do all their business with the society As a rule such 
contracts apply to the sale of produce 

(f) Distribution of Surplus vi Proportion to Business done — In order 
to prc\cnt a co-operative society becoming an institution foi the 
rcivard of capital, and consequently a bait to investors rather than 
an instrument of sersoce, it is almost universally laid down that tlic 
interest on share capital, and ficqucntly also on deposits, should 
be fixed In the ease of prosperous societies this will leave a con- 
siderable unappropriated suiplus In nearly all law's some pro- 
vision IS made for the formation of reserve funds, and it is usual to 
state, further, that a percentage of profits may be used for educa- 
tional or chaiitablc purposes, and that bonuses mav be paid to 
employees These piovisions may still leave a surplus, winch 
according to universally recognised co-operative pnneiplc is divided 
among members in pioportion to business done wth the society 
This eliminates the element of piofit and substitutes in the ease of 
marketing societies a higher, and of consumers’ societies a low'er, 
price than the society could safely have adopted at the moment 
when the transaction in question was passing through its hands 

(g) Voluntary Association — Go-opcration is essentially a voluntaiy 
movement, both as regards joining or withdrawing from a society, 
though certain conditions may be imposed But where, as in 
colonial territories, governments take an active part, an official 
element enters, and from official voluntaiy co-opcration to official 
compulsory co-opciation is a short step Compulsory co-opcration 
has been due to the icahsation by governments of the advantages 
of the co-operative system, moic especially in agiicultural marketing 
and agricultural insurance, and their desire to sec it umvci sally 

t 

^ It ts not nmong the Uochcltlc principlci The Rochdtle system is shops open to nil, 
but wuh every inccnUvc to become n slniehoWing member 
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applied Compulsory co-opcration of a particularly stringent type 
existSj and is applied to insurance and to some otlier purposes^ 
m the French African Colomes A milder vaiiety, where a pre- 
liminary poll of producers is taken and compulsion only applied 
by the will of the majonty, exists in regard to maiketing m Australia, 
South Afriea, Great Britain and some other countnes, and has been 
precipitated not merely by Government, but also by the realisation 
on the part of existing societies of the ivrccking powers of a small 
minority outside the co-operative movement It is a matter for 
discussion whether or not the compulsory principle invalidates the 
co-operative, and both points of view have been authoritatively 
urged It IS, however, undoubted that those responsible for 
compulsory” legislation intended it merely as an extension of 
practice The burden of proof m any particular case 
^PP^y compulsion 

(h) Safeguarding the term Co-operative ’'—The use of the word 

^o^y by law be 

conhned to co-operative socicUes registered as such thereunder 

generally accepted co-operative pnnciples It is 
S h If th difficulPcs that mfght arise m the 

Ldence ' ‘contingency Experts have given 

forms 5 ro nn P™"'P^"^ developed to meet the needs of certain 

cases It mav L I * L ther surroundings In certain 

mtroduced^so as f clement of compulsion should be 

a marki ° "^""tive start, for example, m getting 

a marketing co-operative going^ Likemse, the basic pnncfple in 

Banana™o^diicere’°^oaation t’ecn closely connected wth 

whose pnncipal interest? is ecMomic^eanTthr"^ support to producer co-operatives 
well nigh impossible to get fo enmh?'’®^ operative marketing, is Uiat it is 

man one vote’ principle at the start We 'vith the small producer in a flat ‘one 
muneration to all on comparable qualities secured idenbcal rc- 

important lesson for co operators to leam R flnantities, which was regarded as an 
pnnciple and base this on the quality of the eommeJ compromised on the voting 
the previous year— never on shares*^ In practice ovS^ through the co operative 

J B P A operated as a co-operative everv seven years during which the 

man one vote,’ and in no case was the^ll*\irn settled by a show of hands, ‘one 

“In the Livrftock Associabon Whicrb' ^cbcles necessary 
further and provide for one vote to everv memh^^ Been formed we have gone a step 
commodity through the Association’s Mmkebnv ^3oo worth of a ' 

for every additional £300 worth supohed hv one additional vote 

than 10 votes to anvone It was essenbal TnJ ^ more 

large men to join the Associabon, as othervvise°thp Pmtecuon to have all 

marketing would have been useless ’’ whole attempt at co operative 
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consumers’ co-operation— one man, one vote— may be difficult to 
operate in pioducers’ co-opciativcs among backward peoples 
Much wll depend on the wisdom and discretion of the Registiar, 
who, if fully trained and experienced, should be allowed some 
latitude m deahng wth pioblems as they ause 
Whether the la^ should grant fiscal privileges to a 
society such as relief or exemption from 
upon local conditions, such as the extent to 
trade is carried on, the prosperity or otherwise 
as a whole, and of the inembers of the society in Pf | 
m mmd however, the value to the community m cases where 
Toiral education and social development -^jechv^ acUvdy 
pursued by the societies, it would be reasonable ^ “ 

Legislature, other things being equal, to ™^Sle 

these efforts by some remission of taxation uptimes olaced 

case in many instances National credit is a so o 

at the disposal of the movement 
Existing Colonial Laws 

The laws under which co-operatives may be ^imcd m the_ 
Colonies faU into four categories— they arc ®^^ber p 
operative Ordinances, Fncndly Societies Act , 

Provident Acts on Brit^h modd SocietierActs nor 

one type of society only Neither tne y , r-nforce- 

the Industrial and Provident Acts provide or an ^ 

„.cnt of co-operauve pracucc S a «hat 

State beyond a certain freedom from taxation 
stneter supervision than'is imposed on join s oc 

spcaa. Acl applying to oae W' “ IVu he nSof ^ 
satisfactory m themselves, are inadequate to meet all me 

territory and to allow for progress 

(a) Colonies with Adequate Co-operative Ordinances 

1 Palestine 

Sierra Leone 

rV s=r 

Nigena 

(b) atom., with Inad.,mto Or<Umnc,s 

Bahamas The Bahamas has a Fnen y g „„e„t insurance, 

specific reference only to societies for enfio^ . 

etc. although i« S aslcra'unde. the Act 

society whose purposes ai e ccrtific g 
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Barbados Barbados has no general Act 
Bntisli Guiana British Guiana h^s an Industrial and Provident 
Societies law 'similar to the United Kingdom Act A Credit 
Banks Ordinance applies to credit banks formed for any 
agncultural or industnal pursuit, and its pronsions are in 
general satisfactory 

Bennuda Bermuda has no co-operative law, and the Fnendly 
Societies law does not appear to apply 
Bntish Honduras The Fnendly Societies law in British Honduras 
does not apply specifically to co-operative societies, but may 
be extended ' 

Domimca Dominica has established a co-operative banana- 
17 A ^^®°ciation, but has no geneial co-operative law 

ederated Malay States The law in the Federated Malay States is 
^ ^ 1 2-Pphcation since it is adapted largely to agn- 
cu tura ere it societies In limited habihty societies members 
re permitted more than one votg A society which is not 
bTnl properly may have its future pohey decided by the 

. ° ^ indebted, although it is more desirable that 

remain in the hands of the 

^ coon^mV^^ Fnendly Societies law can be extended to cover 
co-operative societies 

^'^^?roi ordinance 

S oS . w f R'^grstrar to be undertaken, not by a 
law annears f administrative officers Otherwise ^the 
ship of fiftv mav L ^^'^^ough the imnimum member- 

local circumstanc?*^^^^ necessary by 

™ --l^es specific pro- 

pXL uSSS'" ”“1 4ec.s of’^a.e 

^ “admt OTgiZiTo *° 

character The Industnal I a n co-operative in 

^ »"-lar.od.= Uax««Sg1loX “ 

S'? f'”-’'" ■' “dspted only to European 

Aihca?SoUt:s'’rirBS' 

meetang the requiremente of hot ^ 

of the PalestiniL legislation of society, on the lines 

Leeward Islands The Friendly Societies Act in the Leeward Islands 
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IS not specifically co-operative, but may be extended to all 
societies organised for “mutual helpfulness ” 

Mauntius The gcncial Maunlius law is satisfactory except that 
equality of voting power exists only in an unlimited society 

Northern Rhodesia In Northern Rhodesia voting rights arc fixed by 
the rules dissolution and winding-up follmvs an order under 
the Companies Acts, no special provision for federation is 
made, and the name “co-opeiativc” is not protected As in 
Kenya, the larv has been framed for Europeans and is unsuitable 
for Native societies 

Saiawak In Sarawak members of the society must be of the same 
tnbe or occupation In a limited liability society equality of 
voting does not apply 

Seychelles Seychelles also has a law dealing with credit societies 
only 

St Helena The St Helena ordinance deals wntli co-opeiative credit 
societies and has a provision which confines membership to 
owners or lessees of property 

St Lucia The Friendly Societies law in St Lucia makes satisfactory 
general provision for co-opeiativc societies 

St Vincent St Vincent has an agricultural credit societies ordinance 
which IS satisfactory within its limits, but tlicrc is no general 
co-operative societies law 

Tonga The Agricultural Organisation Act of Tonga provides for 
the formation of producers’ co-opeiativc societies but no 
detailed provisions are made m the Act, and there is no general 
co-operative law' 


(c) Colonies with no Ordinances covering Co-operative Activity 


Antigua 

Aden 

Bntish Solomon Islands 
Caicos Islands ’ 
Falkland^ Islands 
Gambia 
Gibraltar 


Malta 

Nyasaland 

St Chnstopher and Nevis 
Uganda 
Virgin Islands 
Zanzibar 


Conclusion 

A Model Co-opcrati\c Ordinance should be draivn up in the 
Colonial Olficc, to be enacted in all colomal tcrntoncs where 
adequate legislation docs not already exist The Ordinance could 
be drawn up on sufficiently clastic lines to cover diverse conditions 
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m the different Colonies, and separate Colonies could adopt special 
Regulations suitable to local circumstances 


Ghaptei XVI 
SUMMARY 

Part One Co-operation and the Colonies 

CHAPTER 1 the NEED FOR CO-OPERATION IN THE COLONIES 

The continuing poverty of colonial peoples is at once a problem 
and a challenge The vast majority are dependent on agriculture, 
and one potent cause of their poverty is the concentration of colonial 
economics on one or two staple export crops Fluctuations in world 
p ces for these crops have disastrous results on the ivhole of The 

few the hands of a 

Slom^ntllST^'"" American firms, against whom the 
imnroMnrthS? orgamsation Possibihties of 

indebSes? of by the heavy 

EasterSLfe. moneylender, particularly of the 

to mortease their hnW ° tenure have enabled the peasants 
to mortgage their holdings ivith undue ease Failure to effect anv 
real improvement of colomal poverty has had i 

laisser-fatre attitude of British ^ m the 

not defined until m-fn ti, emments A new attitude was 

and Welfare Act^^In'additioZ^rth”^*'^ 
colomal situation, the cu« S 

centuiy^ have reacted unfavourablv on tiveptieth 

To bamsh the burden of poverty the Producem 
enabled to help themselves T^thS en^ d^ 
co-operative movement is vital Po ^ development of the 

portant part m solving the problem of rnTfr^ '''' ™‘ 

the peasants’ produce and ^ ^ mdebtedness, m marketing 

(PP 17-26) ’ mcreasmg agncultural productivity 
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CHAPTER H THE MEANING 
COLONTAL FIELD 

and S'srnmbdity^^^^^ the namre of co-operation 

effort IS entirely new to tlie minds of coloniah trat^ eo-operative 

oniais , that the co-operati\'e 
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extending credit, and prouding the needs of consumer;, (c) educa- 
tion in co-operative principles as an accompamincnl to co-operatne 
development (pp 45-39) 

CHAPTER V BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

The West Afnean Colonies arc \cr> dependent on a few export 
crops Nigeria has a separate Co-operatne Department and a 
valuable start has been made with co-operation among the cocoa 
producers, but the ^Var has postponed development Good 
potentialities exist for co-operation m a number of fields „Thc 
Gold Coast has onl> rccentlv been given a separate Co-operative 
Department and the movement has progressed less than in Nigeria 
The cocoa producers’ societies arc less satisfactor>' than tlic corre- 
sponding societies m Nigeria In Sierra Leone and Gambia 
co-opcrati\ c dev clopmcnt has been negligible (pp 59-74) 

CHAPTER M BRinSir EAST AND CENTRAL AFRlC/\ 

Co-operaUve raarbetmg, dairying and stock-breeding is well 
developed among the white settlers m these tcrntoncs, but very 
htde, if at all, among the Africans None of dicsc dolonics has a 
separate Co-operative Department, or a staff icsponsiblc for the 
encouragement of co-operation among the Native peoples In 
Kenya there arc a few sporadic African co-operatives, although all 
the mam products of the Native areas offer a field for co-operative 
development In Uganda, where the position is the same, there 
is immense scope for co-operative marketing and ginning of cotton ^ 
— Uganda’s major crop In Tanganyika the Kilimanjaro Native 
Planters’ Association zs an attempt at co-operative marketing of 
coffee In Zanzibar tlic mam crop— cloves — is marketed tlirough 
the Clov^e Growers’ Association, which is not a co-operativ'c but a 
Government marketing board In Nyasaland there has been 
practically no co-operativ'c dcv'clopmcnt, and there is no Native 
co-operative movement in the High Commission tcrntoncs or m 
the Rhodesias (pp 74-83) 

CHAPTER VH MALAYA iXND CEYLON 

In these temtones debt is a senous problem and had first to be 
tackled In Malaya a Co-operative Department has existed smee 
1924 and has built up a successful, though small, co-operative 
credit movement There have also been a few successful “Better 
Lmng ’ societies and some attempts at consumers’ co-operation 
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There is immense scope for co-operative development in many 
other directions In Ceylon theie is also a separate Co-operative 
Department and valuable pi ogress has been made in credit and 
thrift societies There have also been a few successful co-operative 
stores, several handicraft co-opcratives, and some “Better Living” 
societies Her^ too, there arc great possibilities for development 
m marketing and processing (pp 84-95) 

CHAPTER VlII PALESTINE 

The movement here is in two watertight compartments — Jewish 
and Arab Co-operation has played a most important paiCin the 
Jewish colonisation activities, and has assumed certain unique 
forms There is agricultural producers* co-operation (of special 
interest are the experiments in co-operative farming) , agricultural 
marketing co-operation, consumers’ co-operation, transport co- 
operation, industrial producers’ co-operation, credit co-operation 
and co-operative housing The Arab co-operative movement 
began in 1933 with tlic active assistance of the Government, and 
has concentrated on credit and thrift societies It has not yet 
progressed very far (pp 95-1 19) 

CHAPTER IX MAURITIUS, CYPRUS AND OTHER DEPENDENCIES 

' Mauritius has a small Co-operative Department, but its activity 
has been almost confined to credit and thrift, and even in this field 
progress^has been'^ery limited, although there are excellent oppor- 
tunities for co-operative development in marketmg, processing, 
farming, etc Cyprus has a separate Co-operative Department 
and has made important progress The movement is still mainly 
a credit and thrift one, but it has achievements to show m marketmg 
and producers’ and consumers’ societies There are also agricultural 
purchasing societies and a co-operative central bank There is no 
development worthy of mention in Seychelles, St Helena, or Fiji, 
but a few societies for the marketing of copra have been estabhshed 
in &e Gilbert and Ellice Islands (pp 120-128) 


Part Three — Lines of Progress 

CHAPTER X CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT AND THRIFT 

The co-operative cicdit society offers the best solution for many 
of the peasants’ debt problems and is undoubtedly the most valuable 
means of educating the people in self-help It serves its most useful 


iQt) (Jo'Optinltoit VI Ihc CohiiKs 

fuiKfion NsJitn tkaliiis' \\uli inuimiclnn iiid piodurtnt 

botrowini^, but to-opcruion In-- louthrd onK tlu ftiiup of tin dtbt 
pioblcm and to dial radiril!> uitli tin jioaiinn drt.lic St iti jntcr- 
\uiUon ma> be nrew in 'In pninit (iitiiri indi budni'^s liens 
on crops, inorii^ages on I tnd and in n! i ting anangi ments will h.nc 
to be contiolicd, and .'diqiMtc credit fniliticv jirosidcd tbrout'h 
channels addition d to the co-ojicntuc, oidit '^ocictj, both to meet 
the procUictnc nrtcK of cnltnafion me! iinjiroduttuc borroving 
For the ifluf of cAisting indthtcdm it jni\ be ntrc‘'s'>rj for the 
Goscrnininl to take o%<r >11 tin mortg>gc,, thmigh this j> nn- 
dcsirablcj if it ran lir avoided \ ‘t uiitoij rcdiirtion of intcu'st is 
unhkch to prove ciTcctivc Ihcco-ojni itivc < icdit 'onriv remains, 
however, the staitiiig-poiiit lot the .ittack on the whole pioblcm ol 
indebtcdne'ss (pji ijg-iqt) 

CIUPTFR \J CO-OI'LtvVaiVI MAKtniNO 

Co-opciation is not a nmvc rsal p in n ta for all marketing jirohlcm"', 
but It IS particul ulv c illid for where tlic giowtrs ur cNjiloitecl hv' 
monopohexs, oi whcie they would tlunwelvis Ixiient bv creiiing 
their own monopol) through eo-opcralion Co-oj>crati\e inarkctnig 
is not easy to operate, and must be h iscd on .1 sound iindcrst inding 
01 co-opciativc principles, financial inUgiity and business abihtv 

lerc IS general agitcmcm that Gnvcinmrnt markitnig hoards 
lave not been successful m euloni d rouditions, and where com- 
bination for marketing is neetssin the eo-opii alive method is 
preferable (pp jG) ^ 


chspier \n coNsuvirus’ c o-ox>i raiion 

tilniost complete ab'-cnce of consumers' soeielus m 

of rS y the h ibit 
of ei,r> t t competition ol other traders, difiirultics 

siimeff L'*"' impeded us growth A con- 

debt fn ^ much, Iiowcvcr, to fice tlic poor from 

uniHsi nnr/. ^ ^ goods and supph&s, to de fend eonsiimciN from 

cont^ol^(pp 147-155)^"^ organise them foi shanng m commodity 
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chapter xm co-operativt: 

CO-OPERATIVE FNTIRPRISE 

'■•‘o condition of the colonial peasant involves an 
case in the productivaty of his farm through the mtioduction of 
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impioved agricultural methods These can be introduced to the 
peasant and brought within his reach if organised on a co-operative 
basis This wll enable him to purchase machinery and fertilisers, 
improve his stock-breeding, undertake drainage and irrigation, 
and make other advances beyond his means when working as an 
indnndual 

There is a good field m the Colonies for co-operative development 
in the shape of “Better Living” societies, handicrafts societies, 
fishermen’s societies, stock-breeding and seed-improvement societies, 
electricity societies and consohdation of holdings societies (pp 155- 
164) 

CHAPTER MV THE STATE AND GO-OPERATION 

Under colonial conditions the progress of co-operation depends 
on Government assistance This has been forthcoming only in an 
unplanned and sporadic form A broad policy should now be laid 
doivn providing for planned co-operative development It is 
essential that this be accompanied by education in co-operative 
technique Suitable administrative machinery would be needed to 
frame and implement such a policy A Co-operative ^Department 
should be established in the Colonial Office whose work would 
be guided by a Co-operative Advisory Committee Separate 
Co-operative Departments should be established in the Colonies 
under the direction of. a skilled Registrar with specially trained 
personnel The Registrar should not be subordinate to any other 
Government Department Special training for co-opeiative staff 
would need to be provided in additibn to teaching basic co-operative 
principles This staff should study the particular conditions in 
individual Colonies, the local people and their customs, the land 
and its crops, marketing, co-operative law, banking principles, and 
shottld make a comparative study of co-operative movements in 
other countiies Native authorities are unlikely to be suitable 
agents for organising co-operatives A Co-operative Department 
will have fulfilled its purpose when the movement is standing on its 
own feet and its work should be directed towards creating an 
independent movement in the shortest possible time (pp ifi 4 ”i 77 ) 

CHAPTER XV CO-OPERATIVE LEGISLATION 

The Colonial Co-operative Law should be geneial to cover all 
types of societies that may be founded, and be^simplc and cheap in 
application It should provide for a Registrar with adequate 
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the-Euiopean cbrn'mumticsj scparktc 'laWs should be enacted and a 
separate Registrar and staff appointed for the Native co-operative 
soaetics 

6 The problem of indebtedness to rccene \’igorous treatment, 
botli as regards removal of existing debt and prevention of its 
recurrence, gi\ang recogmtion to the value of co-operative credit 
as a means to these ends 

7 Maikcting arrangements, where practicable on a co-operative 
basis, to be developed to protect the colomal producer against 
outside monopolies, and secure for him the advantages of control 
of his market Small colonial producers should have effective 
representation on all commodity and pnee control boards deahng 
inth the crops they produce They can be efficiently represented 
only b> co-operative associations of producers 

8 The development of consumers’ co-opcrativ'c societies to be 
encouraged, and the consumers’ interests, so orgamsed, to be 
represented on pnee control boards 

9 Colonial land tenure to be renewed and measures taken to 
remedy faulty systems which ha\ e resulted in excessive subdinsion, 
fragmentation, or uneconomic mortgaging, accumulation of land 

y mercantile interests at the expense of the indigenous agncultural 
community, insecunty of tenure, inadequate compensation for 
unexhausted improvements This is the pieliminary to the im- 
provement of agncultural methods in which co-operation may play 
an important part j i ^ 


Chapter XVIII 

HOW THE BRITISH AND INTERNATIONAL' 

mo\^ements can help 


Differing BACKoRotJNDs 

history of the Bntish Co-operative Movement reveals frequent 
of+x 77° poritact, help and encourage the co-operativ'e movements 
e mpire an of countnes m all parts of the world Its interest 
international economic and social affairs is evidence of the outlook 
ot Its leaders and members 

The social and political responsibility of Bntain to her colomal 
dependencies, and the appalhng conditions of poverty among their 
60,000,000 peoples, are already inspinng Bntish co-operative leaders 
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^Mth a warm desire that tlieir movement should render special aid 
to the embryonic colonial movements In addition to the official 
help of governments, there are many ways by which co-operative 
organisations m Entain^ can assist the practice of co-operation in 
the Colonies This chapter will suggest the practical forms which 
such assistance might assume 

Assistance from Britain will necessarily fall into one of two main 
categories It might take the form of help in the pnmary stages 
of developing societies in areas which have hitherto been co-operative 
deserts — laying the necessary foundation of education in co-operative 
principles and of training in organisation of co-operative soeieties 
Or It might take the form of developing the many potential oppor- 
tumties which exist for mutual help in the sphere of trading relation- 
ships, once sound co-operative associations have been established 
in the Colonics 

Before w'c can elaborate these two groups of proposals a brief 
picture IS needed of the fundamentally different social and economic 
backgrounds against w'hich the consumers’ co-opeiative movement 
in Bn tain has attained its position of eminence, ■while the colonial 
movement has remained in obscunty 

Great Bntain is one of the most highly industnahsed countnes 
111 the w'orld, and its population a nation of ivage-earners This 
exceptional degree of industrial specialisation has brought the 
ad\ antages of a high standard of life in the shape of a great range 
and variety of consumption goods To meet the diversity of British 
demand the resources of the world have been explored It is not 
to be thought that British consumers wsh this exploration to be 
synonymous ^vith exploitation of and povei ty amongst the primary 
producers overseas ivho supply them Realisation of the actual 
conditions in the Colonics ensure the active support of the organised 
British consumers in helping to improve them 

In contrast to Great Britain, the vast majority of the colonial 
populations are engaged in agriculture Only a small proportion 
of the colonial populations arc wage-earners, either in commercial 
plantations or in the mines or industry They are usually peasant 
producers, engaging often in a meagre subsistence cultivaUon in 
which money plays little part, though commercial economy is 
rapidly penetrating into their lives Industnalisation is negligible, 
but an extension of processing and other secondary industries 
diiectly connected wath agriculture is a likely development in the 
future, and would considerably increase purchasing power 

If the universal poverty of the Colonies is to be overcome, the 
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As examples of the encouragement given to the purchase of New 
Zealand products the G W.S in 1923 called conferences to popularise 
Nciv Zealand butter in England, and that work has been carried 
further since During the year ending 31st October 1922, N Z P A 
imports of butter were 88,767 boxes Fifteen years later, in 1936-37, 
the quantity of butter imported had reached over 367,000 boxes 
Financial help rvas provided with ovei drafts from the C W S Bank 
and loans to exporting producers In Australia, Canada, Russia 
and other countnes there has been a similar story of the ability of 
the C W S to establish recipiocal trading relations with co-operative 
organisations, and to extend to them its banking and credit facilities 

During the nine seasons from 1924 to 1932 the English C WS 
“had financed the Wheat Pool of Western Austiaha to a total of 
eighteen millions sterling, during which time the Pool had handled 
136 million bushels of wheat It was reported to the C WS that 
during the earlier years the Australian banks would not undertake 
the business New South IValcs and South Australia prorided 
furthei fields of action, farm pioduce being purchased and goods 
^sold to the New South Wales G W S as a member of the C W S 
’in England “ ^ 

The absence of soundly established co-operative organisation 
locally has so far prevented similar developments with regard to the 
Colonies, except in the case of Palestine In this Special instance, 
hmvever, considerable quantities of produce have been purchased 
by the C W S from Tnuva, the export association foi the Jeivish 
agricultural co-operative societies in Palestine The C W S Bank 
has financed the marketing of even larger quantities In the year 
before the War, the CWS provided credits of approximately 
;(^9o,ooo Financial arrangements were operated in conjunction 
with the Workers Bank Limited, the central bank of the co-opeiative 
institutions of the Jewish movement Similarly, Hamashbir Hamer- 
kazi, the wholesale federation of the Palestine consumers’ movement, 
holds membership in the English CWS, as ivell as in the Inter- 
national Co-operative Adhance The CWS also has purchasing 
depots in many overseas countries, including, so far as the Colonies 
are concerned, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Ceylon 

(b) The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 

•'The Scottish CWS has^also displayed a desire to help the 
development of co-operative associations m other countries So far 
as the Colonies are concerned, it supported the co-operative market- 

^ TAe New Htstor} of the CWS , by Percy Redfem, 1938 
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wth central depots at Accra, Calicut and Colombo, and a number 
of buying stations m West Africa and India Trade for the year 
ended 1940 is approximately ;^9,6o4,ooo Considerable attention 
has been diawn to the great cocoa hold-up and boycott of European 
goods by West Afiican cocoa farmers in the autumn of 1937 as a 
direct consequence of the Buying Agreements entered into by the 
few large European firms purchasing and shipping cocoa from the 
Gold Coast hnd Nigeria The West African Cocoa Commission 
of 1938 has given recognition in its leport^ to the fact that the 
English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited 
was the only large firm ivhich did not enter into such agreements 
This refusal to support the Buying Agreements followed the strenuous 
protest against them voiced on behalf of the British movement by 
the Co-operative Union and the Co-operative Press 

(d) The Co-operative Union Limited 

Parallel with the three great trading federations of the British 
Co-operative Movement, and not least in order of importance, is 
th"e Co-operative Union, with its headquarters in Holyoake House, 
Manchester Under its auspices, an annual Co-operative congress 
is held, which determines the policy of the movement as a ivhole 
Also under the auspices of the Union are the National Co-operative 
Authority, ivhose function is to discuss and decide, betiveen Con- 
gresses, on co-operative policy in current national issues affecting 
the movement The Co-operative Union has given considerable 
attention to the problem of post-war reconstruction, and in this 
connection is proposing to raise, through the National Co-operative 
Authority, the sum of ;^500,0Q0 for the purpose of assisting the 
restoration of the European Co-operative Movement after the Nazi 
-Hegemony has been finally overthrown 

(e) International Co-operative Alliance 

The British Co-operative Movement has developed increasing 
contacts with movements in many other countnes through the 
International Co-operative Alliance, which was founded in London 
in 1885 The objects of the I C A have always been, first -and 
foremost, to promote good relations and unity of action between 
all the national co-operative organisations in the world The 
Alliance seeks to attain its objects by convening International 
Co-operative Congresses, by the collection and disseminatiofi of 

' Report of the Comm\s 5 ion on the Marketing of West African Cocoa, 1938, p 9 and passim 
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infoimatioii through if, puliht ition' , b% lli'- pro.notion of intfi- 
natioinl co-opt niU\i. tduc.uum throut'h tin ntiuiur'; of an inter- 
national Miuh ctJitrc at its lu.uicpnrtti-, in 1 ontlon, nhicli pioinoics 
annual mtcrintimnl roopentne ‘rho'tl'- and cduratjond con- 
ferences, b> the piomotion of uii< rnaiion t! to-ope r met trading, 
hauling and a'-snrana , h> inaint nnin" do < (oni ict uitli affiiiatcd 
organisations in *"11 rouiitric' , , nd !>% 'ji’T’dinc livo Iciit’c of 

co-optrition in countin' not set inchidrtl in tin ranis of the 
nios rmtiil 

In September 1930 tin I G \ united the N'atiorial Lniotis and 
Fedt rations of 35 eoimtin Flic indnidii'’! 'otutn ('>11 tituting 
tlic'c Unions munlnrtd 1(10,000 and itidmltd 72 ",on,ooo iiidnuUi"'! 
meinbtr By f ir tin grt an r p rt of tlin luigt irnis , •'s tin follooiitg 
anahsis slio\ s, is r< pre^cnltd by eotniirii rs' soriciio 
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While u IS oinious that tin vnrl of the \lli met has been rlictkcd 
diinng the War, tlicrt f no rpit ,tion but tli u it- ni 1 d in the post-wai 
penod util be grt itt i lii >11 escr, and tint it v ill base r\eia oppoi- 
tunily to makt fiii tin r progn ss 

A similar tt mpoi iry halt h is h id to be calh d to tin aclnitics of 
the intcn Sling frainevnik of co-opt rititt oiganis itioiis sptcifiealK 
concerned uilh the piomotion tif inirmaiional ro-uperativc trade 
bctuccn the consumt iV movements of dininiit (oiintrics and 
agricullurai co-ojicraiiv e societies *1110 lollov mg three organisa- 
tions all founded in recent year , in indicativt of the inticasmg 
interest uhich uas being shouii m intcmatioiial to-opcrati\c 
economy 

(a) hternnt tonal Committer for Irtcr-Lo-optrahu Relations —^his 
Committee, consisting of an equal mmibci of representatives of 
tlic International Co-ojierauvc Alliance uid the International 
Confederation of Agriculture, uas established 111 1931 on the 
initiative of the 1 CA for promoting relationships bctuccn con- 
sumers’ co-opciati\c societies, ind to act as a liaison bctuccn the 
co-opcrativ'c mdv'cmcnt as a uliolc and ofTicial international 
institutions The sccretaiial work of the Committee uas performed 
by the Co-operative Section of the ILO it Geneva, but its 
activities have been suspended for tlic period of the Wai 

(b) International Co-operative IVliolesalt Society — Tlie I G W S is the 
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federation of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies of many countries, 
including Belgium, Bulgaria, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland' "France, 
Holland, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuama, JSTorway, Palestine, Poland, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, USA and Spam, m addition to the 
Bntish Wholesale Societies It was formed m 1924. to promote and 
encourage international co-operative trading, although it is not 
directly a trading organisation itself In normal times its members 
met regularly to discuss co-operative trading and problems affecting 
Its member countries Prior to the War, much progress had been 
made m the joint purchase of dried fruit through the agencies of 
the English G W S in New York and the Near East The inter- 
national G W S IS represented on the Intel national Committee for 
Inter-Co-operative Relations, and arrangements were made for 
information to be exchanged mth a view to developing interchange 
of goods between consumer and producer organisations and the 
agricultural orgamsations 

(c) The International Co-operative Trading Agency Limited — ^An 
important development in the progress of the International C W S 
was tlie formation of the International Co-operative Trading Agency, 
with offices in London, to act as purchasing agent for the Inter- 
national C W S , and to negotiate the sale of co-operative-produced 
merchandise and raw materials The development of the Trading 
Agency was encouraging to the wholesale societies, but its operations 
have been senously curtailed during the War Seventeen countnes 
aie represented in this oiganisation, including the welcome addition 
during 1943 of the United States and Canada It is believed that 
this Agency will do valuable work when the War ends 

The above, then, is a brief summary of the chief institutions of 
the Bntish and International Co-operative Movement It is 
necessarily incomplete, but their activities iiidicate the manner in 
which some of them can be of value in the development of agri- 
- cultural and consumers’ co-operation in the Colonies 


Practical Assistance from the British and International 
Movements 

Some aspects of how the British and International movements 
might serve may now be set out > 

(i) The Bntish movement, with its vast body of consumer 
members, is in a position to advise colomal marketing societies on 
consumer needs, shopping habits and tastes, distnbutive facilities, 
market conditions and changes Complete market research 
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facilities, so essential m any planned agncultuial production policy, 
are theicforc available to colonial co-operativc personnel from this 
source The need for such market research was emphasised at the 
Hot Springs Conference This information is also available to the 
Colonial Office and Colonial Governments when formulating 
co-operative policy for individual or regional colonial territories ^ 

(2) The work of the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies m establishing direct trading contacts with colonial and 
dominion co-operative producers’ associations has already been 
mentioned In many instances the whole of the financial arrange- 
ments have been earned out througli the C W S Bank The 
CWS, which represents consumers, coulct not be intcicsted in 
producer societies using its organisations as a means for obtaining 
higher prices than arc equitable It believes that through an 
efficient system of distribution, secure markets, and a steady large- 
scale demand, economies can be effected which will benefit producer 
and consumer alike Long-term contracts at stable prices would ' 
enable expansion on a planned basis, which would be particularly 
helpful to a young producer co-operative 

{3) To develop colonial resources to the full, a diversification of 
onc-sidcd colonial economics, dependent on a limited range of 
export crops, is becoming necessary The British Co-operative 
Moi'cmcnt could play an important part in popularising new 
commodities and articles m this country {as ivas done in 1923 when 
the CWS called conferences to popularise Neiv Zealand produce 
in the North of England) This power of bringing colonial co- 
operative products before tlic public could prove of great value to 
an expanding colonial economy 

(4) Co-operative associations of producers m the Colonies, 
prcfciably through their central federations, could obtain member- 
ship m the CWS, and take advantage of its importing and manu- 
facturing actiwtics in exactly the same way as m Bntish consumers’ 
societies Agncultural maclnneiy', feeding stuffs, fertilisers, etc, 
fromthcCWS factories could be supplied at cost price Advantage 
could also be taken of the economy of the bulk purchases of the 
CWS for Its own demands, on the system of invoicing through 
and diversion of their smaller requn cments In the pre-war period, 
economics of this nature were effected through the International 
CWS by the co-operative movements in many countries outside 
Gi cat Britain 

1 Mr J McFadjcn, a CWS Director, has been ippomtcd to the recently constituted 
Economic Advisory Committee to the Colonnl Office 
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(5) The need for the development of a strong colonial consumers’ 
movement complements tlie need for a higher standard of living 
Such consumer societies may be slow and difficult at first m becoming 
established, but they would have the advantage of purchasing their 
requirements of manufactured goods from the C W S at reasonable 
prices, and of obtaining goods of quality far exceeding that with 
which they are now supplied This would be of particular value 
m regard to foodstuffs The inferior foods imported into the 
Colonies have aggravated the already serious malnutntion It has 
been suggested that the C W S purchasing depots in West Afnca 
could assist the development of a co-operative consumers’ movement 
in those territories, by arranging for the supply of suitable matenals 
at loiv pnees, and giving help to the first societies in their early 
stages 

(6) Colonial co-opciative movements by becoming members of 
the International Co-operative Alliance, with headquarteis in 
London, would be able to make contact with co-operative move- 
ments throughout the world, and fuither extend their trading and 
educational conncctoons The I C A is expressly concerned with 
the s'pieading ofho-operative knowledge in countries (among ivhich 
are the Colonies) not yet included in its ranks 

(7) The Co-operative Union, as the central organisation directing 
the policy of the British Movement, can influence its members to a 
proper understanding of the need for assisting colonial co-operation 
Co-operative development in the Colonies will be complex and 
'difficult Government must play its part, but there can be no 
doubt that the Co-operative Union could give valuable assistance 
especially in the spheres of education and technical advice The 
Co-operative College in Manchester has attracted students of 
co-operation from many parts of the world, and could render useful 
service in helping to organise co-operative education in the Colonies 
The followng specific proposals arc put forward as examples of help 
available from the Co-operative Union 

(a) Advice and technical assistance to the Colonial Office and 

Colonial Governments concerning the development of 

co-operation in colonial territories 

(b) Preparation of educational literature, in the vernacular where 

necessary, to build up co-op^ative ideas and practice in 

individual Colonies ' 

(c) Allocation of scholarships to enable colonial students to study 

British Co-operation at the Co-operative College 
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(d) Assistance in creating agncultural scholarships associated with 

co-operative study, and opportunities for visiting Denmark 
and other European countries with special co-operative 
experience 

(e) Making colomal products known in Britain 

(f) Sending its educational and technical experts to the Golomes' 
to undertake lectures and talks to schools, and to assist 
generally in the development of co-operative education 

{£) Raising a Fund for the encouragement of Co-operatiop in the 
Golomes 

To avoid confusion, little mention has been made of the British 
Co-operative Agncultural Movement This is not part of the 
consumers’ movement, although the two are associated through the 
Co-operative Umon and the International Co-operative Alliance 
The Agncultural Movement is connected with the Horace Plunkett 
Foundation, which has given unstinted advice and encouragement 
to colomal co-operators Tins Foundation, with its excellent 
Co-operative Reference Library, is available as a centre of in- 
formation on the Co-operative Movement, particularly as regards 
agnculture, all over the world A large number of colomal officers 
and admimstrators have already received traimng in Agncultural 
Co-operation at this institution, and it is hoped that its umque 
facilities, together vnth those of the Go-operative College, wll be of 
mcreasing value in the important work of traimng co-operative 
personnel for the Coloraes 

It mil be seen that there is already m existence substantial 
machinery through which both the Bntish and International 
movements can help and encourage the colomal movement But 
as the Colonies are a Bntish responsibility, the imtiative should 
come from the Bntish Movement in particular We heheve that 
the movement wall accept this responsibility 
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■^nth small incomes owning small acreages , for the realisation of this 
plan, all the financial support and technical assistance needed for its 
effective development should be offered by those Governments ” 

Here are particulars regarding the development of the movement 
m the different Latin American Republics 

Argentina 

Co-operation began here on a small scale at the end of the 
mneteenth century, but was hampered by lack of proper legislation 
In 1925 an effective Co-operative Act was passed In 1931, when 
the first official reports on Argentine co-operative societies were 
published, the number of soaebes was 257, the membership 95,7345 
and the total annual trade of the societies 53 million pesos 
According to statistics recently pubhshed by the Mimstrv of 
Agnculture, ivhich is responsible for supervision of co-operatives, 
there were in Argentina, in June 1940, 646 co-operatives, comprising 
76 consumer co-operatives, 70 electncity co-operativ^es, 164 wheat- 
marketing co-operatives, 96 co-operative daines, 24 cotton-marketing 
co-operatives, 36 co-operatives for marketing wine and fruit, 14 
tobacco and mate marketing co-operativ'es,'63 credit co-operatives, 

30 insurance co-operatives, and 73 miscellaneous societies The 
total membership of these societies at the same date was 365,738 
Their capital amounted to 54,310,305 pesos and their total trade 
to 161,135,000 pesos 

With the development of the co-operative movement, central 
orgamsations were set up There are at present 9 federations,' which 
include the Argentine Federation of Consumers’ Co-operatives, 
composed of 53 societies vsith 57,066 members, which has already 
started some wholesale acttvities, the Argentine Federation of 
Electricity Co-operativ^es, 62 societies with 105 524 members, which 
provude a great number of locahties with electrical servuce and have 
started to sell electncal appliances also, the Argentine Umon of 
Co-operative Societies (agncultural), 61 societies with a membership 
of 35 jOOo, which markets wheat to the annual value of 11 milhon 
pesos the United Co-operatives (butter factones),-42 societies with 
3,000 members, which m 1941 did business to the value of 2,200,000 
pesos, the Federation of Co-operativ'e Dairies, 31 societies and 
1,300 members, but has not yet started business transactions, the 
Agrarian Fratermty, 16 societies with a membership of 3,275 and - 
a turnover of 2,100,000 pesos, the Federation of Co-operative 
Societies of Entrenos, 25 societies engaged in marketing poultry, 
eggs and cereals and an annual trade of 600,000 pesos , the Chaco 
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by means of school centres capable not only of teaching co-operative 
pnnciples but of training administrative personnel 

Mexico 

The first adequate Co-operative Act was passed in 1927 A later 
Act of 1938 recognised co-operatton as a weapon of defence serving 
the ivorhmg classes exclusively, and provides that co-operative 
membership shall be open to working people only The Government 
has special departments supervising co-operation, and grants special 
privileges to co-operatives 

According to official statistics yfir consumer co-operatives, 5 TS 7 ~ 
members, capital §2,316,422, and 1,066 producers’ co-operatives, 
33,217 members, capital $10,401,694, were operating in Mexico at 
the end of 1941 There are no credit co-operative societies , loans 
to co-operatives' have been granted by the State through various 
semi-official banking institutions 

Peru 

The Peru Constitution of 1933 regards the encouragement of the 
co-operative movement as an obhgation on the Government, but 
the first adequate law was not enacted before 1941 This created 
a department for organising and encouraging co-operative societies 
Up to now 44 agricultural and 2 consumers’ co-operatives have been 
legistered 

The co-operative movement is only startmg and has many problems 
to face, internal and external The first originate in lack of know- 
ledge of co-operative technique among the prospective members, 
which sometimes results in a confusion between the aims of a 
co-operative and of a commercial undertaking The activity of the 
"Government in publishing bulletins and pamphlets and arranging 
lectures designed to spread a knowledge of co-operative principles 
among small farmers, artisans and consumers vvill help to solve this 
problem The Department of Co-operatives wiU draw up model 
rules and accointancy forms, and supervise the distribution of the'' 
net surplus, thus eliimnating undertakings which are not genuine 

The external problem is the resistance, sometimes active and 
sometimes passive,"^ of the large landowners in the mountain and 
coastal regions, and even of smaller landowners who beheve that 
the co-operative movement endangers their interests This may 
^result in a struggle between them and the co-operative movement 
The Government is giving open support to the co-operatives by 
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recognising them officially and granting them loans through the 
Agncultural Bank of Pei u 

Chile 

In Chile the first co-operative law was enacted in 1924 Because 
of the importance of agriculture in the economic life > of Chile, 
special laws deahng tvith agncultuial co-opcration in geneial, and 
agricultural co-operative societies foi small faimers m particular, 
iverc promulgated in 1929 and 1939 . In 1940 there were about 
135 co-operatives in Chile, comprising 43 consumers’ co-operatives 
with 74 j 5®5 ntembers, 40 agncultural co-operatives and 49 small 
farmers’ co-operatives There are also about 50 co-opefative 
societies for iccent settlers which aim at raising the economic, 
cultural and hcaltli standards of settlers through co-operation In 
July 1942 the 'first National Congress of these co-operatives took 
place in Santiago de Chile in the presence of the Minister for Land 
Settlement and the Director of the Land Settlement Fund 

Ecuador 

In Ecuador co-'opciative societies developed mainly on the coast 
among the iicc growers, there were 60 ncc-groivers’ co-operative 
societies at the end of 1941 The National Mortgage Bank is 
actively collaborating with lutal co-operatives In March 1942 
the Government appealed to co-opeiative organisations for the 
reconstruction of the eastern provinces devastated by tlie war with 
Peru 

Rural Elecirification ^ 

In the United States of America there has been a remarkable 
growth of co-operatives in the field of lural elcctnfication, and a 
number of young engineers from ten Latin Amencan countnes have 
visited the U S A to study tlus development With the help” of the 
U S Federal Government, farmers orgamsed electric co-operatives 
winch are serving 700,000 farmhouses wtli light and power for half 
the former cost In the six years to 1943 more farmhouses had 
been electrified in the^U S than in all past history 

In the Argentine thcie are 62 Elcctncity Co-operatives, ivith 
105,524 members, providing electneal services to a large number of 
locahties The sale of electrical appliances has now also begun 
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Co-operalton in the Colonies 


The Antigonish Movement^ 

One of the most interesting contnbutions to co-operative methoa 
and achievement of modern times is the work associated wth the 
St Francis Xaviei ' Umversity at Antigomsh, in Nova Scotia 
(Canada) It began as a cumulatively successful work of education 
on the part of the Umversity, supported by tlic parallel work of the 
Agncultural Department of Nova Scotia and of the Dominion 
For some thirty years the University had been aware of a surround- 
ing countryside m ivhich poverty and the resultant draining away 
of populations ivere steadily destroying social vitality Low wages, 
low returns on enterpnse, abandoned farms and fishenes, and an 
exodus to Western Canada and the United States ha\c been its 
most obvious signs The leaders of the University had the sense to 
see that an economic remedy was essential, and the insight to 
perceive that no endunng change could be made without that 
prehminary education of the people which should be a University’s 
service to its Province 

The distnct immediately -within the University’s field lay in 
Eastern Nova Scotia, induing Cape Breton Island mth a popula- 
tion of some 200,000, engaged m agnculture, fishing, mining and 
lumbering The first attempts weic influenced perhaps by Damsh 
experience, for they took the temporary form of summer courses on 
the lines of People’s High Schools Later there came an annual 
Diocesan Economic Conference It ivas not, however, till 1930, 
wth the opening of the Extension Department, that the University 
hit on the technique which has made so strong an impression not 
only in the Province, but far beyond it This was the study club, 
a group of usually about ten adults wthout previous instruction, 
enlisted, generally as the result of a village mass meeting, and 
placed under local untrained leadership Once formed, the clubs 
are kept going with typescript material on the subject chosen, wth 
a circulating and open-shelf hbrary, book boxes (or “package” 
hbranes) and the issue of a fortmghtly bulletin Home reading is 
encouraged The subject chosen is something of immediate, 
generally economic, interest to the members, with the intention that 
It should lead to action, usually co-operative Action, however, is - 
never Jiurned Theory must first be thoroughly assimilated 
Women’s circles are included, some studying general econoimc 

^ This desenpuon is summansed from the Tear Book of Agncultural Co-operaUon, igj:! 
(Horace Plunlett Foundation), chapter on Canada The movement is also described 
m The Co-operahve Movemenl m the Amertcas, op at 
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questions, some domestic management or marketable handicrafts 
Study clubs in the same region arrange joint rallies, annual short 
courses arc given at the University for club leaders Night schools 
have been provided for the illiterate 
Though popular leadership is everywhere encouraged, the move- 
ment also oives much to agricultural extension officers and local 
clergy There has been indeed a constant tliough unobtrusive 
interaction betiveen Umvcrsity and Government departments, the 
Department of Agnculturc being well aware of the value of agri- 
cultural co-opcration as a means of introducing grading and 
improvements in breed and production 
tTie study-circlc method began among farmers and fishermen 
and spread to mine and steel workers The first outcome of a study 
circle IS usually a buying club The club may order fertihser 
through a central buying committee or through the Canadian 
Livestock Go-operative, ivhicli acts as wholesaler for feed, flour and 
other commodities A fishermen’s buying chib may order twine, 
paint and other fishery requirements, a miners’ club may buy fish 
or eggs diicct from the producers’ co-operative 
The next step was to convert buying clubs into stores In 1939 
there wcic 27 active stores with a membership of 3,301 and turnover 
£iqo,ooo Some of the stores have organised subsidiary services 
such as hatcheries for the sale of day-old clucks, or tlie establishment 
of women’s guilds, with handicraft looms and lunch and recreation 
rooms for country housewives coming into a shopping centre 
The energy, fertility and devotion of this movement are out- 
standing It starts ivith the great, many ivould say indispensable, 
asset of a membership which is at the same time m real need of the 
* services it can offei, deeply in earnest and really well informed on 
the meaning and principles of co-opcration Its problems are of a 
technical order Credit is one of the most serious Complete cash ^ 
trading has proved almost impossible to enforce except m a few of 
the newer stores Some societies allow credit up to the limit of a 
member’s shareholding, others have probably a more fluid limit 
The average outstanding for one group of stores was ten ivceks in 
1935 Where the marketing of produce is involved, forms of virtual 
barter inevitably creep in The solution "probably lies ivith the 
credit unions, but their growth must be gradual if it is to be sound 
Anodier problem is that of the simultaneous assumption of multiple 
functions by a single small organisation, which is apt to overtax the 
administrative ability of employees and committees, who may be 
co-operative adepts, but are often business amateurs 
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